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INTRODUCTION 

It has become fashionable, of late, to usher an important work of research 
into the world by a Foreword, or Preface, or Introduction, or whatever else 
it might be called, from some eminent personage other than the author of 
the book. The motive may be a perfectly intelligible modesty on the part 
of a beginner in the domain of research, who, by associating with himself a 
personage of established reputation, desires to secure a better hearing for 
his own views; or an equally legitimate desire to secure sufficient sides of the 
work, which, given the existing conditions, may not 1^ itsdf, and without an. 
adventitious aid of this description, command the sales which would indemnify 
the author or the publisher for at least the pecuniary sacrifice involved in the 
thankless task of research. In t^e latter ease, howeven the suitability Of the 
individual selected for the hmiour of Preface-writing varies inversely with the 
subject matter of the book. The selection is made rather with an eye to world¬ 
ly eminence than with any regard to inherent aptitude. As I do not pretend 
to any modesty or diffidence, as I cannot find any tame public man, or as¬ 
piring politician to be so obliging as to lend me the advantage of his name 
and association; and as I am unwilUng to give any part of the beneft or op¬ 
probrium for any reflections contained in this work to any other person, even 
by the mere association of lumes, I have thought it bmt to con^ly with the 
fashion of the times without fathering upon any one views which he may have 
never mitertained. 

Besides the insistent sod insidious demauds of fashion, there are othmr 
sound reasons why a forewerd was needed for this work, and why that forc- 
wc*d had to be by one of the write® themselves. The book contains faets, 
as wedl as o^biioss. I have thought it beat that Mr. K. 3. Sham- 
bats should be eoaiSned enttr^ to statements of fketb, which he 
has gleaned by his own reseandt, and that respmuSnlity of any opba^ftm ex- 
pansMsed in this wnrii ritonld rest wholly on mysrif. For, in mattj^ such 
i| flmse dealt wilii ^ this book, oritics in. India have a *msty way of daoaping 
'fillgtiasdottS ol<a rinng young‘man by the idieer weight «£ their unbalanced 
fhwii^ the bMagwrii seen! tbo^least littfe a«wt fldo,‘'polifical'’ riawm It 
%a8 not prudential eomdderafions like these that have forced Mi,to 
INI oeiiiNi|i|lo&. The astuid diftfUiun of labour i&;thtt pruparallon of this wimk 
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and statements of facts. The second part is mine entirely; and though it has 
its share of the basic facts, discovered or corelated by considerable labour, it 
has also its share of opinions on some of the most vexed problems of to-day 
and to-morrow. It would be unfair to suggest, by the inevitable implication of 
the joint authorship, that Mr. Khambata was in any way responsible for 
opinions expressed by his colleague. Another reason of equal importance is 
that several problems dealt udth in the work need to be brought together and 
stated as problems together, which one can only do in a preface directly 
enough to attract sufficient attention of the discerning critic. In the main 
work, the requirements of perspective ueeassarily demand the separation of 
interlocked aiTangemcnts. While perspective is necessary for the proper 
appreciation of a problem, a collective view has its own merits. An Introduction 
was thus inevitable; and since one had to be written, one might as well make 
the most of it. 

Before getting to the main problems, let me dispose of two or three points 
of minor importance, which, however, are likely to create confusion if not 
explained at this stage. While by the nature of his work, Mr. Khambata had 
to aim at as much exactness as he could possibly attain; and so, while his 
figures are as precise as he could make them, the second part of the work 
has preferred to deal in round terms. For one thing, the exactness of the earlier 
portion is, in a manner of speaking, not perfect, in so far as there is an unavoid¬ 
able margin of eiTor; the round term method of dealing with the figures sim¬ 
plifies discussion and does not in all probability increase the margin of error. 
The discrepancies, therefore, which might otherwise appear between the first 

and the second parts of this work wilL if this caution is bonic in mind, vanish. 
Particular mention may be made, however, of the detailed statement of the 
provincial wealth as given in pp. 283-6, the total of which seems to be aston¬ 
ishingly small compared wdth the Fii*st Book. The Fii*st Book, however, has 
dealt writh the whole of India as one unit, including the British Provinces as 
well as the Native States, In the Second Book, the discussion had necessarily 
to be confined to British Provinces, of which, the information, statistical and 
otherwise, is more ample than that of the Native States. I^arge areas are thus 
excluded from the purview in the pages mentioned. And, besides, a number of 
articles have also been omitted. If, therefore, due allowance is made for both 
these factors, the discrepancy mil not appear to be quite as considerable as 
it seems at first. 

These, however, are points of second class importance. The real problem 
with which the work attempts to grapple are different. Take the case of 
the services. Should theiy have been included in the computatiqn of the 
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wealth of the eominiinity. We have not,—for reasons which are detailed in 
the appropriate sections of Book T. Briefly stated, we consider that the only 
reliable and acceptable estimate of the national wealth can be had only in 
regard to material commodities. To attempt to include the seryices>—which 
may mean a r(‘al addition to the sum total of the community's welfare,—would 
render the calculus impossible, given the standards we now possess for the 
valuation of intangible goods. And, then, a number of services are really 
worthless, ov even injurious to the community. The classic case of the law¬ 
yer may be amplified by the equally important ca^ie of the merchant. The 
mere merchant is not productive, though, in the society as it is organised 
to-day, he may be taking a much larger share of the national dividend than 
he may be ( ntitlod to. The case of the Soldier and of the Civil Servant, of the 
Statesman (or politician) and the Teacher, are difficult from the point of 
view of tangible expression in money values. I have simply assumed that in 
a society arranged more logically, more humanly, more economieaDy, the 
steady endeavour of the people would be to abolish all forms of parasitisnn 
and that in the process of such abolition, the lawyer and the merchant will 
necessarily disappear. It makes no prejudice to the reasoning of this type 
to urge that before we can evolve a society which can dispense with the 
services of the merchant and of the lawyer,—to name the most prominent 
examples,—we shall have to go through a stage of intense legalisation. It may 
or may not be necessary. My point simply is that in a sane society, aiming 
at the utmost conservation of human energy and at the most equal and equit¬ 
able distribution of the material necessities for the maintenance of life, every 
form of parasitism will be sought to be abolished; and that, consequently, the 
inclusion of the services by the conventional valuation adventitiously given 
to them in a commercial society, would be simply adding to the mass of 
confusion hairging over this subject. All services have to be and are rewarded 
ultimately from the same dividend of material commodities px'oduced in the 
nation, or any other unit we may take for the purposes of such computation. 
When we have measured the material commodities^ we must necessarily be 
taken to have included also the services,—not only those which are actually, 
obviously, directly, involved in the production of those commodities, but also 
those which are ancillary or incidental to that production. The seiwice of 
the Civil Servant or of the Soldier is an illustration of the latter type. The 
ease of Transport Service is, I recognise, peculiar, Ti’ansport clearly does not 
add, to the voUime of production; but it as clearly adds to the value or the 
«qualitative expresmon of production. Are we ju^tificid in excluding the Trans¬ 
port Service altogether If That the charges aetueHy paid for the transport 
s^iee arc greater than they wpuld be in a properly co-ordinated society is 
ixofi^son to exclude theiu Our only apology of the inelnsiou of 
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and statements of facts. The second part is mine entirely; and though it has 
its share of the basic facts, discovered or corelated by considerable labour, it 
has also its share of opinions on some of the most vexed problems of to-day 
and to-morrow. It would be unfair to sugg:est, by the inevitable implication of 
the joint authorship, that Mr. Khambata was in any way I'esponsible for 
opinions expressed by his colleague. Another reason of equal importance is 
that several problems dealt vdth in the work need to be brought together and 
stated as problems together, which one can only do in a preface directly 
enough to attract sufficient attention of the disceming critic. In the main 
work, the requirements of perspective necessanly demand the separation of 
interlocked arrangements. While perspective is necessary for the proper 
appreciation of a problem, a collective view has its own merits. An Introduction 
was thus inevitable; and since one had to be wntten, one might as well make 
the most of it. 

Before getting to the main problems, let me dispose of two or three points 
of minor importance, which, however, are likely to create confusion if not 
explained at this stage. While by the nature of his work, Mr. Khambata had 
to aim at as much exactness as he could possibly attain; and so, while his 
figures are as precise as he could make them, the second part of the work 
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able margin of error; the round term method of dealing with tiu; figures sim¬ 
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and the second parts of this work wilh if this caution is borne in mind, vanish. 
Particular mention may be made, however, of the detailed statement of the 
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"wealth of tho eominunity. We have not,—for reaaoxus which are detailed in 
the appropriate sections of Book I. Briefly stated, we consider that the only 
reliable and acceptable estimate of tho national wealth can be had only in 
regard to material commodities. To attempt to include the services^—which 
may mean a real addition to the sum total of the community's welfare,—^would 
render the calculus impossible, given the standards we now possess for the 
valuation of intangible goods. And, then, a number of services are really 
worthless, or even injurious to the community. The classic case of the law¬ 
yer may be amplified by the equally important case of the merchant. The 
mere merchant is not productive, though, in the society as it is organised 
to-day, he may be taking a much larger share of the national dividend than 
he may b(‘ ( utitlod to. The case of the Soldier and of the Civil Servant, of tho 
Statesman (or politician) and the Teacher, are difficult from the point of 
view of tangible expression in money values. I have simply assumed that in 
a society arranged more logically, more humanly, more economically, the 
steady endeavour of the people would be to abolish all forms of parasitism^ 
and that in the process of such abolition, the lawyer and the merchant will 
necessarily disappear. It makes no prejudice to the reasoning of this type 
to urge that before we can evolve a society which can dispense with the 
services of the merchant and of the lawyer,—to name the most prominent 
examples,—we shall have to go through a stage of intense legalisation. It may 
or may not be necessary. My point simply is that in a sane society, aiming 
at the utmost conservation of human energy and at the most equal and equit¬ 
able distribution of the material necessities for the maintenance of life, every 
form of parasitism will be sought to be abolished; and that, consequently, the 
inclusion of the scivices by the conventional valuation adventitiously giv(^n 
to them in a commercial society, would be simply adding to the mass of 
confusion hanging over this subject. All services have to be and are rewarded 
ultimately from the same dividend of material commodities produced in the 
nation, or any other unit we may take for the purposes of such computation. 
When we have measured the material i^mmodities» we must neccssaiily be 
taken to have included also the services,—^not only those which arc actually, 
obviously, directly, involved in the production of those commodities, but also 
those which are ancillary or incidental to that production. The service of 
the Civil ServiMit or of the^ Soldier is an illustration of the latter type. The 
^ase of Transport Service is, I recognise, peculiar. Transport clearly does not 
add to the vqltuue of production; but it as clearly adds to the value or the 
^qualitative e]^>iiession of production* Are we justified in excluding the Trans¬ 
port Service attogetbi^! That the charges for the transp^^^t 

service are greater than they would be in a properly , co-ordinated society is 

Our only apology of the iiieln^on of 
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the real service in taking the wholesale prices, at big centres like Bombay or 
Calcutta, of the principal articles of Indian produce,—^as distinguished from 
the prices off the field,—^is not logically convincing, though in practice it 
may be lessening ,the error, if any be really involved in the course we have* 
adopted. 

The consideration of Services, and their place in human economy, goes 
much further than appears at first sight. We shall have to supplant,—or 
rather recognise more fully and clearly than we ever have done in economics 
so far,—^that the real motive force is, and should be, service, rather than the 
desire for personal gain, expressed in terms of money values. But this is 
not the place to interpolate a discussion on the real motive force for humans 
activity known as economic activity. In considering^ however, the solutions 
of the problem, which the study involved in this work has disclosed, we have 
necessarily to draw upon the ideal a little bit, in contrast with the actual. The 
economic problem of India is perfectly clear. We have considered the pre-^ 
sent as well as the potential wealth of India, as far ahead as one can see at 
present. But allowing for all possible increases, it cannot be doubted that 
India is much too much overpopulated; or, what is the same thing from another 
point of view, the share which each Indian receives of the national dividend m 
too small to keep body and soul together in full working efficiency. There 
is unquestionably the problem of Distribution, which we have accordingly not 
ignored. Bedistributiou of the national wealth,—reconstruction of these so¬ 
cial institutions which deal with the repartition of riches in a community,— 
is an urgent necessity, since that alone could benefit the present generation. 
All other expedients must take time, and will benefit, in proportion that they 
are successful, subsequent generations. I do not believe in the common cry 
of interested parties that Socialism is played out. How can it be, when it 
has never been tried at all? The Bussians, it is true, from what one hears of 
the gigantic experiment heroically embarked upon by the Bolshevics, seem to- 
have inaugurated the New Economic Policy? which is apparently not on aB 
fours with the traditional doctrines of Communism. But, apart from the 
fact that the so-called N. E. P. of Bussia may be only a temporary makeshift 
pending the full education of the Bussian people to complete communism in 
all material commodities, there is the further consideration that private capi¬ 
talism, as we know it in European and American countries, as also in those 
Asiatic countries tvhich have madly begun emulating the European '‘Oitilis^ 
tion,'’ is dead in Bussia beyond possibilitst of And what has been 

tried in one country, there is no reason to doubt hiay hot be tried in another 
In Iniiia to-day, all reasoMbk pabplfe’ iie^ to 6e convinced that 
indnstrialism has its dat*k side. It is nht ah clear "Wieth^'the ^^oo^ftil. 
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Itulian will go tack on the history of a century, and recreate the arcadian 
simplicity of self-sufficient village, life which the apostle of modem India 
seems to hunger for. Personally, I am not prepared to say that turning 
our hack upon the history of a century is either practicable or desirable, 
quite apart from the question whether it is going to be beneficial, I think 
the real evil lies in our defective and objectionable system of distributing 
the national dividend. Two alternatives are even now possible, and are being 
tried under various disguises. The co-operative principle seems to make the 
least breach with convention and the existing situation, by recognising private 
property and permitting individual gain, subject to a maximum. That prin¬ 
ciple may seem more reasonable; to me it appears more inherently insufficient. 
For co-operation in production might not,—does not in fact,—avoid the evils 
of the wage system, the crime of exploitation of one human being for the 
profit or benefit of another. It may be tried as the more acceptable to the 
Capitalism-infected intelligentsia; but I am convinced it must break down 
eventually, or be voluntarily abandoned when the full consciousness of com¬ 
mon life has been aroused or inculcated. The other and rival principle,— 
though the rivalry is not quite transparent to-day,—^is the State Socialism of 
the Indian Government, with its strange complication of capitalist delegation 
of administrative authority. The Railways as well as the Land are, in the 
theory of the law, common property, however they may be managed for the sake 
of convenience or prejudice. There is nothing to prevent the shipping sci- 
vice to be similarly jointly owned and commiuiistically operated, any more 
than the coal and iron mines as well as the connected industries. But it is 
here precisely that the irony of the actual situation becomes most poignantly 
manifest. The Socialist Nationalist in India cannot tnist the Government of 
India. Its antecedents are dead against it; and so the very best work it 
has done, and may still be doing, is not only not supported by those, who, like- 
the present writer, ought, for sheer consistency with their own fundamentaJ 
ideas, to support; but is positively opposed and even objected to. It 
is th<i unavoidable penalty of a foreign government to be misunderstood, 
though unquestionably the Indian Government have done enough to warrant 
every suspicion against its bona fides. That does not, however, make the 
Indian Socialist less illogical; and does not the less frequently betray him 
ipto advocating policies or supporting measures, which are bound to compli¬ 
cate most undesirably the problem. The penalty is thus acting a^s a double- 
e^ged swdrd^ that with the one edge attacks the Government in all Its seh^rn^ 
oi common benefit, and with the other paralyses the natural chaihpibnji of 
all jmcjii m pbiicies. i?he remedy W this hopelei^ impasse 

3 We ifeust have a change of Government before we can 
thn^ oi a ckaitge^ in dWtMlmtScm of the hafionat di^idbiid, if only Ifeeimse 'k 
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foreign government is too apt to ally itself with the forces of capitalism that 
have done so much to hamper and impair the productive forces of every na** 
tion industrialised in the modem sense of the term. 

Rut redistribution of the National Dividend, urgent as the problem is, is 
not a full and final solution of the root evil. We cannot increase our wealth 
by the fullest exploitation of our known resources, so as to give a guarantee 
of decent human life to every Indian citizen. We have so far consented to 
undermine our vitality rather than to reduce our numbei's. There is no in¬ 
herent guarantee that we shall not increase our numbers, and so undo the 
benefit of redistribution on a more equitable and equal basis, as also of an 
increase in wealth if the root evil were not tackled at the root. Emigration 
of a part of the population of India to less crowded and more promising lands 
is another solution that I have hinted at in the body of the book. It is, 
however^ a solution which is more important from the standpoint of the 
entire world than from that of any isolated community. China needs a relief 
in her population even more urgently than India. And the sparsely populated 
regions of the world must afford this relief. The concrete sense and strength 
of the world and its peoples must be used to bring about a more even distri- 
.bution of the human factor in eomformity with the natural factors of produc¬ 
tion. The League of Nations will have in the immediate future its gravest 
task in considering the Immigration laws of the world; and if it fails to res¬ 
train the suicidal policies, apparently adopted as the considered and deliberate 
creed of some of the newer democracies of the world, the peace of humanity, 
the brotherhood of man, will never be achieved. 

Herein lies another of the logical inconsistencies that the student of eco¬ 
nomics to-day seems to be inevitably involved in, in many countries National- 
hm has run amok with many people, with a particular venom in those parts 
where the consciousness of exclusion and exploitation by another race is 
very intense. But the aggressive, and often inconsistent Nationalism of to¬ 
day has this much justification: that the inequalitkis of resources and possi- 
bilitiei^, which will be retained by those who have acquired them by all sorts 
of,means, camiot but be vaguely perceived and resented by those who have 
not. Within the community, a people may well be expected to correct the faults 
-of their own system of distribution by a reform of their own institutiona 
affecting the National Dividend; they may also be expected as justly to 
devela|i t]jije|r own inherent resources mid possibilities before they can W 
claim to a share of those who have a surplus of such a degree that waste 
mejBCssarily follow if the owners or holders of the surplus do not know w^hat 
to do with tbe surplus. But there are many people in the world 
who, in j^te of the fullest development of th^eir resources, may still not 
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enough within their own means to maintain a decent standard of human life.. 
The problem then arises whether this section of humanity will be alloired to- 
decline and decay, tainting in its downward course even those other and 
happier people who may have all they need and to spare. We have not yet' 
risen to that degree of humanity, in which we could suggest the lethal chamber 
for this surplus section of mankind as the simplest and the surest remedy ; 
and so the demand for a redistribution of the entire population of the world, 
with a view to relieve pressure where it is unduly heavy, and to bring ade¬ 
quate labour force to bear upon regions which in the absence of 
that labour force are wasting their resources and potentialitias, is 
likely to sound repulsive. Of course, the problem is extremely com¬ 
plex. We do not want a redistribution merely to reproduce the 
evils more evenly in the world. We miist have guarantees against an undue and 
undesirable multiplication. And to achieve this, to enforce those guarantees, 
the concert of humanity will have to be something more than an existence on 
sufferance. The League of Nations to-day is neither strong nor respected 
enough for the purpose. And it will not attain to that degree of universal 
respect until the domination of one people by another is a thing of the past. 
Paradoxical as it may sound, it seems inevitable that modem nationalism 
must grow still stouter and more aggressive, if real internationalism is to be 
established. The psychological value of a consciousness of equality cannot be 
exaggerated. The dominated peoples of the world lack this consciousness, and 
are accordingly apt to be unduly, unjustly suspicious. This consciousness must 
be created first, and Nationalism must therefore flourish in the minds of those 
who are themselves engaged in the building up of a new religion of humanity. 

When the redistribution of the world population has been accomplished; 
when mobility of labour has been achieved in a far more real sense than is 
the case to-day, the problem may still remain whether the world is not over- 
populated, or tends to do so. In fact the real solution of the problem could 
only commence after this preliminary, pioneer work has been done. Do 
numbers tend to outrun resources? Is the sum total of human misery and 
injustice due to the deficit? We cannot, indeed, know the potential waste- 
involved in a deliberate and concerted restriction of numbeis; but, as far 
as we can see to-day, we must bear the penalty, if one there be. The religion 
of humanity must be founded on the loveable and the beautiful, which the 
existing apologies for manhood can scarcely pretend to be. The culture of 
the race by the united effort of the race entire must, to be successful, have 
the iutelligeut sympathy and voluntary co-operation of the individual. It is 
not enough to alter the marriage laws, and reconstruct the basic unit of 
human society* For the problem of numbers to be effectually solved, for* 
the service of humanity really to become the religion of mankind, there must 
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fee a corelation between ability and expectation. We have endeavoured to 
study this problem on the narrow, limited basis of India; but in reality the 
problem is a world problem; and, sooner than we like to believe, it is bound 
to for<5e itself upon the attention of the peoples of the world. The solutions 
suggested are necessarily solutions for the immediate evils of the individual 
'Country specifically considered; and there is nothing to prevent these '"solu¬ 
tions” from appearing in the larger perspective of the world entire as miser¬ 
able palliatives, that might even defeat their own purpose if not strictly regu¬ 
lated. But that only proves that the world problem is more complex and 
insistent than the thinkers seem inclined to consider. 


The University School 
of 

Economics and Sociology, 
Bombay, 15th October, 1924. J 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The Introduction to this joint-work, written by Professor Shah, is not 
written by him with a view to introduce’’ the work, in the sense of explain¬ 
ing its aim and scope, and the standpoint with which the entire work is 
written; but merely to correlate some of his suggestions in Book 11 with the 
larger problem of the redistribution of the world’s human factor, and the 
reorganisation of human effort, so as to conduce towards a more economic use 
■of the world’s material resources, to the benefit of all. And so far the Intro¬ 
duction may be regarded as a continuation of Book II. Those remarks would, 
however, have been irrelevant if made in the text of Book TI which deals with 
problems exclusively Indian. 

The object of this Note is to make it clear that the opinions stated in 
the latter part of the Introduction, like those expressed in Book 11, are exclu¬ 
sively Professor Shah’s own. The undersigned does not subscribe to their impli¬ 
cation, not because he is afraid of public opinion or of any opinion, but be¬ 
cause he does not believe in political changes being a necessary condition pre¬ 
cedent to, or a sine qua non of, economic regeneration, and because he has a 
sincere lack of faith in any radical and socialistic solution of India’s ills not 
to talk of those of the rest of the world. There are bound to be opinions and 
opinions, and each one is welcome to his own. It is the inevitable consequence of 
joint-authorship that the opinions expressed by one of the authors are ordi¬ 
narily supposed to be shared in by the other to their fullest extent. . This Note 
is intended, so far as it can, to dispel any such supposition. 

It is, however, necessary to state,—^nay, to emphasize,—^that there is a 
general concensus between the authors as to all matters of facts and statistics 
expressed in both the parts of the work, and also as to such inferifences as are 
obviously deducible therefrom. There is also agreement on the important 
problem of the exclusion of Services, quae services, from the calculation of a 
nation’s annual wealth. 

Subject to the foregoing, the undersigned is responsible for Book I of 
the present work, wherein apart from incidental inquiries, he has endeavour¬ 
ed, firstly, to discuss the general economic concept of national wealth; second¬ 
ly, to coUfect and collate the figures of production of all the principal com¬ 
modities and of the output of the principal manufacturing industries of our 
country, for each year from 1900 to 1922# the data being chiefly derived 
from official blue-books, and all the lacunae or defects in official figures being 
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made good by other evidence; thirdly, to calculate all-India average, annual,, 
wholesale prices of the principal commodities in each of the^e years; and 
lastly, putting the last two items together, to estimate the gross annual wealth 
of the people of this country in 1921-2 and three other well-marked periods. 

The ground was thus cleared for Professor Shah to discuss, in Book II, 
such problems as the net wealth of the people, the sufficiency or insufficiency 
of food grains, the distribution of the wealth between the classes and the masse.s, 
the correlation of the tax burdens of the people to their ability to bear them in 
the light of their economic pasition; the possible readjustment of tax burdens ; 
and the possible improvements and expansion of the material resources of 
the country which should strengthen the economic position of our masses while 
their burdens are lightened. 

This work was planned and begun long before there was any talk of 
moving any resolution about appointing Committees for economic or taxation 
inquiries, in our Imperial Legislatures; so that it is really by providential 
circumstances that this work happens to be a livre dc clrcon.itance. 

Professor Pigou has well said: ‘‘The complicated analyses which econo¬ 
mists endeavour to carry through arc not mere gymnastics; they are instru¬ 
ments for the bettering of human life.’' It is only by analyses such as these 
that the misery which surrounds us, the colossal poverty info which a very 
large mass of the population has sunk, can be decisively brought home to* 
those whose duty it is to look after people’s welfare, as also to those whose 
present indifference it would be fairer to attribute more to a lack of knowledge 
of the real state of affairs than to a lack of sympathy. In this as in other 
matters, then, social survey must precede social service. 


School of Economics and Sociology, 1 
University of Bombay, 1- 

15th October 1924. 


K. J. KHAMBATA. 
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BOOK I 


THE WEALTH OF INDIA 

PART I 

A CRITICAL DISCUSSION OF THE GENERAL 
ECONOMIC CONCEPT OF NATIONAL WEALTH. 

CHAPTER I 

1 HE Concept of National Wealth 

1. Economic Terminology.—The science of Economics has no technical 
terminology of its own,^ and must needs express itself in terms whereof 
popular usage has taken complete possession. For one thing, this must 
necessarily bo so with a social science like Economics which must, to be 
intelligible to the general reader, express its reasonings in popular language. 
But popular language at the same time will be unsuited for the least scientific 
of purposes,—and Economics claims to have developed into a ‘‘science^'— 
because the first requirement of a scientific treatment is that our terms shall 
be well defined, while the terms in popular usage have several meanings or 
shades of meaning. It is therefore essential in any economic argument to 
have consistent and clearly defined notions ^ 

Among the terms of popular usage of which economics makes use, perhaps 
of the most vague and indefinite, are the terms wealth, (nation,) and national 
wealth. Attempts to define them have not, however, led to uniform results, 
and it is a distressing circumstance that there is no concensus among econo¬ 
mists as to the definitions of these terms. 

And as for ourselves, as there cannot be a measurement of national 
wealthwithout it being initially ascertained what we mean by nation by 

1. The original idea of Ecoaosues waa xather as an applied seieaee (if not an art) 
than as a pure seienee. Oonsequently, the founders of the science did not much care to 
dedne tcriiiB preotsely or to evolve a distinct teminology.—cf. Sidgwick's PrisoipWs* P, 16. 

S. As Dr. Harshah suggests, a term must always mean a particular thing whenever 
nothing tu the centra^ is stated, or implied hf the context; while if it is teq^red to 
he need in some hrouder or mrrower sense, the change must be indicated. This plan 
will enable us to avoid rigidity.^-^Prinetplei of Eewnemies* IX, 1,4. 



wealth, and by tho componnd torm national wealth, it behoves ns to discuss 
them here. 

2. What is a “Nation?**—And first as regards the term nation. This 
is properly speaking a politico-legal term; but if any one were for that 
matter under the impression that it has come to have any precise significance 
in politics or jurisprudence, one need only consult elementary text-books 
on the subjects, like Tjeacock*s or Gettle*s or Salmond*s,, in order to be 
immediately disillusioned. In economic discussions, however, “the old tribal 
significance of the word nation has entirely disappeared. We do not attempt 
to compare the wealth of French or German citizens wherever they may 
happen to be. What we do compare is the wealth of the inhabitants of 
France or Germany, whether they are citizens or not.**^ And in economic 
discussions again, a nation becomes too often identified with a group of people 
surrounded by a fiscal barrier, a customs line; partly because the publication 
of statistics relating to customs receipts and to trade makes us think of the 
people inhabiting each customs area as an ensemble or a unit. 

But the question here arises if the inhabitants have considerable property 
abroad or derive considerable revenues from abroad, are such property and 
such revenues to be considered as part of their wealth or the wealth of those 
countries where the property is situated or whence the revenues are derived? ^ 
(For instance, the Suez Canal shares or the shares of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company held by the British Goveniment or the British Public.) 

So far as capital wealth is concerned, property situated within a country 
must be regarded as part of its wealth, even if it is owned by persons who are 
not residents therein, because we are not considering the question of distri- 
hution and all that we are at present concerned with is the amount of capital 
available within the country. But in the case of income-wealth a distinction 
may be made between the productivity of the country and its net income. 
“When we are thinking of the productivity of a country, the better method 
is to exclude income drawn from without**, says Dr. Bowley,*^ So also 
must we not exclude income sent abroad. When, however, we are thinking 
of the income available for use and enjoyment by the inhabitants of the 
country, we must take into account the visible and invisible exports and 


1. Gaitnfin, Wealth, pp. 225-C>. 

2. Tn tlie (Juitied Kingdom the principle is to tax all incomes derived from abr<wid. 
Under the Britieh Income Tax Schedule D, interest on foreign and colonial seeuritiiae 74 
chargeable on the fuH amount received in the year of assewment,, whil^ foreign and 
colonial possession* are cka^i^geable pn the n^pnat rceeived dr imported on the average 
of three years, Thia Js the general principle vf UxatiPn in most other conniB^ aft 

3. The Measnretnenl of Soekil Phenoineiia* p,202. I 
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imports. The reason why we thus distinguish between capital-wealth and 
income-wealth is that income is, while capital is not, susceptible of an idea of 
^‘gross^^ and ‘*net'\ 

3, Confused popular notion of “wealth.’^ —Next as regards the terra 
wealth. Professor Geddes once remarked that it is one of the signs of the 
absolutely wrong educational syst(‘m of ours that we take refuge in the broad¬ 
est and vaguest term when trying to state a fact. He referred to the word 
disease. He might as well have referred to the word wealth, 

**Everyone,’^ writes J. S. MilP ‘'has a notion sufficiently correct for 
common purposes of what is meant by wealth.*’ He further wrote that it 
was no part of the design of his treatise to aim at metaphysical nicety of 
definition where the ideas suggested by a term were already as determinate 
as practical purposes required. But here was a mistake on Mill’s part; we do 
not need any “metaphysical nicety,” but we assiu'edly do need logical 
accuracy. And the ideas suggested by the word wealth are so varied and 
numerous, changing with a change of the purpose to which the term has to be 
put, that it would be courting confusion and illogicality to shelve that question 
in a treatise on a subject which till the other day was defined as “the science 
of wealth.” The scientific value of such a work must needs suffer. In its 
vague sense everybody may have a sufficient notion as Mill asserts. But no 
sooner do we begin to analyse our concept than we find the task bristling with 
difficulties. Ask some persons what they mean by wealth and you will find 
that they mean an infinite variety of things; generally and for the most part 
bullion and money, and even only coins; but also material commodities like 
lands, houses, furniture, jewellery, etc., etc., industrial output; commercial 
advantages; material well-being; material and spiritual well-being, etc. As to 
which of these notions would be uppermost would depend upon their tem¬ 
peraments, and their preoccupations for the moment. People of the stamp 
of Riiskin, for instance, would maintain that “there is no wealth but life.” ^ 

4. Relativity of the term “wealth.” —The truth about the matter seems 
to be that the word wealth is susceptible of different senses according to the 
purpose we have in hand. The meaning it bears in a particular case can 
only explained “with reference to the context.” When we speak of the 
great store of wealth lying in such and such a temple we mean nothing more 
than gold, silver and jewellery. When we talk of a person’s wealth we prob¬ 
ably mean po more than the sum of his material belongings, his investments, 
and his cash in hand and at the bank; (also such immaterial things as 

1. apii iv:(of taah) 

Easkia, Uiito Tiii» tmnt X56« 
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goodwills^ patents, copyrights.) When we think of production we are inclined 
to include its wherewithals: the plant, factories, workshops, mills, under 
wealth* When Distribution is uppermost in our thought, the plant gives 
place to the yield or output; when exchange, money and all circulating 
media. Again wealth may mean the things themselves or their money- 
value; and it may, further, consist of things that exist or also those whose 
use is potential only, e.g. contents of mines discovered but not yet worked 
up. It may have reference to material things only or immaterial things also. 
It is not unusual to speak of the great wealth that a man has in his children— 
These are my jewels!’^—or that health is wealth. ^‘The bodies of men are 
without doubt the most valuable treasure of a country,’’ wrote Davenant 
and such expressions have been common enough whenever political causes 
have created anxiety for a rapid growth of the population. 

5. Evolution of the technical connotation of ‘wealth.’ —Etymologically 
the word wealth is, as is well-known, the same thing as weal or welfare, a 
particular state of body or mind. But as this welfare was dependent upon 
the possession or periodical receipt of external objects like bread, meat, 
clothes or money, it came to be applied to these objects, so much so that the 
earlier meaning was forgotten, as is seen from Dr. Johnson’s definition of 
the term as “riches, money or precious goods.The Mercantilists are 
supposed to have identified wealth with bullion and to have made the wealth 
or poverty of a nation depend upon the quantity of bullion it possessed; but 
the allegation is not true of the whole school as such. 

However, the term wealth was and is always restricted to objects with 
an exchange value, and “free goods” have generally been excluded from its 
comprehension. Quesnay, the leading Physiocrat, was thus careful to distin¬ 
guish between richesses and biens gratuits. Things for which nothing could 
be got in exchange, however useful, are not wealth. Even this restriction 
has not been unanimously agreed to, but the dissentients are few. 

But apart from this limitation there is a hopeless divergence of views 
on the question, what is wealth? Mill’s definition of wealth, as consisting 
of “useful and agreeable things which possess exchangeable valueis 
defective in that usetfulness and agreeableness are relative qualities, and 
nothing definite can be said about any term which is defined in such words. 

In order to avoid confusion of thought, the later economists, and especi¬ 
ally Dr. Marshall, attempt to differentiate the various ideas included under 
wealth, by giving each a qualifying adjective, and we thus have matetiaL 

1. Quotedby MarshallXX, 11,3 (footnote). 

2. Vide Oannan^s Tli#orie» of FrodiielUiiii mud Dlstrihutioii. Ok* 1* 

3. Mill PHttoiploi, P. 9. 




wealth, personal wealth, intangible wealth and so on. Dr. Marshall is of 
opinion, however, that wealth simply, should always mean external wealth 
only, that is, not necessarily material wealth but chiefly so. ^ 

As the subject of the thesis is not wealth but national wealth, we do 
not intend to enter into a needless discussion of the former. Deferring a 
few comments to an appropriate point in Chapter IV, we shall now pass 
on to the latter term, recording our opinion, en passant that Marshall^s 
plan, though good in some ways, is not strictly logical, nor quite in consonance 
with popular usage as he claims it to be^, because he includes under the 
same term (wealth), both the end (material goods), and some “means of 
enabling him to acquire“ the same; and also because in the usage or ordinary 
life it is materiality and not externality that is at the root of the concept 
of wealth. We therefore deem it proper to define wealth as consisting of 
external and material things; or more simply, material things only, since 
all material things are also external. Thus we do not identify wealth with 
economic goods as Marshall does, but consider the former to be a species of 
which the latter is the genus. 

6. The conception of 'national wealth/ —^In all discussions, it has been 
recognised that there is some difference between the idea of individual 
wealth and that of national wealth. And while in the former case the 
restriction of the denotation to things with exchangeable value only has been 
readily accepted, in the latter case an acceptance of this restriction is far 
from being universal. No one can object to counting as part of a nation's 
wealth its parks, gardens, roads, museums, libraries, hotels de villes and 
other public places, which, though they may be biens gratuits for you and 
me, though “freely enjoyable," do have a money value, and constitute the 
forms of national wealth par excellence, being possessed by the nation tout 
ensemble. But the question at once arises whether a healthy climate, exquisite 
natural sceneries, commercially important waterways, rich soil, advantageous 
topography, accessibility to the sea, central situation vis a vis the other 
nations®—^not to speak of a stable government, the prevalence of justice, 
law and order, an excellent administrative organization, a high sense of civic 
and commercial morality, national prestige etc.,—should or should not be 

1. ^rfl]iAU n, II, 3. 

2. Ibid, n, II, 2, 

3. It is act always apparent what an important part natural factors play. In the 
t7th centttiy,/^6 wealth of Holland was the wonder of Bnrope, and the more the wonder 
grew as It w^ia then believed that she had not only no natural advantages but hi^ ps, 
the contrary to wage a perpetual war agiunst Kature. (It is not generally known to-day 
that the great arm of the sea, known m the Xuyder ISee, was formed in a single nli^t, 
submerging acres of tho . fertile landk-which gives the lie ^ ^ adage 

fjdhU pet Bdt the 17th centuxy Buropeans h^ forgotten the situational 
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cat6|?ories pf a nationwealth; even whether, in Ruskin’s language, a full- 
breathed, bright-eyed, happy-hearted people is not wealthier than one possess¬ 
ed of mere material-wealth but defieient in physique and in the qualities- 
of the head and the heart! 

But whether beeause the degrading materialism of the age is too much 
with us, or ])eeause of a real desire to keep consistently to the denotation 
of the genus wealth itself, economists have generally taken the term national 
wealth to denote only the matoi'ial and tangible goods directly capable of an 
exchange-value. Not only are, therefore, excluded the free gifts of nature 
spoken of before, and the non-eeonomie factors spoken of in parenthesis along 
with them, but are also excluded business connections, business organization, 
and industrial energies, habits, capaeities and faculties, which make up 'Vdfi- 
ciency*’; (though these last may be allowed a place in wealth in the broad 
sense.) 

These restrictions ai*(‘ not always accepted, but tliey must needs be if 
it is sought—as in this thesis—to measure national wealth in terms of pounds, 
shillings and pence or the like. From the pui*ely statistical point of view 
that our purpose requires us to take, we must adhere to the ^‘narrow’’ defini¬ 
tion of wealth, as they call it, i.e., that definition which excludes all non- 
material, as also all noii-exchaiigeable elements, on which German economists 
lay so much stress; for instance the organization of a free and well-ordered 

state. 

It is however necessary in certain cases to take a broad view of national 
wealth, and then it may be permissible to speak, as Dr. Marshall does, that 
ought for many purposes to reckon the Thames a part of England's 
wealth," because it *^has added more to the wealth of England than all its 
canals, or perhaps all its raili'oads". ® 

7. National wealth and individual wealth. —The elements of national 
wealth are not all identical with the elements of individual wealth. There 
are some elements of the former which are not elements of the latter; first 
and foremost, all kinds of public property and institutions, roads, canals/ 
buildings, waterworks, museums, navies, etc.; secondly, business enterprises 
run by the State authorities pn> bono publico; thirdly, the land in countries 
where the whole of it is under state ownership; fourthly, What is called 

1 “The true veins of wealth are purple—and not in Eock but in Flesh/'—Buakin. 

Unto This Last pp. 64.-5. 

2 Harskall, II, 11, 5. 

3 in a. statistical computation the Value of free gifts will, so far tkpy .are« 
“valuabloi^^ be generally included ih the ehhhuced valho of the land: Thus the value 
of a nver is reflaeted in thb higher value that lands have in its* basin or on bbtih 

of its course; than the^ wdll hhve, in its absence. On a paritv of reasoning the* ^ 
affine climate will also for the most paid: be ineludUdin th^ of the landl' But if' 
any one would sample to object that lami itself is a free the 
Uchnieally overcome by speaking (with Beld) about the ^ labour of jappmpriatiaa^. 
At any rate in settled countries land is no longer a free gift. * t ■ 
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social private wealth, such as churches, clubs, etc. Per contra, all shares 
debentures, mortga^yes, etc., which will be counted in the wealth of an indi¬ 
vidual who holds them, will be omitted from the wealth of a nation, because 
there arc equal debts and obli^^ations on the other side of the balance. Thus 
we shall not have to reckon any government paper held by individuals within 
the state in the total national wealth, because they will all be cancelled by a 
eorrespondinft collective debt on the debit side But while debts and obliga¬ 
tions of members of a community inter se must be thus omitted from the 
total national wealth, we have nevertheless to reckon in all foreign bonds 
held at liome. deducting of course*, all onr bonds held abroad. 

8. Some important distinctions.—Talking of national wealth, it is here 
well to point out several impoj-tant distinctions. ^ 

In the* first place, the* term national wealth may have a reference either to 
the aggregate wealth or the average or per capita wealth. One country 
may have* greater wealth than another in the aggregate, and may have less 
wealth per capita. To ce)mpare* the two we must, of course, look to the 
latter But in computations of the wealth of England from the time of Petty 
dow^iiwards, the term national wealth has alw^ays been understood to imply 
the aggregate, and not the average w'ealth ^'To general opinion in the 
first half of the XVlIl contxiry the plan of creating an imaginary average 
individual as the representati\e of the nation would have appeared strange 
and incomprehensible.^’ ^ There were no doubt economists like Adam Smith, 
Malthus, Bontham, and James Mill, who pointed out the distinctions; but 
despite them thei*e was perceptible a tendency in the (especially early) XIX 
century economists to speak of “increa.se” or “decrease” of wealth aggre¬ 
gately, irrespective of the number of the sharers of that wealth. 

In the second place, coming now to denotation, there is a difference 
between natioiiC.1 wealth as meaning the value of the objects found within 
the boundaries Off a country, and the same term as meaning the wealth of 
its inhabitants (including their foreign possessions and excluding wealth 
within held by foreigners.) This distinction is made clear by Dr. Stamp. 
In the case of India there is very little foreign property held by our people j 
but tbore is certainly a good deal in India held by non-Indians. Yet if one 
were noi concerned with the problem of distribution and were primarily 
interested in the wealth of the country as such, irrespective of in whose hands 

1* (^6tlactioxi8 api^ly both to capital-wealth and to income-wealth. 

el f iNMieetiOtt eed DiflHbatiee p. Ih 

3* Sir J.O. Stamp, Wealth eail Teaeibl* Cepeeity pp 7-S 
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that wealth was distributed and in what proportions, one need only concern 
oneself with the value of the objects found within the country. As pointed 
out on page 2 ante we shall be looking to the country as the entity, and shall 
eoncem ourselves with the income-wealth of India, rather than of the Indians. 

In the third place, the term in discourse may be used to denote either 
the present wealth of a country or its potential wealth. Thus we may 
speak of Germany as richer than Russia, which is true of the present, but we 
may in the same breath speak o»f Germany as a poor country and Russia a 
rich one, meaning thereby that Russia has immense resources behind her, that 
if and when they are properly exploited they would yield a great deal, while 
Oermany has little left in her mines, forests, etc. Considering potential 
resources, therefore, one country may have a greater future before it than 
another, though the latter may to-day be the richer one. Though wealth 
has always reference to the present wealth, there is yet a loose way of mean¬ 
ing by it the potential wealth, without “anything to the contrary'" being 
expressly indicated. One often hears, yet, the vast “wealth" of India being 
spoken of! The term can only relate to the potential wealth; in any other 
sense, it would be clearly inapplicable. ^ 

9. Intangible Wealth. —Before we pass on to the next chapter wherein 
we treat at length of the difference between capital-wealth and income-wealth, 
we may be allowed to say a few words about intangible wealth which applies 
to both those concepts. 

We have remarked in the foregoing pages that free gifts of nature, and 
non-economic factors, and also such things as business connections, organi¬ 
zation, efficiency, etc., are not, strictly-speaking, wealth. 


1. Mr. Ingalls, (Waaltli and laooina of tha Amerieao Paopla* pp. 307-9.)• estimates 
the potential wealth of the United States at 150 billion dollars from which the U.S. 
government may expect to derive 12,000 million dollars every year in the shape of 
royalties. Details include coal, crude oil, shale oil, phosphate rock, potash, water-j^wer, 
forest resources and timber, and other land that can be made available for cultivation 
or grazing. The of&ccrs of the* Geological Survey of India have made some estimate 
of the potential mineral wealth of India; that was as far back as the eighties of the 
iast century. And one never knows what changes new inventions and improved pro- 
oesses may bring about. Por instance, some years back it was strongly believed that 
the gold in the Kolar mines would soon be exhausted; but intensive mining has since 
then revealed new seams hitherto quite unthought-of; so that now it is believed that by 
going still deej^r they may get still newer veins of wealihl Estimates for gold, coal, 
iron ore, etc. are subject to fr^uent revmioxie* Any such estimates will give only; a 
very rough idea of a country’s potentialities. Tlie present value of assets with deferred 
realizability is very little, so that if these can be realan^ only after 30 yeaii (trhieli is 
the conventional period), their present value Will Im almost niL ^te 

look ebead for 30 years only I 
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Our foregoing remarks may lead one to believe that we do not regard 
the intangible forms of “wealth’^ as of any value at all. The belief would 
be a mistaken one; for we regard them as of the highest importaTice; but 
only that we refuse them the appellation of wealth. So far as our inquiry 
is concerned, therefore, we can only confine ourselves to what categories are 
susceptible of a statistical computation. And even as to material things, only 
those articles count, which are not only exchangeable, but are in fact exchanged 
and have an exchange-value raeasureable with the monetary rod. 

Some of the intangible things, e.g. air, climate, heat of the sun, can have 
value only in use, and no value in exchange—although the utility value may 
be even infinite. Some others may by a stretch of imagination be given a 
money value, but that will be an unreality. It may, for instance, be possible 
to count the value of the business connection of a solicitor or of a physician 
as the equivalent of the income he would lose if he were deprived of it; or 
the value of a nation's prestige as equal to the loss in trade etc., that it would 
suffer if the prestige is lost or diminished. But isn't that unreal, far-fetched, 
uncertain, illusory, and of no avail! One can as easily measure the fluid 
•contents of a vessel by a unit of length! Let us not therefore deceive our¬ 
selves with regard to intangible things. Dr, Marshall says that ‘‘the ques¬ 
tion whether it is ever worth while to speak of them as wealth is merely 
one of convenience, though it has been much discussed as if it were one of 
principle." But their exclusion in our case is justified both on principle and 
from—not mere convenience, but—^necessity. It is not every thing that can 
rightly be included under wealth which term has come to have a restricted 
meaning. It may be more appropriate to call these intangible things “non¬ 
material goods." 

The matter will stand on a different footing if the object is a broad and 
comprehensive sociological survey of the causes and constituents of a Nation's 
wealth. But this mighty task is not our object; nor does the science of 
Economics pretend to undertake it, though in such works as Professor Pigou's 
Wealth and Welfare —^where the author attempts to correlate welfare to 
the national dividend—^it does take a considerable step in threshing out the 
problem on its purely economic side. In such discussions, intangible things 
will have the importance or priority they deserve. But it would be idle in a 
work like the present to make much over them. It is enough if we recognise 
their importance in bringing about national welfare even in its economic sense. 

10. A Btum the tern ‘intaiiflUe wealth.—The^^^ how¬ 
ever a narrower sense of the term wealth in which it is identified 
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not with the whole of non-material groods as above, but with only those that 
are objective or external. ^ 

Thtis Sir. Ingalls talks ^ of such things as the fame of a good newspaper 
managerial experience, patents, copyrights, trade-marks etc., which as such 
have no value, but which acquire one immediately a company is formed to 
own them (especially patents) In connection with this it may be remarked 
that if estimates of wealth had been based upon the earnings o«f professions, 
businesses, and other (*ommercial enterprises, the value of the intangible assets 
would have been roughly included. But this is not done usually, and valua¬ 
tions give only the amount of capital invested in these businesses or pro¬ 
fessions. Thus Sir Ij. 0. Chiozza-Money takes only one-half of the profits 
of ^ * businesses, ’' and capitalizes it at ten years ^ purchase; while Mr. Cram- 
mond, following Giffen, takes only one-fifth of the profits from ^‘Trades 
and Professions,” and capitalizes it at fifteen years^ purchase.^ 


1. The following classification, baseti on that of Marshall, will scive to explain 
terms better;— 


f MATERIAL— 
[ 


AVfemi/, (.'D e.r/., Sill tangible commo(ritu‘»s, physical 
gifts of nsitiire, sind all rights to tlungs. 


GOODS -( . 

j NON-MATEKIAL 
t Oli PEKSONAL 


f Eu‘1ernalf {B) relations beneficial to their owners 
I vis a vis other people, like good wills, 

j business connections of traders and 

^ professional people, reputation, or- 

j ganization, oitc. 


t Itiiermlj {C) a personqualities and faculties 
for actions and for enjoyment, business 
ability, professional skill, the faculty 
of deriving recreation or knowledge 
from music or reading, etc. 

''Wealth simply^' or "wealth proper" as defined by Marshall, ebiisists df class 
A, and such categories only of class B as would enable us to acquire material goods (of 
the kind in class A). Thus personal friendship wiU be excluded as having no direct 
business value, but busine-ss couneetioiis and organisation will be included. But as this 
is practically the whole of class B, waalth in Marshall’s sense may be said to consist 
of classes A and B. (As pointed out on p. 5, we confine the term to excbangaabla items of’ 
class A only). “Wealth in a broad,sen.sc coincides with “goods." “Intangible wealth’^ 
in the. broad sense comprises classes B and C, i.e. all non-mateiial goods. Lastlyi 
'^intangible wealth " in the narrow sense coincides with class B only—class C being not 
waaltb. Thus you can either think of it .as (A plus B) minus A, Of (B 
Cj i.e. as "wealth proper" minus material things; or non-material things minus those 
that are purely subjective or internat—cf MarshaU, II, 11,1 and 2, ' ^ 

Op. CB vp -: 

a. But Mr. Ingalls’inclusion of patenter copyrights, and trade-marks, in his cOn-* 
ception of intangible wealth is not happy. He only refers to the idea of the inventioiko 
or process^ the form of the literary e?cpresaion, and 4hb ^hality or axOallaiiea of liie tWiig 
denoted by fhe ttadicmark. But the lay re^er is apt to eoafnse the idea 
invention, the form with the expression, and the excellence with the thing ifeSj the* 
latter of which are all forms of material goods. He is therefore likely ' 

^ ; 4 . Viiie 


stamp, irftbfa' iittoo^'^rsj'ilroirartyppl' 393-:S.' 
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The objection to the inclusion of intangible wealth in this narrow sense 
is the same as in the ease of that in the “broad'* sense. These forms of 
“wealth" are very fragile, and may vanish altogether, as they did in Bolshe¬ 
vik Russia, in a few months. 

All these reasons make it necessary to define national wealth as consisting 
of external, material and tangibhi commodities only. 


So far, we have explained the term national wealth in all its bearings, and 
have shown the different ideas which the term has been used to indicate by 
different writ(‘rs. The moral therefore follows, that in reading any litera¬ 
ture bearing on “national wealth," one must always be careful to ascertain 
what precisely it is that the author means by the term. Dr. Stamp ^ remarks 
how, in polemical literature, estimates of wealth of the United Kingdom 
range from £10,000 millions to £24,000 million sterling! Such great variations 
are only due to the absence of any conventional denotation of national wealth, 
so that partisans who are out to prove their point are always best pleased with 
an extreme figure 1 





CHAPTER II 


Distinction between Capital-Wealth and Income-Wealth 

{With Tlliistrative data for the IL K, <& other Countries,) 

1. Distinction between Capital and Income-wealth. —In the preceding 
chapter we pointed out several distinctions in connection with the term 
national wealth. There, however, remains to explain the most important of 
them all: the distinction, namely, between capital-wealth and income-wealth. 

This distinction obtains as well in individual as in national wealth. Either 
we may be talking of the value of a person’s possessions at a given moment, 
or we may be talking of his income or receipts in a given period of time. 
Similarly, we may frame estimates of the total value of objects within the 
country itself at a given moment, or of its income, that is of the value of 
its in-comings, or the yield, or proceeds, or revenue it obtains from all of 
them in the course of, say, a year. The distinction though important, is 
simple to comprehend: the distinction, to use Professor Walker’s words, 
between a fund at a point of time and a flow during a period of time. 

2. National wealth” simply, means the ^capital’ wealth. —Computations 
generally made of the wealth of countries are with regard to their capital- 
wealth, and not their income-wealth. Witness, for instance, the estimate of 
Sir Robert Giffen, of Mr. Edgar Crammond, or of Sir J. C. Stamp, for the 
United Kingdom. Indeed, from the time of Petty downwards, computations 
of national-wealth are those of the capital-wealth. 

The first to point out this distinction were the Physicemts, whose insis¬ 
tence on agriculture led them to think of periodical receipts or production of 
goods rather than of accumulated stocks Quesnay in his famous Tableaux 
Jiccnomiques takes the richesses annuelles of the nation as his subject matter. 
Adam Smith follows Quesnay in regarding Hhe annual produce of the land 
and labour of the society’ as its real wealth. He lays stress on these annual 
returns in more than one place in his book, though he seems to be unaware 
cf the fact that his practice is different from the ordinary one. After 
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Smith’s time economists were not unanimous as to what should be meant by 
the term national wealth. Pulteney, Colquhoun, Spence and J. S. Mill meant 

by it the capital-wealth while others like James Mill meant the income- 
wealth 

It is only recently that, thanks to the efforts of Sir Robert Giffen and 
others, a clear-cut distinction has come to be recognized in all discussions; so 
that people now speak less glibly about “national wealth.” and are careful to 
state whether it is the Capital-wealth of a country that they are talking 
about, or its annual (or income) wealth. 

Professor Caiman gives a good reason why the term national wealth 
should denote the income and not the capital of the country. He writes i 
** ‘Production* and ‘the production of wealth* which are always treated as the 
same thing, are primarily at any rate the production o-f income, because 
capital is never considered as directly produced, but as being saved or accu¬ 
mulated from produce or income. ‘Distribution* and ‘the distribution of 
wealth’ are still more plainly the distribution of the income and not of the 
capital of the nation; it is not the capital but the income which is distributed 
into rents, wages and profits.But as Caiman’s logic has not been accept¬ 
able to all, it will be well, in order to avoid confusion to make use of the 
terms capital-wealth and annual wealth (or national dividend), to denote 
respectively the capital of the nation and its aimual income.^ 

3. Capital-wealth and Income-wealth and methods of computing them— 

In computations of capital-wealth are included money valuations of public 


1. J.S. Mill declarecUin his Essays on some unsettled questions in Politieal Economy» 

p, 82) that *'the wealth of a country consists of the sum total of the permanent sources 
of enjoyment, whether material or immaterial, contained in it.’’ 

While James Mil], in his reply to Spence’s Britain Independent of Commeroer 
wrote: *'Mr. Spence has an extremely indistinct and wavering notion of national wealth. 
He seems on the present occasion to regard it as consisting in the actual accumulation 
of money and goods which at any time exist in the nation. But this is a most imperfect 
and erroneous conception. The wealth of a country consists in her powers of annual 
production, not in the mere collection of articles which may at any instant of time be 
found in existence.”—^nted by Cannan, op, cit pp* 17-8. 

Generally, statisticians meant the capital-wealth, while economists meant the 

ineome-wealih. 

Cannan^ 

8. cf, Marshall, VI, I, Ib* 
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and private, lands, farms, houses, buildings, and real estate generally, mills, 
factories, implements of all kinds, quarides, mines, iron works, waterworks, 
gasworks, canals, docks, fishing, ships, railways and all kinds of conveyances, 
clothing, furniture, jewellery, valuations of all foreign (and colonial) invest¬ 
ments both on public and on private account; to those are generally added 
valuations of all other miscellaneous trades and businesses, while foreign 
obligations both public and private are deducted. C^are is taken to avoid 
double reckoning. 

On the other hand, in making ealcnlations about the income-wealth of a 
country, account is taken only of the proceeds, yield, returns, production, or 
output, from all those sources in a year. 

There are various ways in which the national capital is calculated and 
each has its applicability under different conditions. In countries with a 
highly developed income-tax system, as in England, computations have been 
generally based on data arising through income-tax statistics, the income from 
each item being capitalized at various number of years' purchase. In the 
United States the method is more direct ; owing to the universal prevalence 
there of property tax, estimates are usually based upon data arising Ihrough 
the taxation of capital. In France and Gei-many owing to tin; absence of any 
one outstanding tax system, the method is still more direct, and estimates are 
but an inventory of the various forms of wealth. In Australia tliey have a 
Census.^ These are the chief methods, but none is or can be exclusively ap¬ 
plied; each requires to be supplemented (or confirmed) by some other methods 
(or auxiliary tests,) and statistics of death duties, savings, insurance, customs 
duties, trade, consumption, etc., have to be pressed into service. 

As to the computation of national income, also, there are various methods, 
the simplest would be that based upon statistics of income-tax returns, as in 
England. But any tax (e.g. consumption tax) will give good results pro¬ 
vided it is comprehensive or complete and efficient. Completeness or compre¬ 
hensiveness is, however, a desideratum which is not possible in entirety; espe¬ 
cially in view of “exemption limitsand hence, other methods have to be 
resorted to.^ One such is called the “occupational census" method, and is 
.useful for determining the income of wage-earning classes, and the smaller 
incomes generally, below the exemption limits. It consists in nothing more 
than multiplying the number of earners in each occupation or class with the 
average earnings of that class. This metliod is exclusively used in countries 

1 Stamp, Wealth and Taxabl# Capacity pp. 9 and 58. 

2 "Wealth census*^ which is distinct from the "income consus'' and tho "census 

productioa*^'' . 

a A common rule-of-thumb method of Ending the total income, ui?uai|y attyibvtfld to 
Baxter, m to double the incoime tax asseasment. This a^jpUed excluaively to the 
United Bdngdom; but uow no longer even in that eoimtxy. 
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where (as in France) income-tax figures are lacking or incomplete. The sum 
total of rents, interest, royalties, profits, salaries and wages, which these two 
methods help to obtain, is considered by Dr. Stamp to present a fairly com¬ 
prehensive idea, free from important ambiguities, for ordinary comparative 
purposes/'^ 

A third method which is the one we shall follow in this work is that 
of a census of production. This consists in valuing the yield from the soil, 
(food-crops and commercial crops,) the amount of coal, iron, and other 
materials extracted from mines, the amount of animal produce and fish 
obtained, of textiles and all other manufactured goods of any description 
made by every kind of craft and industry within the country, etc; deducting 
the value of raw material used up in the agricultural and industrial processes. 
This is very much the idea of the British Census of Production of 1907, 1912 
and 1921; as also of those of the United States and Canada.^ It may be noted, 
by the way, that such a census is different from the direct Income Census 
us adopted by Australia for 1914-15. 

A like method is that of a census of consumption. In 1903, Sir Robert 
Giff<^n made an estimate of the wholesale cost of various articles consumed 
and of services rendered in the United Kingdom in the preceding year. This 
is published as Appendix A to his Essay on ‘‘The Wealth of the Empire and 
how it should be used.’^^ 

* # * # * «^ 

4. niustrative data. —We should here like to illustrate the difference 
between income-wealth and capital-wealth, by adducing some relevant figures 
for the United Kingdom and other countries. 

In 1903, Sir Robert Gif fen made a very rough estimate of the wealth of 
the British Empire^ as follows:— 

Aggregate Income Capital or Wealth 
(In million £) 


United Kingdom 

.. 1,750 .. 

.. 270 .. 

.. 15,000 

Canada 

.. 1,350 

Australasia .. 

.. 210 .. 

88 

India ^ 

.. 600 .. 

South Africa.. 

.. 100 .. 

600 

Remainder of the Empire 

.. 200 .. 

.. 1,200 


Total .. 3,130 

22,250 


1 Stamp: BrHinb Incomes and Property p. 416. 

2 Fi^an article by Eai Bahadur D. N. Ohosh, Ofl^ciating Director of Statistics, 
in, the dewmel lodian loduttrie* end Leboor (Vol. II, Part 3) for August 1922. 

3 £eoiioinlo loi|iiiri«t and Btttdieft* VoL II, pp. 362 e/, ; 

4 fUafen /Aclof pp. 362-82. - 

5 In oonnection with India, Sir Bobert Giffeu writes: “India I would put down at 

^600 millions {Bs. 30 per head j which is eeariainly not a large amount for 300 millions of 
people, but where th® adult orainary labourer worlu for about Es. 7, a month, ^ much, 
or little overper annum, that is, £1 per head; asstiming a famity ot per^ns 
it woidd mfe income of the people ia haore than 


equal to twice the amount per head eamset 
mass of ^e people.^’ 


I labouring classes Who eoimtitute the 
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The total private wealth (as distinguished from public wealth) of France 
has been estimated in 1908 to be £9,000 millions by Messieurs Lavergne 
and Panil Henri, (La Bichesse de la France) \ while the annual income has 
been estimated (about 1907) to be between £900 and £1,000 million. 

Giffen® put the income of the U. S. approximately at £3,000 million and 
the total wealth or capital at £18,000 millions. That was in 1903. But 
very recently the (U. S. ) National Bureau of Economic Research have made 
estimates of the income of the United States for the years 1909 to 1919.® 
Professor King has made estimates by the data of Production, while Dr. 
Knauth has proceeded on the basis of Incomes Received. There is a very close 
agreement between the results; which for one thing is due to a considerable 
part of the total being arrived at from identical sources or data, and to the 
unavoidable overlapping of sources; Dr. Knauth using the data of production 
for his farmers’ incomes, and Professor King using income figures for the 
big section of Unclassified Industries.” The results for 1913 and 1918 are 
as follows:— 


Total Inooma iln Billioo Dollars) 


By production. 

By Income . 

Final (i.o’. average of the two) 
Purchasing power at 1913 level 

Pai 

Actual . 

At 1913 price-level 


1913 

1918 

1919 

35*0 

00*4 

,, 

33*3 

ta*7 

00*0 

34*4 

01*0 

, , 

34*4 

38’8 

. . 

1 Dollars) 



354 

580 


354 

372 

, , 


Mr. Ingalls gives^ us an estimate of 272 billion dollars as the capital- 
wealth of the United States, and (roughly) 65.5 billion dollars as the national 
income, for the year 1920. 

At the end of the book® Mr. Ingalls quotes estimates of the national, 
wealth of the five participating powers at the Washington Conference for 
the Limitation of Armaments, December 1921. The figures, (which he 
writes to have obtained from the Wall Street Journal) are as follows:— 



Population 

^Millions). 

National Wealth 
(Billions.) 

Per Capita wealth. 

The United States 

106*4 

$ 350 

£72*9 

$ 3280 

£085 

The British Empire (Sic) (a) 

45*5 

180 

37*5 

3959 

824 

France . 

41*4 

100 

20-8 

2411 

502 

Italy . 

36*7 

30 

6*3 

817 

’70 

Japan . 

55*9 

25 

5-2 

447 

»3 


(Note : A billion is a thousand millions or 100 crores). 


(Note : Dollars converted into £ at par value). 

(a) (8o in the book. But it ought to read *‘Tho United Kingdom *’ only. We have 
absolutely no means of ascertaining the veracity of these figures, nor had Mr. inwalls hha^r 
self; they may be allowed to pass with a comment that the figiue for the U. K. seems to 
be very much exaggerated while those of the U. 8. and France are also highly questionable.) 

1 Quoted from MuUuOi's Diet, of Statis^et. 

2 > w. 

3 Ineoi^ ill tli^ United Steles t Its Asaeiint end Distrlbiitloa. 

4 Weeltii ead laeotise el the Aieerioee People* p. 31. 

5 P. 810. 
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So far as the pre-war position of the CWef Powers is Ooncemed, howeter, ’ 
Dr. Stamp’s estimates^ are the most authoritative 


Capital Income! Kelativo 

COUNTRIES Income per (including from share* of 

head land) per property property 

head per head in total 

United Kingdom . £50 £318 £ J6 32o|o 

United States. 72 424 21 29 

Germany. 30 244 12 40 

France. 38 303 15 20 

Italy . 23 128 0 26 

Australia . 54 318 16 30 

Canada 3 . 40 390 15 37*5 

Japan. 6 44 , 2 33 


As for Germany, there is no doubt, a considerable reduction bag taken 
place both in her national wealth and in her national income. In 1913 
Helfferich had calculated the total wealth of the German Empire at 310 mil¬ 
liards of gold marks, and her income at 40 milliard gold marks. Very recently 
Dr. Monitz Elsas ^ has calculated that, allowing for loss of territory and popu¬ 
lation, even a figure of 208 milliard gold marks is much too high an estimate 
of the wealth of the Reich; while her national income can certainly not be 
higher than 16% milliard gold marks. This means that her Wealth has 
sunk from £244 to £173 per head; and her income from £30 to 14 per head#. 


No literature on this subject can pass over MulhalPs book. Industries 
and wealth of Nations i.e., the nations of Christendom, the principal coun¬ 
tries of Europe and America. This is a most instructive book. It gives, as 
no other work does, the figures both of production and of value, of wealth 
and of earnings, and the details about their constituents. He also makes dear 
the distinction between aggregate and average and between gross and net' 
wealth and earnings. It is unfortunate that the book is very old, and gives 
the position as it was in 1895. The same old figures are given in Mr. Mul- 
halPs Dictionary of Statistics, while Mr. Webb's Complement to M nl h a l l *s 
Dictionary does not make any clear advance. We, however, give the follow¬ 
ing table, for whatever it may be worth, combining Mulhall's comparative- 
tables 1, 33, 34, 35, 36 and 37:— 


1 Article on the Wealth and Income of the Chief 

Sttttistioul Joumalt July 1919. 


2 Mr. Ingalls also (op. p. 81) give# some pre-war 


Powersby Dr. Stamp, in the 
estimates of national wealth. 


British Empire 
German Empire 
France 
Russia 

Austria Hungary 
Italy * ^ 
Belgium 


Billion. Billion. 


$ 130 — 

£ 27*1 

05 

13-5 

50 

10*4 

40 

8-3 

25 

5-2 

20 

4*1 

9 

1*9 


3 Tlia Statist (of December 29, 1923) gives a quite recent estimate of the national 
wealth of Canada at $^,482 mSuan, (£4,6S4 million, i.e. £538 per head), in 1920. 


4 Ffde Article on “ The Economic Position of Germany '' by Dr. Elsee in 

Eeonofiiiet (MontlitT Sniiplameiit), (December 22, 1923). 
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copiJxwEa 

POPULA¬ 

TION 

YEAELY EABNINGS 


WEALTH 


in millions 

Total. 

Million 

£. 

Per 

Inhabi¬ 

tant 

£. 

Net,l per 
Inhabi¬ 
tant 
£. 

Total. 

Million 

£. 

Per 

Inhabi¬ 

tant 

£. 

Net,2 per 
Inhabi¬ 
tant 
£. 

United Kingdom... 

39-5 

142.3 

36-0 

32*9 

11,806 

302 

260 

Trance 

38*4 

1199 

31*2 

27*0 

9,690 

252 

216 

Germany 

52 

1284 

24*7 

22*2 

8,052 

156 

144 

Bussia .. 

105 

1004 

9*5 

8*5 

6,425 

61 

54 

Austria 

43 

707 

16*7 

14*7 

4,512 

104 

91 

Italy 

31 

436 

140 

11-8 

3,160 

101 

83 

Spain 

17 

, 273 

15*5 

1.3*8 

2,380 

135 

119 

Portugal 

Sweden and Nor¬ 

4.7 

1 

(54 

13*6 

11*8 

411 

87 

56 

way 

C*9 

142 

20*6 

19*1 

790 

114 

109 

Denmark 

2*2 

60 

27*3 

25*1 

506 

230 

225 

Holland 

4*8 

124 

25*8 

22*5 

880 

183 

160 

Belgium 

6-4 

181 

28*3 

26*2 

98S 

154 

140 

Switzerland 

3*0 

70 

23*3 

21*5 

492 

164 

166 

Greece 

2*2 

28 

12*5 

10*5 

222 

101 

• 86 

United States 

70*7 

3116 

44*0 

41*5 

16,350 

234 

228 

Canada 

5*1 

ISS 

36*0 

34*4 

1,003 

196 

182 

Australia 

4*2 

215 

51*2 

48*7 

1,076 

256 

199 

Gteneral Average... 

•• 

•• 

23*6 

21*4 

• • 

153 

141 


As for the IJBited Kingdom the most recent estimates are those for 


1914, made by Sir L. G. Chiozza-Money, * (16,000 million); Mr. Edgar 
Grammond^ (16,400 million) and Sir Josiah Stamp* (14,300 million £). Dr. 
Stamp has worked out his estimate in greater details in his British Incomes 
and Property (pp. 376 et seq.), which is a most valuable book on the sub¬ 
ject of the wealth of the United Kingdom. In his latest work ®, Dr. Stamp sets 
his own figures side by side with those of Mr. Crammond and criticizes the 
latter as rather high. Owing to technical difficulties and to other difficulties in 
principle, Dr. Stamp does not give any estimate for post-war years; but ex¬ 
presses an opinion that for c. 1920 the national wealth cannot exceed £19 to 
20,000 million, and is probably much less. 

The national income of the U. K. has been estimated by the same autbo* 
rity at £3,900 million for 1920, as against £2,250 million in 1914. Sir L. G. 
CMozza-Money gave an estimate of £3,600 million for 1920 befpre the Royal 
Commisaion on Income-tax. A writer in the Westminster Bank Beview 
(October 1923} arrives at about the same result (£ 3,500 million) for 1922; 
his method, however, is highly objectionable, but its merits or demerits need 


1 I4#t Kftraifigtt that is, excluding taxation per head. 

2 Net Wealiii* i.e. excluding debt per head. 

3 In his lUdbet atiil Poverty (1910), however, he gives (pp. 02-5} a figure of £13,762 

milUon tot 1903. 

4 lonrtilil, 1914. 

5 Ibid. 

^ Wooltli aiod Taxable GaiNiolty* pp. i te SS. 

7 /btt/p. 75. 
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not detain us here. A more optimistic reviewer of that article ^ considers that 
figure too low, and says he would be surprised to learn that the gross national 
income in 1923 is less than £4,300 million. 

Since our work relates to the income-wealth of India, we would have liked 
to give a detailed illustration of an estimate of the national income of any 
country, as that would have made it clear what categories usually enter into 
such a computation; but we have not come across any table sufficiently 
detailed, (and recent,) to be useful. There are, of course, a good many 
detailed estimates of capital wealth; but it will serve no good purpose to 
give any of them in extenso. We, therefore, leave the illustrative data here. 





* CHAPTER III 


The Coacept of National Income 

1. Want of concensus as to the meaning of **income." —^In this chapter 
it is proposed to enter into greater detail about the concept of national 
income; and this will also involve us incidentally into a discussion of income. 

What Professor Fisher says about income ^ applies also to national income. 
He complains that the state of economic opinion on the subject is deplorably 
confused and conflicting." Either because the concept is deemed too obvi¬ 
ous, or because the task of analyzing leads them into greater intricacies and' 
confusion than they would like to unravel, the writers on the subject are apt 
to give vague definitions and '^seek refuge in an obscure and ambiguous 
phraseology." 

The truth about the matter is that the analysis of this concept is a matter 
of some difficulty. We do not agree with Professor Fisher in his belief that 
there exists a definite income-concept. We rather hold with the 
German economist ^ who wrote that there was no useful concept of income 
available. What Senior wrote ^ several decades ago about capital, is also true 
of income, viz., that ^*it has been so variously defined that it may be doubt¬ 
ful whether it has any generally received meaning." The general and pre¬ 
valent notion of national income is that it consists of products and services* 
that are actually exchanged for money between individuals. But difficulties 
arise when a precise definition of national income is to be arrived at. In the 
following sections, therefore, we propose to confine ourselves to those points 
only in the concept of national income which are the subjects of technical 
controversy. 

2. Things produced or consumed? —^In the first place, does it consist of 
things produced or things consumed? Dr. A. L. Bowley, after remarking 
that "it is doubtful whether a perfectly definite meaning can be attached to 
total national income" proceeds to say that in his opinion it is more correctly 
"a total estimated value of services rendered to and commodities consumed, 
by the members of the nation, together with the addition of savings"; (an 
element over the inclusion of which there is such fierce controversy). And 
Dr. Marshall and Professor Fisher have waged a long war as to whether it 

1 Tii« of Capital and Income* 

2 mcinwaehter. 

3 Article on Pol in Bne^rplopaedia Metropolitana* 

4 Eleinentary Mamial of Ctatlstieet p. 17^^ 
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•was production or consumption that mattered. Dr. Marshall maintained ^ thfift 
the national dividend included an inventory of new things produced; while 
Fisher * would identify national dividend with those services alone that entered 
directly into consumption. Their arguments are discussed at length by Pro¬ 
fessor Pigou 3 and we need not enter into their relative merits. The one or 
the other will be the correct attitude according to the purpose in hand, (viz., 
whether it is the entire consumption or the immediate consumption). The 
distinction is rather in the way of looking at things, than in principle. For, 
as Marshall himself says, ^ **in the broad sense it is true that all production 
is for consumption, and that the national income is convertible with the ag¬ 
gregate of consumption.'^ 

We shall, however, accept Marshall's idea as against Fisher's; because 
we believe the real annual income to be the commodities produced within 
the year and available for consumption at any future time, immediate or 
distant, rather than the amount actually consumed. At any rate the former 
accords better with the popular idea of income as something available for 
use or consumption rather than the lot actually or already consumed. 

3. Is income ever subjective? —^Next, is income.ever subjective! We 
have, in defining wealth, confined it to external commodities. But it is de¬ 
nied that income stands to wealth in the relation of species to genus. There 
is an enormous amount of confusion over the question of defining nati(mal 
income; which is due to this: Statisticians look to economists to define the 
term in such a manner that they (the statisticians) may be able to measure 
its numerical content. But to interpret this term in such a manner is a 
matter of great difficulty. Hence arises a host of definitions whose object 
is either to state the statisticians' point of view, or the economists,' or to 
reconcile the two. 

In effecting this reconciliation, the subjective aspect of income is the 
first to be given a go by. Here we shall consider the definition of Professor 
Pigou. In considering the influence of the national dividend on economic 
welfare he says: ^ ** Economic causes act upo^n the welfare of a community not 
directly, but through the earning and spending of that objective counterpart 
of economic welfare which economists call the national dividend or national 
income.'^ But what is the national dividend! It is ^‘that part of the objective 
income of the community thAt can be measured in money." Notice the word 

r H, IV,.Sv • ^ ~ ^ ^ 

3 BoMomiet of W«ll«r«t pp. 33-6. Profeesor Pigaii recogniaiiig tke 
Piaher^s coueeptiOii^ givea it tbs same ^^coaaumabjis utsoniej'' pf iiAtioaaj iuciipte of 
coamimable g:ooda", to diatiagniab tbia ontity freab ^'uaticttial divfdeUdU** 

p;-Ao " 
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ebjaetive and the phrase ‘^that ean be measured in money/’ According to 
Professor Pigou^ then, we have got to exclude that subjective portion ^ in the 
shape of pleasure, ©sthetic enjoyment, enlightenment, sense of security, free¬ 
dom, acquisition of skill or ability, existence of orderliness, and all the varied 
social influences. Of the objective income again that portion only is included 
which is actually exchanged for money. Thus will be excluded the following 
four groups of things, distinguished by Dr. Dalton, ^ which are obtained other¬ 
wise than by exchange; ‘^(a) goods which men produce for themselves, ser¬ 
vices which they render to themselves, and the benefits which they derive 
from the direct use of their own property; (b) goods and services which they 
receive gratuitously from other persons or private institutions, and the bene¬ 
fits derived from the direct use of the property of such persons or institu¬ 
tions; (c) goods and services which they receive gratuitously from public 
authorities, and the benefits which they derive from the direct use of public 
property; (d) such free and unappropriated goods as they make use of.” 

The defects of such a definition as Pigou’s are evident. But we should 
prefer to reserve comments to a later section. At present, as Professor Pigou 
accepts in toto the definition of Marshall, let us go to Dr. Mai*shall himself. 

4. Analysis of Dr. Harshall’s concept. —^Dr. Marshall’s definition of “in¬ 
come” simply, is very broad. Though in ordinary parlance a person’s income 
is identified with his money income, there is yet a broad use of the term occa¬ 
sionally needed, which includes “the whole income of benefits of every sort 
which a person derives from the ownership of property however applied.” ® 
As with a person, so with society. From the social point of view, (which Dr. 
Marshall deliberately adopts in preference to the individual), income is re¬ 
garded as “including all the benefits which mankind derive at any time 
from their efforts, in the present and in the past, to turn nature’s resources 
to their best account.” It may be asked whether the pleasure derived from 
the beauties of the rainbow, the sweet taste of the fresh morning air, and like 
things, are also to be included in the content. Marshall replies that “they 
are left out, not because they are unimportant, nor because the estimate 


1 , Called by Professor Fisher ^Hhe Psychic mcome'' {op dt, ch. X pp. 165). Professor 
Fisher considers income rather psychologically, as do Hadley, l^ux and others. It is not 
a form of wealth, but the usance of it. It is a flow of Saryto#f rendered b»y capital. The 
loaf is not the income, but its use (nourishment) is. The concept is, indeed, too subtle to 
be grasped, and will not be of any use for our purposes. Fisher eomplains aboutmis* 
eeUaneous assortment of concepts^' (of income); but his own one will take us farther away 
■ than ever. 

2. The^.lli.eatMlitr ol.laoomesp. 167 ' ^ ' 

3. II, IV, 4i To give a much-quoted example; ‘‘ It includes the benefits ^ 
the use cf his own piano, equally with those winch a pigno-d^aler wouljl |^i 

a piano on hire.’' 
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watdd in any way be vitiated by inclnding them, but solely because reckoning 
them in would serve no good purpose, while it would add greatly to tho 
length of our sentences and the prolixity of our discussions.” The justifies* 
tion for such an omission is only that economics, like law, takes no account of 
trifles; it follows the maxim de minimis non curat lex. Details of secondary 
importance which serve only to overburden our discussion, and to offend 
against popular conventions, are omitted; but there are some details which 
are of first-rate importance and must therefore be included, popular conven* 
tions notwithstanding. Thus a dwelling house inhabited by its owner is re¬ 
garded by the British Income Tax Commissioners as a source of taxable in¬ 
come. 

In another placed Dr. Marshall writes: ”The labour and capital of a 
country, acting on its natural resources, produce annually a certain net aggre¬ 
gate of commodities, material and immaterial, including services of all kinds. 
This is the true net annual income or revenue of the country, or the national 
dividend.” We may here say that this is regarded as the standard defini¬ 
tion of the term. 

It will be observed that the last definition, being less sweeping, is an 
improvement on the previous one. But as Dr. Bowley observes, ^ in both 
these definitions there is a considerable ” watering down” to suit the statis¬ 
tician. Thus, for example, are omitted: use of personal possessions other 
than houses, use of public property such as toll-free bridges, services render¬ 
ed gratuitously by members of the household or by friends, and those render¬ 
ed by an uidividual to himself. ^ In practical matters, contends Marshall,^ theo¬ 
retical completeness may be bought at too great a cost. 

5. Criticism of these definitions. —These definitions (of Dr. Marshall and 
Professor Pigou) suffer from a great many defects, of which both the writers 
are aware. The first and foremost one is the want of symmetry. It is admitted 
in all these definitions that, so far as national income is to be measured, 
account can only be taken of the things actually exchanged. But the bought 
and the unbought kinds do not differ in essence from one another; things 
which one buys with money are not essentially different from those that one 
gets gratuitously. And, therefore, the proposed restriction has something of 
arbitrariness about it. 

But this restriction will have to be accepted; for, if it is not accepted we 
shall find ourselves eopfronted with the dilemma of either considering na^ 
tional dividend as commensurate with the whole awinual flow of goods and 

1 VI, X, 

$ JesesMil* Marsh p# E 

ayx,x,m 

4 XI, IV, 4. 



jierTic^ of ^vory'kiiid whafKSoever—a very wide definition and impracticable 
lor the statistician^’ purpose—or pf abandoning altogether all efforts to ar¬ 
rive at any workable definition. But as both of these two courses would ill 
•befit a scientific treatment of any subject, it will be necessary to make 
the measuring rod. No known statistical measure can really give us 
all that a wide definition would requii^e. Only things which are exchanged 
not merely those that are exchangeable, count. Moreover,as even Dr. Dalton 
(who otherwise is an advocate of the wider definition) admits,*^ 'it would 
be pedantic to. argue as though the elements excluded were, under modem 
conditions, of the same importance as those more commonly regarded as in¬ 
come and more easily valued.” This restriction to things and services which 
are actually exchanged (for money, that is) within the community can, there¬ 
fore, be justified also on the grounds of necessity and convenience. As Pro¬ 
fessor Pigou observes, ^the concept of national dividend, (like that of eco¬ 
nomic welfare to which it is co-ordinate), is necessarily elastic. It is there¬ 
fore a matter of convenience, and not of principle or logic as Professor Fisher 
makes it, what precise significance may be given to it. 

But the criticism of statisticians is not that it is restricted, but that 
it is not clear or restricted enough for their purposes. Their aim is an esti¬ 
mate of the nation’s income in ternis of £. s. d. How is that to be done! 

hlarshall writes^"Social income may be estimated by adding together 
the incomes of the individuals in the society in question. But to reckon it 
directly is for most purposes simplest and best. Everything that is produced 
in the course of a year, every service rendered, every fresh utility brought 
nbout, is a part of the national income. Thus it includes the benefit derived 
fmm the advice of a physician, the pleasure got from hearing a professional 
singer, and the enjoyment of all other services which one person may be hired 
to perform for another.” 

This clearly gives to the statistician no solution whatsoever. The question 
at once arises, how and by what standard are the "benefits” and the "plea- 
.sures^V to be measured. "Ah, but you can measure the services which 
result in those benefits or pleasures”, someone may reply. But as this 
"measurement of services” raises a very fundamental issue in regard to 
which we depart from the conventional treatment of the subject, we defer it 
to the next chapter. 


1. ef. Stamp British loeomcs and Property* p. 415. 

2. Op. eit, p. 153. 

3. Op. cit P- 30. 

4. fCodhomiet of Indtiitry* p. 25. (also Prihcipiet* Xt, IV, 5.) 

5. Th^ method of ail fli» (hsdiyidiuil) laeoaiMis raises many small .fmt 

knotty problems; for vi^hieh vide Dr. Stamp ^s British liiooiiios and Property p. 412 ei sso. 
and Br.BowIey'e aytielo oa '^The dednitioii pf Katioiml Income” in the Koomoailo 
Journel Hareh pp. i to 11. Some of thorn are touched in In 

comparison with this method^ that of estiniaCes^hy jpn^iietioh is siilipl€ though it 
requires more work. The fallacy of doable counting easily eecapea 

inetlied; but can be as easily detected and avoided & the latter^ 



CHAPTER IV 

Problem of the Inclusion of ** Services ^ in a Computation 
of National Income 


1. The conventional attitude with reifard to ‘^services”. —We have seen 
In the last chapter that the national dividend is defined as consisting of com¬ 
modities and services. The question, whether we should include the money- 
value of ^‘services’’ ^ which do not directly result in material commodities, in a 
reckoning of the national annual (or income) wealth, is a vexed one; and in 
order to make our position clear we shall have to discuss it at great length. 
Por it is here that we deviate from the conventional views on the subject. 
According to these views, the money-value of services'' is included in a 
reckoning of the national income, and the basis of valuation is the actual 
money-income received by the several individuals and groups that render the 
‘‘‘services," on this simple assumption, that the price (or money-value) of 
their services is what people actually do pay them in the ordinary course of 
,.affairs by way of a remuneration; and which payment, looked at from the 
point of view of the recipients, constitutes their income. We have quoted 
Dr, Marshall above; his definition of the net income includes “services of 
Jill kinds." 2 Pigou, following Marshall closely, is of the same opinion. ^ He 
takes the definition of the British Income Tax Commissioners, which obviously 
includes such income as is derived in the shape of remuneration for services. 
And this is the usual practice of most statisticians, like Dr. Stamp, Mulhall, 
Bowley, and others. 

But there are certain recognized limitations to the inclusion of “ser¬ 
vices." Services which a man renders to himself or receives gratuitously 
by or from his friends or the members of his family are excluded. This is 
4one on the ground that we should not include as part of the national income 

L For til# benefit of thwe who are conversant with Frofeasor Filler phraseology 
we may state here at once that onr ‘^aervicea^^ and faih services’’mean quite different 
ihings. By this term we refer to the work of doctors, lawyers, and of such professional 
«nd other ejaases only, whieli <lo#a not dir##tly produee^imitorfainnd tengikt# 

.nonaiawdiftiff • While Professor Fisher means by ** services ” tho nbstmot ns# of wealth* 
the serviees of a pi«no (mnaio), of a honse, {shelter, or money rentals), of a Jonf 
bread, {nourishment). In this Chapter the term. Mserviees” (in inverted emamai) 
imirnt to be ^qualified by phmso Hiiidiieh doe^ directly loaalt 

In material eommoqitles’’. ThlO special sense of the Word, will therefore tm:.narrower 
than Juat the ordinary meaning of sorvlnot* and it is hoped that the context al^o in each 
mlB mah^O It eloax whe^^ tlm mdiuazy Or the spe^ sense is meant. 

% yi 1,'ifi.' . 

' 'JBeoaonsles' edl’Wsdii*^siq. 
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such services as we do not ordinarily include as part of an individuars in¬ 
come. So are also excluded the immense services rendered by wives and 
mothers in household duties.^ 

2. The Paradoxes it gives rise to. —^But the capriciousness or arbitrari- 
ne^ of such a plan is obvious; for some of the excluded services are intimate¬ 
ly connected and interwoven with some of the included ones; and there is 
no essential difference between them. Pigou expresses his regret for the 
want of symmetry that is caused by such a compromise; but finds himself 
constrained by '‘conditions** to have nothing better than this.^ Is it really 
so! Are the resources of the economist and the logician really exhaustedf 

Witness the violent paradoxes that would arise from this compromise. 
If a man puts on his own clothes his services count for nothing; but if he 
receives the assistance of a valet that service would count for something 
in the national dividend. This may be a trivial point; and we may feel 
satisfied with Dr. MarshalPs contention that just as De minimis non curat 
lex, so should Economics. But the fact remains that when we do a thing 
ourselves rather than have it done by others there will be so much shrinkage 
of national income—that is, according to the conventional plan we are criti¬ 
cising. 

Consider now the next case. The services rendered by women enter into 
the national dividend if rendered in exchange for wages, but not when render¬ 
ed gratuitously for their household duties. To take Dr. Stamp’s example: ® 
If a man earning £200 pays £1 a week to a housekeeper, they figure together 
in the national income at £252; but if he marries her and continues hia 
payment of £1, the national income would shrink by £52. These limitationa 
are understood and expressed but nothing further is done. The evaluation 
of wives* services, where not subject to a monetary test, being so difficult 
a matter, it is conveniently ignored. But even Dr. Stamp in his later work 4 
admits that a great strain was thrown upon this convention during the War. 

1 “The greatest unpaid service of all", as, Professor Smart says. (Tk# 0i»trl- 

kntlonol Incomas, p. 0 /.) This writer has a whole chapter(ch. XI) on *ancome which 

•seapes both notice and assessment", the seven categories of which are: (1) Uztj^d 
Mrvices, particularly those of women in the household; (2) growing leisure, espeeially 
in these days when work is hard and uncongenial; (3) congenial occupation as a wealth 
in i^elf apart from its product; (4) satisfactions from our social relations (eg, inter¬ 
course, association, culture, amusement, co-operation, happiness etc.); (5) new inventione 
and improved qualities of existing goods wldch greatly add to the income of ben^tr (6) 
public and private property yielding no revenue, and the benejdts which are ebntsmuiidiy 
obtained from the many ways by which our growing knowledge and organinatioa midiw 
the most of our environment, <e.g. improV^ent df cities); and (7) the wealth ffckl 
national conditions like freedom, equity ^ opportunities, peace, aeeutity «Ad 
government. : 

2 Op. 

3 Britisli iMomoa «ii4 Property, p, 415. 

4 Weekli end Tnsehle C*peoily» p. 54, 
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Consider the following; *‘if a million women were employed in indnstry and 
performed services worth £100,000,000, While a million wives stopped at home, 
the national income would increase by a hundred million only; but if these 
ladies changed places, the million wives going out to work and earning 
£100,000,000, while the million women became domestic servants and house¬ 
keepers in the homes of the wives instead of being out-workers, and are 
also paid £100,000,000, we get an addition of £200,000,000 to the national in¬ 
come/' And all this difference for a mere change in social practice! 

Again the philanthropic work done by church workers and all honorary 
workers, the disinterested services of experimenters and scientists, and the 
political and social work of many among the leisured classes, which do not 
enter into the national dividend, or which enter at very much less than what 
they deserve, will help to swell the national dividend if these persons are 
properly paid for their services, though the actual work remains the same as 
before. The Act which provided for payment to Members of Parliament en¬ 
hanced the national dividend by about £250,000. 

We thus see that a mere change in social practice would increase or de¬ 
crease the money-incomes, and consequently the national dividend; for in 
attempting to evaluate these services and make for their inclusion in the 
national dividend, there will be no recourse but to fall back upon the very 
unceilain and capricious standard afforded by the actual money income earn¬ 
ed, and assessable for the purposes of income-tax. 

Further, even services usually worth a given amount may, at the mere will 
of those who perform them, be given much higher and exaggerated ‘‘values," 
and the national dividend would rise above its figure upon any reasonable 
exchange basis. ‘‘A, the great surgeon performs an operation for B, the prima 
donna; B goes to sing at a social function for C, the leading barrister; C takes 
a brief for A in a law suit. Each one is in the habit of selling the particular 
service to the community at £100; but on this occasion each sends in a bill 
for £1,000, which is paid; and up goes the national income by £2,700." ^ Take 
the reverse case; A, the surgeon, performs an operation for B, the barrister,, 
who then holds a brief for A in a law-suit; the services of each are usually 
worth £200 but on this occasion they agree to cancel each other's obligations> 
so down goes the national income by £400. This will in general be so with 
an extended use of barter. Such instances could be multiplied indefinitely. 

The sugg^tion that actual money incomes wjU represent the mioney 
yaJues of the '^seryices" suffers greatly from the obvious fact of the axis- 
ienee of non-mdnetai*;^^ e^gl, most domestic servants get 
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besides their wages, their food and lodging—forms of real income which, how¬ 
ever, do not enter into their money incomes. 

3. Drager of ''double counting/' —^Finally, in estimates of the worth of 
services based upon money incomes (as discovered by income-tax statistics,) 
there is the danger that the same real income will be counted over and over 
again* The example of the land-owner, his private secretary and his domes¬ 
tic servant is quoted in most books. ^ A land-owner earns £20,000 and gives 
£500 to a private secretary who engages a house-keeper at £50. Ought the 
national income to be considered at £20,550 or at £20,000 only? Marshall 
argues for the higher figure because we have to add, he says, the income of 
the landowner, plus the services of the Secretary, plus those of the house¬ 
keeper, the last two items of the social income being expressed in their 
money worth at £500 and £50. But Sir Leo Chiozza Money is more careful; 
and says that if the services of the Secretary, and his housekeeper contribute 
to the getting the landlord’s income then a deduction should be made, for 
the income of £20,000, includes remuneration for those services as well, so 
that the incomes are £19,500, £450 and £50. But that if the £500 are spent 
by the landlord in spending the income, and not in order to get it; and 
if £50 is one way of spending or enjoying his income by the Secretary, and 
it was quite possible for him to earn those five hundred without spending 
those fifty; then in each case no deduction should be made and the total 
should stand at £20,550. The distinction is indeed very subtle; but for prac¬ 
tical purposes it will be useless. How are we to know whether the services 
of a private secretary are obtained in "getting” the landlord’s income or 
merely in "spending” it? Perhaps both considerations enter inextricably. 
Again, how can you say whether the services of the housekeeper do or do 
not help the secretary in earning his income? You can argue on both sides 
equally strongly. You can say that the housekeeper does not aid in earning 
the £500, because the secretary could have earned that much even if he had 
not employed her. Per contra, you can say that she does aid him in earning 
because if she had not been there, he would have had to spend a part of his 
time in his household work, and so would have earned less. 

4. Why "services” are excluded by us. —^A feeling may creep over the 
weary reader that we are making a mountain out of a molehill. But these 
and other instances only serve to demonstrate how capricious would be the 
inclusion (in an otherwise precise statistical computation) of any figure of 
money incomes as representing the worth of "services” in the total national 
dividend. 

The inelumon of such a figure would rather make the whole ineonsistmit^ 
unreliable for practical purposes, and illogical in principle. Our quarrel wi& 

1. cf. Marshal, n, 6. 

2. Tbe p. 120 


the accepted views is not that the **services'’ which do not result in material 
production have no value, not that they are in no sense a form of the income 
of the community; but merely that, having regard to their insusceptibility to 
being rightly measured by the suggested (and the only possible) measure* 
of moneydncomes, it would be merely clouding the main issues of statistical 
study to reckon them in. They ought rather to be left to be accounted for 
separately. 

It will thus be better by far to adopt the test of measureability in money,, 
and to measure national income by only the material and tangible commodities 
produced. Any other test, e.g. measurement in terms of life-force, or of vita- 
mines, would be impracticable, and even if any one succeeded in applying any 
of these tests the result would be unintelligible to lay readers. Our idea will,, 
therefore, be the most suitable. We, however, need to distinguish it from? 
the conventional idea which includes, in the estimate of national income;, 
both the commodities produced and the services not resulting in material 
production. 

5. Our concept of national income distinguished from the conventional; 

Two ways seemed open to us to represent this distinction, but the first one. 
has to be rejected. 

• The first one was to introduce the qualifying word “real" to represent 
our conception of the income-wealth. The “real income" would then be 
the sum of tangible commodities only; the (call it) “nominal income" would 
be the sum of commodities and services not resulting in material commodi¬ 
ties. But the choice of these qualifying words was not happy. And more¬ 
over the term “real" has already been appropriated by a (“sentimental") 
section of writers to represent, not only commodities and services, but also 
intangible forms of income (like the pleasure derived from viewing natural 
sceneries, etc.)—just the contrary of what we mean—a practice which most 
economists agree in rejecting. 

The second way which we suggest for acceptance is to oppose the term 
national dividend to the term national income; that is to say, to confine 
the term national dividend, (which suggests the idea of a cake made and 
ready to be apportioned among the beneficiaries), to denote the commodity 
income only, while the term national income may be used to denote 
the sum total of earnings" or “comings in" from all directions, whether 
in the shape of material commodities, or in the shape of mere abstract ser^ 
vices. It may be noted that in his Industries and Wealtii of Natimis MulhaU 
makes use of the convenient tern “earnings" in this sense, viz., mcome frpni 
the sale of commodities and from the sale of eervices not already embodied 
in those commodities. 
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This would have the effect of differentiating the terms ''national divi- 
dend'^ and "national income." It will be objected that the two terms have 
been so long held to be convertible that immense conxusion is likely to 
follow if we make them mean different things, or if we thus delimit their con¬ 
notations. But our reply is that though the terms have been held to be con¬ 
vertible, they need no longer be. We shall be only wasting a useful term if 
we make "national dividend" coincident with "national income." The idea 
of a lump sum of material commodities, produced, and available for distribu¬ 
tion, is entirely different from the idea of a sum of the earnings of all mem¬ 
bers of a community. And there is no reason why different ideas should not 
be distinguished by the employment of different terms. There is also no 
reason why such an apt term like "national dividend" should not be availed 
of to mark this differentiation. Although Dr. Marshall holds the two terms 
to be convertible, he admits, ^ that "the latter term (meaning national divi¬ 
dend) is the more sigxdficant when we are looking at national income in 
the character of the sum of new sources of enjoyment that are available for 
distribution." 

So that, instead of causing the apprehended confusion, we shall rather 
ibe putting an end to the existing confusion, which arises from the use of 
the same terms to indicate two different ideas. Economists frequently com¬ 
plain, (in the introduction or first chapters of their general treatises on the 
aubject), that the phraseology of their science is inadequate or confusing 
.(by the same terms connoting different ideas). But in the present matter 
they can easily improve their phraseology at a very little sacrifice. We sub¬ 
mit, therefore, that the term national dividend should denote a nation’s 
material and tangible production in a year; while the term national income 
should denote the sum total of the earnings of all the members of a community, 
(including also the persons fictitim.) 

The distinction in ideas gives rise also to a distinction in methods. The 
method for computing the national income will be different from that for 
computing the national dividend. In the former case we shall have to 
siun up the returns from all sources in the shape of rents, royalties, profits, in¬ 
terests, salaries and wages, adding for the remuneration of other services, 
and for the value of occupations of houses, while deducting for "double* 
counting" and external debts. In the latter case we shall have to go in 
for a kind of census of production. The former method proves most handy 
for giving us an idea of the total earnings in a country with an extensive and 
elaborate income-tax system, as in England. But in our country the perti^ 
neat data cannbt be available at all; because the income-tax playa a vaiy smell 

1 VI, 1,10. 
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part in our system. Hmice, no estimate of the total eamtiigs ^ in India can be 
made with any show of accuracy. In the later parts of this work, therefore, 
we shall only confine ourselves to an estimate of the total production of 
India. 

* ♦ ♦ 

6. Two objections to our plan. —^Revenons a nos moutons: let us now 
consider possible objections to the main argument of this Chapter, viz., that 
in an estimate of national income the price of services which do not result 
in material production should not be included, in other words that the money- 
incomes of those members of the community whose services do not result 
in material and tangible commodities should not be added on to the value of 
the gross material production in order to arrive at an estimate of the annual 
wealth of a nation. 

To the plan of excluding the price of '‘services'' (which are not embodied 
in material production) from an estimate of the national income or dividend, 
two great objections may be urged: 

Firstly, it may be asked, “Why should you not, for practical purposes, 
evaluate services, not embodied in material production, at the actual money 
payment for them, that is, at any rate, for such of these services as have 
been in fact exchanged for money in the community!" 

Secondly, “Seeing that the services of the agricultural and other indus¬ 
trial classes will have been already represented in the total national dividend 
(by means of the value of the commodities they produce or make,) why 
should you avoid giving a like representation to the services of the profession¬ 
al and other non-industrial classes which are of equal importance to the 
community! Why this differentiation!" 

The answer to the first objection (§7 to 11 infra) will be the inadequacy 
of money in measuring abstract services. The answer to the second (\§12 to 
18 infra) must inevitably lead us into the vexed question of productive and 
unproductive labour, and to a further analysis of the concept of wealth. 

7. First objection: Why not have a mcmey expression of “services"?— 

The first objection clearly stated wiU run as follows:— 

The national income consists of commodities and “services" not already 
embodied in them. By valuing the “services" as so many crores it is not 
meant that there is so much more money in the community, but merely that 
the value of the “services" can be stated at such a figure. The mere fact 
that a few ^'services-' are exaggerated by money-mcotnes while a few other 

1 We deii^t w* the tern laceme'^ in the Ihaited eenie we have iaf- 

gseted above, is aaivemlly aeeepted it is ho use 

eeasiag eoafttiioa la tbls aigt^ by dUfem&tiatiak ^ tense laeoiae and in 

the dliewioa that follawe the two are held to bo eonvertible, as is the ipahl 



find no plliee in them at all, is no reason for a wholesale rejectina 
of the money-ineome messnre, and for its total exclusion. Bather should 
these f$cts, having opposite tendencies, be held to neutralize each other; so 
that a figure of the totality of money-incomes should be considered a fair 
indication of the price of services’* rendered by the members of the com- 
nmnity inter se, at any rate of such services as have been in fact exchanged 
for such price in the community, during the year. For practical purposes, in 
the absence of any other plan for measuring ‘^services,” that of taking the 
money-incomes from ^'services** to represent the money-value of “services’^ 
would be a good one, and is accepted by most computators of national income. 

This argument involves a double fallacy: it seems to hold that two wrongs 
can make a right, and it supposes that de facto exchange-value or price 
can truly measure the real worth of '‘services.” The utter inadequacy of 
money-income figures as indicative of the value of services, we have shown 
at length above. To show that inadequacy in one direction may be offset 
by an inadequacy in another, requires it to be shown that the tendencies 
are equal and opposite; which it is clearly impossible to prove here. For 
we have neither a measure of the exaggeration, nor any idea as to what the 
unvalued services could be reckoned at. And if the test of the de facta 
exchange-value is taken—as the objector wants us to—then, surely, ‘ there 
can be no complaint about the "exaggeration.” For ipso facto, the de 
facto test takes that to be the price which is in fact paid. So that we 
have this state of things: viz., that we have certain "services” pnced at so 
much because so much is in fact paid for them, while there are innumerable 
other "services” which have no price at all. Many of these remain unvalued 
because they are not valuable. The former we are asked to include in an esti¬ 
mate of the national income, the latter we are asked to ignore! The absolute 
lack of homogeneity which would result if the suggested plan were followed 
will now be clear. When national income was defined to consist of commo¬ 
dities and "services,” the "services” was taken to be the totality of "ser¬ 
vices” paid and unpaid; and there was certainly no idea of confining the 
term to those "services” only that were in fact sold for money.^ 

And even as regards these latter, it was intended to include the efforts 
embodied in those services rather than the actual price paid for them.^ The 
national income was to be the totality of commodities, plus the efforts of 
physicians, of lawyers, of civil servants, of domestic servants, of wives, and 
the efforts to all others so far as tbese were uot actually embodied in ^ 

: 1 Gf* MftishsU, yi, 1,10. . 
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conusioditles produced. * It is easily seen that conunodities are measnreable 
in money. Having come so far,- economists begin to look about for a possible 
money expression of the efforts. 

Now, a money expression of these efforts can only be made on the basis 
that equal efforts have equal money values; and all correlations of efforts of 
price must be on a reasonable and consistent basis of exchange, not on capri* 
cious and shifting ones. These desiderata are impossible to be fulfilled. Were 
there a society in which all men were equal and equally rich, and were there 
a schedule of rates of payments for different services, fixed by law, and not 
to be departed from, there might have been something to say. The ser¬ 
vices of the various people and the various grades of services would in such 
a society be paid equitably and on a consistent and reasonable basis, (assuming 
that the powers that be who fix the rates are a reasonable set). But our 
society is one in which there is free exchange. The prices paid for services 
depend entirely upon the means and the whims of those that buy, and on 
the number and needs of those that sell them. There is no equal reward for 
equal efforts. There is no one rate for the same kind of service. And this is 
particularly so in the more intellectual and the professional services. Caprice 
seems to reign supreme here. As for the lower and generally manual ser¬ 
vices; these chiefly enter into the values of the commodities they are instru¬ 
mental in producing; and the fact of a consistent rate of payment among 
them cannot help us at all, because we are not concerned with such services 
as crystalize themselves in material production. 

8. The plan suggested further criticized as involving us into absurdities. 

We find, therefore, that in our society, all the conditions which are necessary 
in order to make possible a true money expression of the efforts of those 
classes that escape valuation, are totally wanting, A correct money expres¬ 
sion of the services” (of the professional and other non-industrial classes) 
which have not directly materialised into visible commodities, is therefore an 
impracticability. The suggested plan therefore falls to the ground; firstly, 
because by the definition of national income all ‘'services” must be inehid- 
ed, and that it does not do; and secondly, because the money ejqpression is on 


1 To take an algebraical Uluatration: Suppoae the community consists of the 
elaaees A, 0 and wilh their respective produce X, Y, Z and x. ^pose A, B and 0 
denote those engaged icspectiveiy in the agricultural, mi n i ng and manufaetuxing industries, 
while B denotes those classes wluch do not produce any material oommodities. Clearly> then 
the total dividend of the eommuiuty would be only equal to whUe x (aostract 

services) be lei% out as a mere mental complex. And if it is sought la value x 

by ^e remuneration “p”, which the class 0 receives, then as p can only nam out of 
these X, Y and '/» uiU have to be imtien doum at proportiOtoately lower, 
values; so that the real total ineome will still be the wme as before. He doul^ 
redelves a Chare, but this is a matter of diitributien wHh whicli we cannot be coafoi^ 
here. So far as produetien Is eoneemed, however, the share p» which 0 geti^ 4n«»lm n 
c^rfospendlng rednetien of X, T and g. * 
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no consistent or equitable basis. Hence our conclusion that the whole class 
of ‘^servic^*’ had better be left to be accounted for separately than that 
we should make this patchwork of dissimilar elements^ and court incongruity 
and lack of homogeneity. 

That this arrangement will be decidedly better may be seen from a eon-* 
sideration, that, were society organized on some socialistic basis, so that 
every one was bound, by some sort of conscription of labour, to be engaged 
in that work which was allotted to him by the State, and for which we would 
be paid by the State itself in commodities, the money value of all services 
would disappear altogether. Suppose there is some sort of a Collectivist 
State, and all its members are its servants. The State assigns to each his task: 
to one man ploughing, another building, a third singing, a fourth teaching, 
a fifth healing, and so on right through. It may even assign a man to a 
different .work each month. The whole dividend is the State’s property. Out 
of this, it gives to each man the necessaries of life and a few comforts, for 
the most part equally. ^ In such a society, the national annual wealth would 
be the commodities produced—just as much as in our societies; plus, if you 
like, the services of every member. We say '‘every” member because every¬ 
one is equally the State’s servant and there is nothing to choose between 
them. Now, what will be the money-value of these services? Clearly, any valu¬ 
ation of them would be impossible! On the "actual payment basis” every 
service would be as good or as valuable as every other, and the total "value” 
of all the services would be commensurate with the total value of the goods 
produced or consumed—^it doesn’t matter which; (for all production is in a 
broad sense and in the long run for consumption.) Therefore, the national 
income would on this basis be twice the production! Beductio ad absurdum! * 
It is clear then that in a society like the one above depicted, the value of all the 
services will have to be left out cf the calculation of its national income. 

Precisely the same thing happens in our society; the total payment for all 
services comes out of the total production in the last analysis. What should 
a physician do with the money he is paiu but buy commodities? Paper, gold 
and silver are not potable themselves ! Some part of his receipts he may give 


t Thi*is to pot it milfliy. For in most collectivist schemes the distribution is to 
be on the principle each according to his needs ’*; and therefore quite irreBpective of 
worth of his labours 

2 therein, by the way, a tense in which this paradox will be true, vi«,, thnt the 
nationid income or the total production, will be twiee the consitiiiptioa of the producers , 
thein^lhres.'^ ^ only.nmonnt to SO pfr cent of the ponulatien^ 

The rent of children, the aged and the indrm who have ethu^lly a drst oh 

the hud must be maintain^ out Of it. The total production ;he. 

e^oal to plus the coneum|ddon of the workers. 

prOdui^tddh' wiU twice the consumption* of those who, contribute to 

It win have been noticed that this paradox is quite, d^eremt froni 
arrive at in the text above. 
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■for other services, e;g,, oi the domestic servant, of the lawyer, of the actoff; 
hut this a^ain in its turn is translated into commodities. When seen in ita 
true light, the sum total of services is found to be paid for out of the sum 
total of commodities. And we should arrive at the same absurd result as 
above (viz,, that the nationar income is twice the production), were we 
to reckon in also the price of the services on the pa 3 nnent basis. If not 
‘‘'absurd,*^ the result is at any rate unmeaning. It blurs the true end of all 
efforts. It adds together the end (commodities), and the means to that 
end (services.) 

9. What gives rise to the idea that ‘^services” are measureable in money. 

But the fallacy involved goes unperceived because we are so much accustom¬ 
ed to our social arrangements, and to the use of money-economy, that we 
are unable to tear aside the veil that the existence of money throws on so 
many problems; among them this one. What we actually see is the teacher 
giving tuition and pocketing so many rupees, or the doctor writing the pres¬ 
cription and pocketing 20 rupees; this much of the process only. It is the 
unequal distribution of our times, the presence of money-economy and Ihe 
consequent exchange of some services for money, and the fact that this ser¬ 
vice is paid for at this rate and that service at another, that make us believe 
in the idea that services, quae services, are something that can be measured 
in money. We forget that services are only a means to an end, and that 
end is, in a phrase, the advancement of our well-being—for the mo.st part 
through commodities directly and to a small extent also through mere abstract 
utilities. But these commodities alone are measureable in money. And as 
regards those services which directly materialize into commodities, it may be 
permissible, by a figure of speech, to speak of them as if they themselves 
were measureable in money. But there is not a shread of an excuse to speak 
-of the non-industrial services (i.e., the ‘'services” which do not result in ma¬ 
terial production,) as being measureable in money. They result only in such 
utilities as advice, knowledge, guidance, pleasure, comfort, relief from pains, 
.assistance, protection, encouragement, order, stability, organization, etc., 
which being psychic, are non-measureable. These, therefore, though a species 
of income m the broad sense, cannot enter into a computation of the national 
dividend. 

If the a!>bve argument is difficult to follow, take, for simplicity's sake, 
.two cjear-cut classes Only: the producer class and the non-producer class^ 
The latter cl^ cannot exist for a day without soime share of the fruits of; 
the former class) and tMs tfaCy would get only Tjy doing some services in 
i^urn, sUdi as, for eduction, proteetion^ wel- 

:fsre etc. But these services, quae servkeS| :wiB form the national 
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dividend. It is the pleasure, comfort, knowledge, protection, assistance etc., 
that make up the income, but which, being non-measureable in money, have- 
also to be excluded. The services are only means to those ends. 

Or take a lonely island with Robinson Crusoe and a Philosopher (in the- 
wide sense). Crusoe raises the com, cuts fire-wood, and spins the wool and 
makes the cloth, for himself and his friend. The Philosopher does no 
such work, but ministers to Crusoe when he is ill, instructs him, teaches him^ 
about Ood and the like, and protects him against wild animals etc. The 
annual income of this little community will be measured by all that Crusoe 
produces and makes, plus—^not the services but—^the outcome of the services 
of the philosopher, which is the abstract benefits received by Crusoe. 

10. Distinction between commodities and services as regards their measur¬ 
ability in money.—It will be at once urged that on this reasoning the com¬ 
modities are not themselves income, but it is the shelter, nourishment, com¬ 
fort, pleasure, etc., which they afford, that constitute the real income; that 
commodities too—^like services—are a means to the end. This is akin tO' 
what Professor Fisher holds on the subject of the income-concept. ^ But our 
reply is that there is a distinction between the income derived in commodities* 
and that derived from the **services’’ of the professional and other non-in¬ 
dustrial classes. The commodities have a material and independent exis¬ 
tence ; they are susceptible of being objectively visualized; they are in them¬ 
selves a form of wealth, and do not w^ait to become wealth xmtil they are^ 
consumed and transformed into sustenance, shelter, comfort, pleasure, etc. 
They will be wealth even if they remain uneonsumed. The same is not true 
of “services” that have not materialized into commodities; these have no 
existence in themselves as a form of income apart from the subjects to which 
they minister. Their existence is subjective only, that is, they begin to« 
exist when the advice and assistance are received, when the pleasure is felt, 
the protection enjoyed, the comfort realized, by those for whom these were 
meant; and all these are subjective, i.e., mental or psychic, phenomena. 
Nourishment and sustenance are not exactly psychic, they are rather physio¬ 
logical phenomena. From another point of view, regarding only efforts in. 
both cases, the services of the professionls; the domestic servants, etc., result 
directly in psychic income, while those of the agricultural and other industrial, 
classes result directly and immediately in commodities, and it is only if .' 
you take the argument a step further that you will get in these eases a 
psychic iueome analogous in fox:m to the preceding one--^thimgh^ 
then compl^ly, because, as jmi Jmt now> nourishment; 

ete> , are rather than psya^ ^ 
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^h^refore, is real, and not without a difference, as is suggested by the objec¬ 
tion raised in the beginning of the paragraph. 

11. Additional arguments to show the inadequacy of mcmey in measur- 
:iag “services.'' —^It only remains to show by some additional arguments that 
money is a most inadequate measure of services. 

“The components of the national income have not an unchangeable value 
inherent in them. The value as measured is only in relation to existing rela¬ 
tionship." ^ Physicians' services, for instance, would figure very low were they 
nevei* required by the richer classes. And in general, the components will 
have different valuations if rearranged in different relationships. ^ This argu¬ 
ment applies also in the case of commodities, and so cannot be made much 
of; but in the latter case, it does not apply with so much force because in 
estimating the value of much the greater part of the commodities we take 
only the lower limit, the wholesale prices (as against the retail prices oi 
prices obtaining in some chance transactions), which are far more stable, 
depending as they do in the long run mainly on the factor of the cost of 
production. Moreover, it may be replied that “existing relatio nship^ being 
based on broad causes, are little liable to disturbances,'' ^ unless through secu¬ 
lar changes, which, however, do not concern us. 

But it is tme that money tends to exaggerate the higher incomes. If the 
upper classes have great incomes, they have also to pay much more for their 
purchases than have the lower classes to pay for identical things. Hence 
their real income is much less than the apparent one; and so also is the 
real disparity between the rich and the poor (in distribution) less than the ap¬ 
parent one, as Professor Pigou points out. ^ 

Similarly, services rendered to the well-to-do are more heavily valued 
than like services to the lower classes. Hence money gives us different valua- 
:tions for indentieal services. ® 

Conversely, a service rendered to a rich man and valued at £1 is not 
^equal to another service rendered to a poor man and also valued at £1, though 
the figure is the same in both cases. The reason is well-known and made so 
familiar to us by the writings of Marshall. ® Briefly put, it is because the 

1 Stamp, Britiili Iiieom«i aiid Prop^rtyc p. 4:17. 

2 Heace Moaey^s remark (Tli® Nation't Waaltlif p, 120) that if the whole national 

^dividend were better dietributed, part of it would disappear. Also Pigou: would 

impossible to pool the national ineosne in this way without a large part of the flow of 
.goods and servioes disappearing altogether.’^— Eeonontiot of Welfare p. 792* 

3 Taussig, Priaaii^ei Tol. XI* p» 1^7. 

4 ^ Wea^lkli and Walfarc*. p. 27. 

3 l?r. Bowley iuehtibnii^ SOM other cases where the money values are not ' ^ 
<^^hgabla and equal todiflerent persons or in difle^Uiplaice '.rrr^RoaittaBKfe March 
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marginal value of £1 to a ricli man is much less than that to a poor man? 
and hence, the service rendered to the former is much less than the one 
rendered to the latter. 

Indeed, some services have “fancy values/' Witness the three gtiineaa 
you pay to the expert physician who recommends a rest-cure, or the three 
hundred rupees you pay to a counsel for a mere retainer. Computators like 
W. H. Mffllock, Leone Levi, and, following him, Ireson, try to avoid thiar* 
difficulty by deducting from the national income an amount equivalent to* 
what they consider to be the exaggeration involved. The remedy is worse 
than the disease, for the deduction is purely a matter of individual choice,, 
and may be anything between 10 per cent, and 60 per cent. It is made on no 
rational basis. Dr. Stamp ^ protests against Levi's proposed deduction of £100» 
million, as being gross exaggeration. If you deduct for “fancy values" you 
must also add for services undervalued! So that all considered, the plan of de- 
duction must be rejected as useless. 

Finally, it is a matter of common knowledge that better services may 
be rewarded with less money; e.g., the writer of a sound scientific book, as: 
against that of some frivolous novel. The former generally thinks himself 
very lucky if he gets back his cost of printing, let alone his labour! Some¬ 
times the most enduring service, as that of an inventor, goes unrewarded,, 
while the work of the successful popularizer of that invention raises the na* 
tional dividend. 

The foregoing discussion will, we hope, suffice to prove the futility of 
the suggested plan for the inclusion of the price of “services" in an estimate 
of the national income. We now come to the second objection. 

12. Second objection: Why ignore the work or services of nmi-indus- 
trial classes?— The second objection clearly stated will run as follows:— 

The value of commodities includes also the value of the labour involved 
in making them; the services of the agricultural and other industrial classes 
therefore do find, through those very commodities, an expression in the esti¬ 
mate of a nation's wealth. But these services are of as much importance to» 
society as those of the physician, the administrator, the teacher, etc., though 
they produce no visible, objective, concrete commodities. On your plan these 
latter will not be represented at all in an estimate of national wealth. But 
whjr should you thus differentiate between services which to Society are 
equally useful and essential? 

The reply is, briefly, that it is precisely because we are measuring a 
nation's wealthy that we omit those services whicb do not produc% W^?lu 

IS. by we haye wotiid 

1.01 Stamp, Bril^k liie0fiiftia»4 ^rop«rtr,p 
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involve us into the voxed question of '^productive'* and "unproductive’* 
labour. At the risk of being antidiluvian, we shall have to go back tO the 
Adam Smithian doctrine that there is a large class of persons whose services 
do not add to the wealth of the nation. The professional classes are the 
worst example; but even the services of the commercial classes will have 
to be for the most part excluded. 

But it may be objected at once, that if there is any point in eeonoinics 
on which modern writers are so decisively unanimous, it is this: that the 
distinction between "productive" and "unproductive" is an exploded myth, 
a thing of the past, now no longer believed in. Imagine the labours of the 
violin-maker to be "productive" while those of Kreisler, Premyslav, or of 
Miss Mary Hall to be "unproductive"! These words are terminological in¬ 
exactitudes. Nobody produces anything. "All the labour of all the humian 
beings in the world," wrote Mill, "could not produce one particle of matter. 
What we produce or desire to produce, is always, as M. Say rightly terms it, 
an utility. Labour is not creative of objects but of utilities." And utilities 
are what are created by the services of the professional classes as well as by 
those of the industrial. 

Admitted! But are all utilities "wealth"? There are certainly some 
classes of utilities, such as those perishing in the very instant of their pro¬ 
duction, which cannot be spoken of as wealth, "except by an acknowledged 
metaphor." This we shall explain at length later on. For our purposes then, 
the terms productive and unproductive are not used in the usual sense; but 
in the sense of productive and unproductive of "wealth"—not of mere .utili¬ 
ties, 

14. Controversy between Adam Smith and his critics apropos "produc¬ 
tive*"—The great faults of Adam Smith's orthodox concept ^ were its want of 
clearness and its author's own inconsistency. In his Introduction Adam 
Smith had spoken of the wealth of a nation or an individual to consist in 
"the necessaries, conveniences and amusements of life,"* and there had been 
no intention of confining the term wealth to material commodities only. 
Thereafter he fell under Physiocratic influences and seems to have entirely 
forgotten about that phrase. In his Book II, however, he happens to discuss 
the term "productive," and comes very near to confining that epithet to 
those services which ended in"subsistence." But he feels tibat he has 

1. For a edtieal diteussion Caxinan^R Thaotiat ®f Pro4Metio« and Dittvibatl^t 
pp. IS td SL Bat Pi^fassoi: Caaaaa's eritieism is made from the oppoeite ataadfoiat. 
He eoademae Adam aanroie aad urthadex eoaa^ption of the annual p^nee 

or wealth of a Sitioh^ add tri«i tso show to what extent it waa reieeted by hio 
#hUe we tiy to idmw that in spite of hia want of deatnoss and; his own he 

.at''lea^t ;blimdercd''t^n\.aa;''i^ \ 

S cf# Cantillon: lA en elle^m^me n^est autre choee quo,Ja WVtrittire, 

eommddltea, et le» agjrOmenii dd hit vie/ ^-—Quoted by Oannan, e#>. p. Id.! 
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gPHe too Jar*; to damn the services of artificers, manufacturers and merchants 
as ster^ was, he considered, improper. He therefore looks round for a 
fimdamontum diyisicnis, and finally alights upon a test of poduetivity of 
labour, which he makes to depend upon whether or not that labour realized 
itself in ‘‘vendible commodities,’* which would endure after the labour is past. 
“Evidently” writes Cannan, i “what impressed him was not the valuelessness 
of the produce, but its want of duration.” In conformity with his test Adam 
Smith defined the annual produce or real wealth of a nation to consist of 
material commodities exclusively. ^ Such a conclusion is no doubt the logical 
outcome of his concept of productivity; but as it involved a flagrant contra¬ 
diction with what he had written in the Introduction, it was immediately 
condemned by his critics. The latter also weighed his concept of productivity 
in the balance, and found it wanting. They showed that vendible commo¬ 
dities were not really “produced” and that nothing can be created except 
Utilities. Finally—and this proved to be the proverbial last straw—though 
there is reason to believe that the term “unproductive” Adam Smith did not 
hold to be synonymous with wasteful or worthless, yet his careless way of 
writing, and his use of such expressions as ^‘the humiliating appellation of 
barren or unproductive class,” gave his critics the belief that the term im¬ 
plied stigma or disparagement. So they protested against applying it to any 
labour that was useful or worth the cost. Here there was clearly a mis¬ 
understanding of the matter in dispute. Adam Smith meant by “unproducti¬ 
vity” merely a failure to result in material commodities. 

If Adam Smith’s earlier utterance may be forgiven him, and his later 
well-thought of opinion accepted, then it will be found that there is no common 
ground of dispute between him and his critics. He began by defining 
productivity and derived therefrom the concept of wealth; ^ while his 
critics started from the other end: defining wealth, and deriving the concept 
of productivity from it. ® Both arguments are correct, depending, as they do 
on different major premisses. And we are none the wiser, by this long and 
uaeless controversy, on the fundamental question, whether all labour is pro¬ 
ductive of wealtlL For, as Mill points out,^ “the production of utility 
is not enough to satisfy the notion which mankind have usually formed of 
productive labour*” 

iOp.Citp,n, 

2 Fro^cetive labour results in vendible commodities. 

All real wealth consists of the resOlts of productive labour. 

Therefore, all real wealth consists of vendible commodities. 

3 All 4 :hihgs"^hieh ebhduee towards a^hsktenoe, comfort, and eai|oyhi^t are 

Wealth., ■ 

All wei^ih i^tdis from productive labo^ 

Therefore, all those things are the result of productive labour. 

4f?ACiV.p.^ 



There seems to viB to be absokitrfy no reason why the concept of pro- 
’^uctivity should have been confused and intermingled with the concept of 
wealth. Both concepts are really apart and have no causal connection. 
Productivity (in the sense in which it was held by the critics of Adam Smith) 
may be the attribute of all labour alike, and yet the utilities created by all 
labour may not be wealth. 

The real point was to arrive at a definition of wealth. This, however, was 
not done: instead, an a priori assertion was made that wealth was such and 
such a thing. 

15. Our definition of ‘wealth.* — We, however, begin by defining wealth 
Tjy an independent examination of the concept itself. Wealth consists of uti¬ 
lities, no doubt; but not of all of. them. It consists of such utilities only as are 
fixed and embodied in outward objects. Materiality, therefore, is our test. And 
though Adam Smith’s definition coincides with ours, it must be pointed out 
that he blundered upon it through two insufficient concepts, of “productivity” 
and “durability;” the one was ambiguous, needlessly interposed, and a source 
of confusion to the Jiuthor himself; the other was faulty. ^ 

In our earlier discussion we have shown the due importance of intangible 
forms, but we have there stated, and we repeat here again, that for the 
purposes of a statistical computation those elements will have to be rigorously 
excluded from the concept of wealth, even though for purposes of general 
discourse it may be permissible to define wealth so as to include them also. 

Wealth, then, consists of those utilities only that are fixed and embodied 
in material objects. And the labour of those classes only 2 should be consider¬ 
ed in an estimate of wealth which results in the creation of wealth-utilities- 

16. Utilities which may be regarded as ‘wealth.’ Analysis of Mill’s dis¬ 
cussion. —And what kinds of utilities may be regarded as wealth ? 

Utilities produced by labour are classified by J. S. Mill into three 
classes:—^ 


1 For Dame Melba, ’s singing, for instanoe, would when impressed upon a phonugrapb 
^late, also become durable ^'1 

^ We Imve no need of the term productive” and we shall not use it. It is, as 
Marshall saj^, (II, MI, 2) a ”slippery term.” In all the changes which the word has 
4indergone, it has had special reference to stored-up wealth; and that is why, constrained 
by an almost unbroken tradition, as it were, Marshall understands the word to mean 
'‘productive of the means of production and of durable sources of enjoyment.” But 
"“all hard and fast distinctions in which this word may be used are very thin, and have 
a certain kir of unreality. If aay artificial line is required for any particular puipoee, 
it inust bd d^wn explicitly for the decasipn.” Our attempted aUswer to the second 
cbjeetibn is one auch occasion ; and we have already denoted thit productive should t^ehn 
productive of, utpties which are wealth, ^ut as this wiH follow from the defluii^;;ef 
wealt)h, we i&ve po real use of that dangerpi^, bpCause ambiguous, word. 0^. 
-coucarn is ubt With produeti^ty but with “csiciilabikty,” i.e, whether a giyep 
us or is not suapopfible of fpr the puxpoies of our cbthnate. 

'• n "Fviii^los;;'pp.’ ' 
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^*(1) Utilities fixed and embodied in outward objects; i.e. by labour em¬ 
ployed bi investing external material things with properties which render 
them serviceable to human beings. 

^‘(2) Utilities fixed and embodied in human beings; the labour being 
in this case employed in conferring on human beings qualities which render 
them serviceable to themselves and to others. 

*'(3) Utilities not fixed or embodied in any object but consisting in a 
mere service rendered, a pleasure given, an inconvenience or pain averted, 
during a longer or a shorter time, but without leaving a permanent acquisition 
in the improved qualities of any person or thing; the labour being employed 
in producing an utility directly, not (as in the two former cases) in fitting 
some other thing to afford an utility. 

In the first class would come the labour of all industrial classes. In the 
second would fall the labour of all concerned in education, of clergymen, of 
physicians, of the teachers of bodily exercises and various trades, arts and 
services, together with the labour of the learners in acquiring them—^in 
short “all labour bestowed by any persons throughout life in improving the 
knowledge, or cultivating the bodily or mental faculties of themselves or 
others.” And in the third class would fall the labours of musicians, actors, 
showmen, of military people, of administrators and judges, other officers of 
justice, and all other agents of Government in their ordinary functions, ‘ * apart 
from any influence they may exert in the improvement of the national mind.*^^ 

Mill rejects the utilities of the third kind from being included under 
wealth, because it is essential to the idea of wealth that it be susceptible 
of accumulation. “Utilities of the third class, consisting of pleasures which 
exist only while being enjoyed, and services which only exist while being 
performed, cannot be spoken of as wealth, except by an acknowledged meta¬ 
phor.” In order that things may be considered wealth they must be capable 
of being kept for some time before being used; ^ while these utilitieil perish 
in the very instant of their production. Cannan’s objection that Mill ift 


I Jevons, (Principle* of Eoonomiet, pp. 14>8), has Btrpngij criticized the whole 
of Millie argument.He ridicules the latter's idea that tmngsmust be capable being kept 
for ^'eome time " alter being produced, because no definition or means of definifigsoipetiiiPie 
are and ''this omission is sufficient to bxeak the whole things” Then he goes on 

to charge liiiU with " inconsistencies not to call them absurdities—into which hie dc^pi* 
.tions lead him'^ etc. Bet the eat really coines put of the bag when Jevpafi^ 

~ J^ilPs couelusich that he will when speaking of wealth meanby xt iiuitctlht 
writes; '*it is,abiEfU*dthus by an arbitraii^ deliiiitipn to «iil oat of 0 ut 
;ol it* nppropr^ff oblfotstnamely, s^rviOes of a paisfdi]^ ahd ]^vitbabl6 ' 
economists like Sevens, who defined their science as the " science of 
been ffiled with great consternation at the (imagined} pfosj^ct of 
Ko wonder that economics has ceased to be defined as the sciemee of 
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thinking only of capitar wealth and that his remarks have no bearmg on 
the annual produce, ^ is groundless; for what is true of the genus wealth 
also true of the species, capital-wealth and income-wealth, and Mill here con-^ 
siders the general concept of ''wealth.*' 

The next consideration is whether utilities in the shape of improved 
bodily or mental faculties or improved industrial capacities of human beings— 
that is, utilities of the second kind, can be termed wealth. Mill is here rather 
shaky; personally, he would draw the dividing line on the basis of permanence 
or durability of the utilities; but in popular apprehension the materiality of 
the product is emphasized, and there is always a tacit reference to material 
products whenever these capacities and faculties are spoken of as "wealth."' 
Mill finally decides "to do the least violence to popular usage, since any 
improvement in terminology, obtained by straining the received meaning of 
a popular phrase, is generally purchased beyond its value, by the obscurity" 
arising from the conflict between new and old associations." On this groundr 
therefore, the second class of utilities will also have to be excluded from the 
conception of wealth. 

"I shall therefore in this treatise," writes Mill, "when speaking of wealth,, 
understand by it only what is called material wealth. 

In this, Mill completely expresses our point of view, (and that is why 
we have stated the case mostly in his words; for where else shall we find 
such a clear and lucid exposition f) The labour, then, of only such classy 
can be reckoned in a computation of wealth, which results in utilities which 
are "wealth", i.e., the utilities of the first kind only. In other words, only 
that labour needs to be represented in an estimate of wealth, which results 
in material and tangible commodities which alone can be spoken of as 
"wealth."® 


1. Op, at, p. 30. 

2. See footnote on previous page. 


3. It may be repeated here that the concept of produotivity has nothing necessarily 
to do with the concept of wealth. One writer is as much entitled as. another to h&vo 
his own views on productivity, and classify labour accordingly. Hill is therefore free 
to consider as prodttotiye not only that labour which directly yields material products, 
but also any labour which has as its ultiiiMite consequence an increase in nsateriel prodnots/* 
(pp 48-9) (e g., labour exp6:nded in acquiring or imparting skill, not in virtue of the skill 
itself, but of the manufactured products created by that skill; or labour of Government ofl* 
dais which brings about security which is so essential to the prosperity of industry). 
passage does not upset our position in any way, as it may lead superficial readers 
believe. 3^r, were it so, Mill would be Spsb facto upsetting his own position and making 
. himself iiLCohsIstent, And Mill was also the aut'^ or of a treatise on l^ogiot We may 
however, eritieine attitude of MUl's (on ^'productive") as rather a stretching;^ 
jpbihl, fori'in hn eaTlier paragraph (p 45^ he had said that ‘'productive laHu'* is labour 
;^ductive of wealthi " and he has ai^eed not to call utilities of the 2ttd aM W riassea 
as n^lth, while now^ that some labour which produces utilities ^ these kind 

l&ay alie be termad ''ftrodna^ve^^ if it tends to inerease material WeahHii'however uiti* 
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17. Labour involved in the production of injurious thiiyra—Here we 

may be permitted to say a few words on the question of labour involved in 
the production of deleterious commodities, e.g. strong alcoholic beverages, bul¬ 
lets, and other paraphernalia of war, indecent pictures, etc. It is true that 
there is a sort of an unconscious feeling that these things cannot be regarded 
as wealth. But we think that Economies rightly disclaims all right to sit in 
moral judgment upon things, and leaves that to the kindred science of Ethics. 
For the former, however, whatever commodity satisfies a want or desire and 
has a value in exchange has also a place in an objective computation of mate¬ 
rial wealth. That the want is unwholesome or the desire depraved, Economics 
may regret, but is not otherwise concerned. ^ Fortunately, however, these 
things count for exceedingly little in the total wealth of a nation, except per¬ 
haps the armaments. But, then, the utility of these last arises from the utility 
of armies, navies, and air forces; and must stand or fall with them. If society 
thinks it necessary to maintain these services, then their wherewithals must, 
at the worst, be put up with as necessary evils—evils, no doubt, but never¬ 
theless necessary. Hence Dr. Stamp, Dr. Bowley, Sir L. G. Chiozza-Money, 
and other statisticians reckon in the value of the navy, army works, arsenals, 
otc. (under the head of public property) in their estimate of the National 
capital wealth. The problem will, however, lose much of its importance in 
an estimate of the national income. 

18. Examination of utilities created by the different kinds of ''services. ’' 

To return from this digression. We shall now consider whether the labour 
of the several (non-industrial) classes, on whose behalf the second objection 
has been raised, results in utilities which are "wealth;’^ and whether, there¬ 
fore, they have the right to be given the same treatment in an objective com¬ 
putation of national wealth as is accorded to the industrial classes. 

The burglar and the mendicant! What services do they render, what 
utilities do they produce? The one transfers utilities from other people's 
houses to his own, (supposing he has one); the other will "for ever pray” 
for those who help him! It does not need any words to show the utility of 
their labour; their labour is productive only of "disutilities” as Buskin would 
nay. 


t A berglar's " jimmy ** Is a means of injury to society, says Professor Pishpr, but 
it is novertholess an artieJo of wealth. iElamuatary Prii&ei^las of Sumontles, 490. 
Professor has also a section on ^ 'forms of wealth used for soeial rivalty#^' fpt 

^tontation, fdf the xneire gratifioation of. vanity, (p|». 50041.) ''The oftorU 
vanity are like ttia of nations to soenro amaments. So far as soekty ie eeh- 

corned^ the costi^if: k^ep^ np the (Vanity) mceisa total waste" (Fiifs 
.AMitusing illnsttalloiisjk ' ' ' 
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But how much better is the service of the i^ock-exchange speculator I 
It is true his gambling instinct does sometimes steady prices, but that ia 
not his object or desire; that effect results merely from the action and reaction 
of so many speculators contending against one another. His labour too 
creates no utilities; he only transfers utilities from other people’s pockets, 
into his own by means which no code of ethics however lax can justify. 

And where speculation is an intelligent anticipation of demand, and not 
mere gambling for the sake of gambling \ it still holds good that nothing 
new is created, while the increased utility of the commodity in being in the 
very quantity in which it is wanted just at the particular time will be re* 
fleeted in the higher value of the total stock of that commodity. 

The military people no doubt render some service in the shape of peace 
and security, immunity from conquest or insult; but these utilities which 
they create ^ arc not wealth. Moreover, the value of their services should be- 
considered to be really negative, since they consume so much of national reve¬ 
nues in return for the services they render, that the military class is regarded, 
as the greatest incubus to society. Were it not for the greed and rapacity to 
which nations, like individuals, are prone, their services would not have been 
required at all. Their services arise because of the evil side in human nature,, 
and would cease to exist were human nature improved. Surely, labour, the 
outcome of which is a mitigation of evils, cannot be said to contribute any¬ 
thing to the wealth of the nation. 

Like the military people, the civil servants are also paid out of the reve¬ 
nues which the state derives from the members of the community; the utilities,, 
they create, order, security, the maintenance of law, good administration, etc. 
though these no doubt help material production, already find an expression in 
the enhanced value of the total stock of commodities and the ‘‘services.” It 
may be urged that without their services the value of commodities would have 
been still greater because of the prevalent chaos. This is true of individual 
articles or commodities; but it is inconceivable that the total value of the 
whole stock of thidgs in the community would have been greater, since the 

1 MarnliaU analysett speculatioii into three varieties^-mere gainbliog, shrewd business 
ventures whose gains must be balanced by equivalent losses to other traders, and ^*6on* 
struetive^' speculation that tends to improve the general appEcation of efforts to the 
attainment of desirable ends.— Indvttrv «ad Trado» p. 252. 

2 It m even held by some that the services of this class consist in the mere dght 

ing or destruction, and if peace, etc. result it is only because all nations are armed and 
each one is afraid to hagitt the attack. But to-day the object of maintaining a large ffght- 
ing force is not-^except in a few militarist states^primarily attack and destTuctioii^l»ht 
defence and a safeguard against destruction by othors. Of course when war actually breaks 
outwtrategy may mtatb that ** attack is the best defence.”' But it is neverthdeaB ttua 
timt withmny a couhti^tlie^mfdntenahoeel largeiofcae i^ by the adages ;^ uis 

papain paiw wilsuii. Moreover, miEtafy forces help to preserve internal peaoe^ Eke the* 
''poEne force. 
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•stock itself would have been so very meagre. It may also be urged that 
the value of their services is not what the community does pay, but what it 
would pay rather than go without them. But it will be realized that we can¬ 
not make the ''value in use’^ a criterion of value in exchange or the de facto 
price; for were we to do otherwise, we shall have to place the value of the 
services of the producers of corn at infinity! Our contention is that the values 
of utilities created by any service paid out of the state revenues, so far as 
they need to be reckoned in, are already included in the increased values of 
commodities and "services*' through which the state revenues are derived. ^ 
In this class would also come the services of Members of Parliament. 

The domestic servants undoubtedly create great utilities; they give com¬ 
fort and assistance, they relieve us from exertions, provide us with leisure 
And so on. It is curious that of all classes of workers, that of the domestic 
servants is the one most attacked and held up as "unproductive" from the time 
of Adam Smith ^ downwards. "There is doubtless in some houses a super- 
Abundance of servants some of whose energies might with advantage be 
transferred to other uses," says Marshall ^ "but the same is true of the 
greater part of those who earn their livelihood by distilling whisky; and 
yet no economist has proposed to call them unproductive." But for us, the 
point is that the utilities created by domestic servants are not durable, they 
exist only while being enjoyed and they are consumed in the same instant 
AS they are produced. They are not wealth-utilities. 

The musician and the actor may be dismissed on like grounds. The uti¬ 
lities they create cannot be spoken of as wealth (except when impressed 
upon the phonograph plate or the cinema film.) The artist and the sculptor 
do create utilities that are wealth; and their labour must be reckoned in. 

We come now to the learned professions. A malicious spirit whispers 
that the lawyer may be dismissed without much ado, since the licensed and 
unlicensed freebooters are all in the same boat! But the former, we reply, 
has at any rate to recoup his license fees! In a well-behaved and humane 
society, the lawyer would no doubt, be the first to drop out of the scene; 
but we must not take a hjrpothetical society or an utopia; we are only concern^ 
ed with the society that actually is. Taking the existing state of things 

1 cf. Bowley's re-marks in his article on ** Tho definition of National Income," 
Eeonomie Joitroal, March 1922. p. 7. But we fail to see how the assumption" would 
arise that "becau^ we must pay for a service whether we wanted it or not, it was tliero* 
fore valueless to us." 

2 A man gmws rich by employing a inultitude! of manufacturers; he grows„poor by 
maintaining a multitude of menial servants," wrote Adam BniitlL 

__2 Marshall U, III, 2. 
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it is fair to recognize that the lawyer is as useful an asset as a doctor or a 
teacher. 

Now as regards the professions, their services are like the charges for 
repairs to an engine; whilei the services of industrial classes are like the charges 
on coal for the engine. The latter is necessary to keep up energy and effi¬ 
ciency; the former arise merely because there is some depreciation, some wear 
and tear. Surely, depreciation cannot be any addition to wealth; if anjrthing 
it must be set on the debit side. The services of the doctor and the lawyer 
arise because the social body is so much in a state of disease as it were. Their 
services are required to repair the wastage and remedy defects which should 
not have been allowed to exist or come about. The charges for their services 
instead of adding to the gross wealth of the nation ought to be deducted from 
it! At any rate these services do not result in utilities that can be called 
wealth. The lawyer may be ignored. The doctor and the teacher (including 
in the latter term all that take part in the improvement of knowledge or 
morals of others—e.g., authors—and of cultivating their bodily and mental 
faculties) do ultimately in a sense ‘‘tend to create material wealth,^' but 
that is not the immediate object of the services, nor the immediate result. 
It is also evident that “the greater the number of these people that a nation 
maintains, the less it has to expend on other things; while the more it expends 
judiciously in keeping industrial people at work, the more it will have for 
-every other purpose.^'^ 

From the foregoing it will be seen that there is a real distinction between 
.the services of the industrial classes and the services of the professional and 
-other non-industrial classes described above; and that, while the former 
-<;an be quantitatively measured from the commodities in which they are em¬ 
bodied, the latter are insusceptible of being measured. 

As regards commercial and transport services, it may be thought the same 
♦objections apply to them, viz., that they are not productive of wealth-utilities. 
But the fact is that the analogy is not perfect.- The commercial and trans¬ 
port services do add to things “the property,“ as Mill says ^ of being in 
the place where they are wanted; which is a very useful property, and the 
utility they confer is embodied in the things themselves, which now actually 
,are in the place where they are required for use, and in consequence of that 
increased utility can be sold at an increased price apportioned to the labour 

.1 Mill, 0p* i’i/. p, 49. 

2 Cf. Hume : f*awyer» aud phvsicians beget no in<lu8try; and it is even at the 
eZpeiQSe of othersitlLat/they acquire'their riches; so that they are sure to dimmish the 
^ssessions of their feilowHsitisens as fast as they increase their own. Merchants on the 
.co«taary»> beget io^ustry by serving as canals to convey it through every corner of the 
rstate.'' ! (Efwy of Intorott Voli H p. in 1770 edition of Eitayi,) 

i Ojp. dt p. 47. ■ ' 
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expended in conferring it. This labour, therefore, does not belong to the 
third class but to the first.'’ Marshall also points out ^ that an attempt t(v 
distinguish between the labour of the miner who brings the coal up, and that 
of the railway-man who transports it to where it is wanted, will have no scien¬ 
tific foundation. ^ Though, therefore, we shall, and ought to, include their ser^ 
vices in a computation of national wealth, it must only be to the extent of 
those added utilities, and not the whole amount of the big profits or profiteer* 
ing that they may have made. When transport services were unorganized 
and the movement of goods took a great deal of time there was a possibility 
of there being a super-abundance and a consequent lowering of value; but 
it is not possible in these days of efficitmt organization and rapid transport. 

19. Why the non-industrial classes must be excluded. —^We have now 
disposed off the two objections that had been raised, and have so justified 
our plan of including in a computation of national wealth the value of the 
material production only. It may be criticized that the whole discussion is 
a mere fight over words; and that, if we so chose, we might define the term 
wealth so that/‘services” not embodied in commodities formed no part of it; 
and everything else would follow. But, we submit, it is not a mere fight over 
words; it is an attempt to arrive at the true conception of wealth a plea 
that the term be held to mean what it means in common usage which has com¬ 
pletely taken possession of it. 

Measureable or real wealth can consist of material production only; ser¬ 
vices are only the means whereby external material commodities are invested 
with properties which make them serviceable to human beings. The ultimate 
end of labour is material production; while some labour gets at this immediate¬ 
ly, some other gets at this mediately. 

Wealth implies well-being and this implies primarily the sustenance of 
life. Now a country can keep its sustaining powers intact for a year if 
its industrial classes are judiciously employed, even when all the professional 
classes, and the domestic and civil and military servants are to be maintained 
as pensioners on the labours of the former. If the state chooses to maintain 


1 II, in, 1. 

2 Pjrofc«8or Smart clearly shows that the merchant is in a sens© a part producer of 
goods*-*a aerwint ia the long production-process,because “no produc;|^ ptocew is finished 
tin the goods comci to the consumer. When they leave the xnariliVacturer they have 
merely completed a late stage in the process, not a final one/' It ih unlnto to say'IHat 
he merely takes toll on the goods as they passed through his hands.—Th# mtrihvtiofi 
of Isiooitto pp» 
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them in idleness for a whole year, it will be perfectly possible, though it 
is probable that the share which they receive may dwindle considerably. The 
productive resources of the state will remain unimpaired. But it will not do 
to reverse the position; a country will have entirely exhausted her accumulat¬ 
ed stock, impoverished herself, and impaired her sources of production, at 
the end of the twelvemonth, if the industrial classes suspended their accus¬ 
tomed occupations and had to be maintained as pensioners, while the non¬ 
industrial classes continued theirs. Such a thing is absurd; it is inconceiv¬ 
able! 

The share which the non-industrial classes receive in exchange for their 
services cannot be counted as if it were so much more wealth in the com¬ 
munity; their share involves a corresponding reduction of the share of the 
industrial classes, so that even were we to represent the services as worth so 
much in the national dividend, it would avail nothing; the dividend would 
remain what it was, for the contribution from industrial classes would to 
that extent dwindle. ^ 

But we cannot do even that; for the value of the **servicesalready 
finds an expression in the valuation of the commodities which enter into the 
computation. Just as in the value of the out-put of a boot factory are includ¬ 
ed the prices of every service, from that of the manager and the director right 
down to the poiter at the gate and the sweeper; so in this nation-wide factory 
the value of the total production includes in it the price of every service render¬ 
ed. So that in an estimate, in terms of money-values, of the total pro¬ 
duction of the country, the value of ‘‘services'^ is only apparently excluded. 

20. The national dividend is the wages-fund, —Consider again the fact 
that the national dividend has to be distributed. When you view the national 
dividend from the point of view of a fund to be distributed among all the 
members of the society, it is easy to see that only material production can 
have a place in it; and that ‘^services'' which exist only while being perform¬ 
ed cannot be reckoned in. The national dividend is the wages-fund. * Out 
of it are paid the services of all, whether head-workers or hand-workers. 
Mill's theory of the wages-fund was incorrect when applied to the wage- 
labour class; but it is quite correct to apply the idea of that theory to the 
whole distribution fund. While the theory as he stated was wrong in that 
wages might increase at the expense of the share which the capitalist-employep 
had intended to devote to the carrying on of his business, or to his private use; 


; 1 Soe fooliio^ lio pb 33* 

g pteim fcs eaii it tho Earaiag»-£imd or the ** iSaraiiigs-streani 
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the idea of all remuneration comiiig only out of a definite fund becomes, 
as it wex’e, self-evident when looked at from the national view-point, when 
the wages-fund is identified with the national dividend. For, this will then 
be the sole source from which all remuneration, must be derived, and there is 
nothing else, besides, at the expense of which remuneration may increase. ^ 
From the point of view of distribution also, services’^ are a means of securing 
this remuneration, not a portion of the remuneration-fund themselves. It 
may be noted that with the problem of distributive justice wo arc not con¬ 
cerned. 

21. Conclusion. —We have now fully explained our view point. We 
believe that our definition of wealth satisfies the requisites of a good defini¬ 
tion: it is useful for scientific analysis, for the elements included in it are 
homogeneous; and it harmonizes with popular usage. Such services only 
which create utilities fixed in external and material objects have a right to 
be included in a calculation of a nation’s wealth. Services the product of 
which consists merely of such non-measureable things as comfort, conveni¬ 
ence, security, safety, pleasure, relief from exertions, etc., have no right to 
be included, because these utilities, however useful they may be to production, 
are not themselves wealth. There might have been some justification for 
contending that the product of services” had not been included, if our com¬ 
putation of the national dividend had been quantitative only, (i.e., if it con¬ 
sidered nothing more than so many tons of food grains, so much coal, cotton, 
jute, iron, so many yards of textiles, so many pairs of boots, so many tons of 
metal manufactures, etc.). But the justification totally disappears when 
we give the money-value of these goods; for these values directly or in¬ 
directly include the values of all services incidental to production; and we 
should only be guilty of a ”double-counting” if we were to reckon in both 
the money-value of the total production and the money-value of those 
‘‘services” that do not appear “visibly” to contribute to production. 


4. As llkrshail says, (VI, H, C), national dividend* is at ones aagsegats 

net product oL mA the solo source of payment for, all the 

<^tiuB the country^’’ (The quotation has boon adopted by ^.a agotJU^ 

for his booh. The DistrlhnUon of Inooiiio. " ‘ " 



CHAPTER V 

“Gross” and “Net” Income 

1. Ordinary meaning of ‘‘net’’ and “gross”. —The conception of na¬ 
tional income will not be complete unless we explain an important distinction 
between “gross” and “net.’’Ordinarily, the words are familiar. The net 
income of a person engaged in business is his total income, minus “the out¬ 
goings that belong to its production^ c.g., expenses for raw materials, for 
hire of labour, etc. And in the case of a nation’s income the term net will 
provide for the using up of raw articles and half finished commodities m 
manufacture, wear and tear of machinery, depreciation of plant, and all other 
•expenses required to “maintain capital intact,” as it is said, or to “maintain 
property unimpaired.” But we do not deduct from the gross value of the 
national produce the expenses on account of “salaries and wages” (as we 
do in the ease of a company,) for the simple reason that, if we do deduct 
these, then as much will have to be added in again on the credit side of the 
national balance sheet on account of the income of wage-eamci*s. Ail this 
IS commonplace and easy to follow. But there are some little points which 
need comment. 

2. Is it value or physical efficiency that is to be “kept intact”?— 

Firstly, what exactly is involved in the idea of a depreciation fund designctl to 
maintain property unimpaired is a matter of some difficulty. This will 
not arise in a thorough-going stationary state. (Nor in the case of some 
kinds of land where it is a question of merely replenishing the fertilizers). 
But in the rapidly progressive states of our times the mere maintenance of 
the physical efficiency of a plant is not sufficient. We have also to provide 
for its complete obsolescence; for, the present machinery may soon become 
obsolete by the invention of improved forms, or through popular tastes for 
its products declining. And thus we are led to recognize that it is the v^uc 
rather than the physical efficiency of a plant which is to be maintained in¬ 
tact. 2 This is actually done in some firms by some system of “writing off.” 
This, however, to be perfect must imply a foreseeing of the future with accu¬ 
racy, which is an absurdly high ideal! 

3. Expenses for ‘training’ the worker. —^Another interesting point is 
raised by Professor Cannair. “Though we allow,” he writes, ® ‘^for continuing 

1 II, IV, 2. 

% Cl. snC WiiHiir# pp. 
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expenSRcii in the present, we seldom think of allowing anything for the original 
expenses of training the worker for his particular occupation/’ This ia 
answered by Professor Cannan himself: **Workers are not brought upon com¬ 
mercial principles like horses, with a view to the profits of owners. They 
are brought up and trained by their parents, by charities and by the state; and 
it is only in very rare instances that they are asked to repay any part of 
the cost/’ No deductions are made on this account; these expenses arc merely 
one of the ways in which the income of the preceding generation (or of 
those who defray these expenses) is laid out. In his excellent discussion on 
real and nominal wages, Dr. Marshall also notices this point but he states, 
without explaining, that no reckoning is made on this account, nor on account 
of *Hhe exhaustion of a person’s health and strength in his work.” 

4. Should cost of keeping up human efficiency be deducted?— A similar 
point is the one raised by Professor Loria in his La Sintensi Economica* 
He would have us deduct from the income of the workman his sustenances of 
various kinds. The workman’s true net income, then, is according to him,, 
only that which is in excess of what is required to maintain efficiency. Thia 
is on the analogy of charges paid into a depreciation fund for capital. ^ This 
view, be it noted, is strongly taken in a masterly report on the ‘^common 
measure of value in Direct Taxation” by a Committee of the British Associa- 
tion which included Farr, Jevons and Newmarch (Beport of the British 
Association for 1878.) ^ So that it is suggested that the true net national 
income is only to be arrived at after deducting for what is necessary to keep 
the workmen in efficiency. Now, as nearly every middle-aged person works, 
while the aged and the children who do not work have socially and ethically 
the first charge on our income, it follows, if the suggestion is to be taken to 
its logical conclusion, that we must deduct for the expenses of the upkeep of 
the whole population, calculated on the basis of the minimum food requirement 
of normally constituted human beings at the different age-levels! 

On such a calculation it may follow that the net income of a community^ 
of the Indian agricultural community), is zero or even a “negative 
figure”! 

A deduction, such as the one suggested, may be sought to be justified 
on the ground that the expenses are for a physiological necessity; that a 
community which received nothing more than the subsistence minimum has 
reaEy no income, because it has no choice but to spend the whole of it on food; 
and that if it did not even earn that much its very existence on the Barth’s 
surface would be jeopardised I 

1 Marshall, in, 4r 

2 Cf. Dalton Thm Imiiatity of haaomn* y, lU. - 

S Vide Professor Edgeworth's article <m Iaoo«Oi in Palgmvefa 
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Apart from the reply that th^ere is hero the same objection, as in the 
<i!ase of the difficulty, raised by Professor Canaan and discussed in §3 above, 
to treating human beings on a par with machines, it may be said that here 
is a positive error as to the very root conception of **income/^ The basic 
Idea of it is the total means of economic welfare available to a person (or a 
community), during a period of time, (say, a year). And that part which 
is spent on maintaining existence'—the subsistence minimum, as we have 
-called it above—does the work of bringing about economic welfare par ex¬ 
cellence. It is therefore more definitely than anything else a part of the 
real or net income. As Dr. Stamp says, ^ ‘‘We can allow as a deduction from 
income the expenses incurred in getting that income, but not the various ways 
of spending that income itself upon the essentials of life.*’ If the mcome 
is so low as to be below the subsistence minimum, it is still properly called 
^‘income.” It is an error to say that in such a case there is really no income, 
or that there is a negation of income; for, as Professor Fisher says, * it is a 
false idea about income to suppose that “income could never trench upon 
capital.” 

At any rate, if Economics must use the familiar terms of eveiy-day life 
as far as possible in the sense in which they are commonly used, then the 
term net income cannot be used in the sense suggested. 

Finally, the argument seems to suggest, though not in so many words, 
that that part of income over the spending of which we have absolutely no 
choice is not any part of net income. It only needs to bring this implica¬ 
tion out into light to show its utter absurdity. What otherwise would be 
the net income of a middle class person, who has absolutely no choice but 
that he must dress in a certain way, and must spend money on so many 
little things, in order that he may be able to move about in the society to 
which he belongs! 

5. It will be well to indicate here summarily the various meanings of the 
term “net income” of a country. 

Let the Value of gross produce=G 

Expenses on seeds, raw materials and half-finished 

A » things consumed in production ; wear and tear of 

machinery, and depreciation of plant K 

B » Taxes and rates. 

Q ^ Expenses for training the workmen generally and 
specially for their jobs. 


1 Weakli eag Taxabb Gapaoit j p. SO. 

^ Natara ai Capital a«4 laaoma* p. 111. 

B Tig eabaastbn of the toil is mot ooomtod, beeaaso it is sssimiod tliat tlia aatarni 
tetlllibt agwiti agsitt to tbs soO. 




JBxp^ises for keeping up the populetion (at least 
D « that section which is aotivelj engaged in produc¬ 

tion) in physical efficiency. 

Then, the net income '' of the country is variously regarded as : 

(1) G—.. (cf. the “net output** of the Census of 

Production in the United-Kingdom, 1907, and 

also Marshall VI, 1,10). 

(2) G—., (cf. Mulhall’s “net earnings** in his Industries 

and Wealth of Nations. Vide Chapter II 
§ 3, page 15, supra), 

(3) Q—^A——C .. (argued in para 3 supra), 

(4) G—A—B—C—D (argued in para 4 supra). 

We shall confine the term to the first sense viz., G—A. 



CHAPTER VI 
Summary of Part 1 

1. In any economic discussion which aims at being scientific, the terms to 
be used must be well defined. (Chapter I, paragraph 1, of this work.) 

2. In the term national wealth,*' the modem tendency is to regard 
the '^nation" as consisting of all the inhabitants of a country whether its 
nationals or not. The emphasis is properly on the country. (I, 2.) 

3. In ordinary parlance wealth means an infinite variety of things, 
but its meaning is relative to the purpose in hand when using the term. In 
the present and like discussions it can only mean tangible, external and ma¬ 
terial things, which have an exchange value. (I, 3-5.) 

4. So also in computations of natioiial wealth all these limitations must 
be accepted, though in some other cases it may be permissible to take any 
one of the several broader meanings. (I, 6.) 

5. The elements of national wealth are somewhat different from those 
of an individual’s wealth. (I, 7.) 

6. The term national wealth as such, has been used to denote (a) 
either the aggregate or the average wealth, (b) the wealth of the country 
or of its nationals, (c) present wealth or potential wealth. (I, 8.) 

7. Intangible ‘‘wealth”, though important, nay, often even indispens¬ 
able, cannot be reckoned in here. (1, 9-10.) 

8. When talking of “national wealth,” we must be careful to state whe¬ 
ther it means its capital wealth or its income (or annual) wealth, for it 
makes all the difference. (II, 1-2.) 

9. There are several methods for computing capital-wealth, (e.g., capital- 
king income-tax returns, capitalising property tax returns, inventory, and 
census of wealth ); and income-wealth, (e.g., from the income-tax returns, the 
occupational census, census of production, and census of income.) Each has 
its applicability under different circumstances. (II, 3.) 

10. The term natimal income is difficult to define precisely, but is 
generally defined as consisting of commodities and services that are cx- 
chwged for money within the community in a year. (111,1-2.) 

11. Income, as defined by Dr. Marshall and Professor Pigou, is always 
ohjoptive and measurable in money. But these definitions suffer from a 
great mahy defects, chief of which are their arbitrarmess and want of sym- 
met^j |br tlie bought tod linbought k^ds do not differ in essence from one 
another. (Ill, 3-5). 
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12. But they are further defective from the statistician's point of view 
in that **services^’ are really incapable of being valued in money. (Ill, 5; 
and whole of IV.) 

13. The inclusion of ‘'services’’ along with commodities in computa¬ 
tions of national income gives rise to a great many paradoxes, not to speak 
of the danger of a double counting. Money is a most inadequate measure 
of services. (IV, 1-3 and 11.) 

14. “Services” (i.e., which do not materialize into commodities) ought 
really to be left to be accounted for separately; and national income must be 
measured only by material and tangible commodities produced. (IV, 4.) 

15. As this (our) idea is different from the conventional one, we suggest 
that these two be distinguished by the employment of different terms, and 
that nothing better can be done than opposing the hitherto convertible terms 
national dividend and national income, applying the former to onr concep¬ 
tion of the nation’s annual wealth, and the latter to the conventional one. 
(IV, 5.) 

16. Two objections to our plan of excluding services” arc possible. The 
first, that of giving a money-expression to “services” by the de facto money- 
incomes of those that render them, is rejected as fallacious; because it takes 
no account of innumerable unpaid or inadequately paid services, and because 
a correct money expres.sion of “services” is an impracticability, (at any rate 
in our society,)and may lead us into absurdities. (IV, 6-8.) 

17. Moreover, services are only a means to an end; they themselves are 
not the income, but it is the pleasure, comfort, assistance, security, etc. vhich 
are the income, but which, however, are insusceptible of a money-measure. 
In this respect “services” differ radically from commodities. (IV, 9-10.) 

18. The second objection is that the services rendered by non-industrial 
classes are in no way inferior to or less useful than those of the industrial 
classes; why then neglect them! The answer is that we are measuring 
wealth, and these services do not produce wealth. (IV, 12.) 

19. Productivity is not taken in the ordinary sense, but in the sense of 
potency to create wealth-utilities. (IV,13.) 

20. The dispute between Adam Smith and his critics apropos pro¬ 
ductive had really ho common ground. (IV, 14.) 

21. We do not need to use the word productive. It will follow 

our definition of wealth, as consisting only of the first kind of Utilities as 
classified by MiU, viz., those fixed and embodied in external material things, 
(even if they are injurious.) {IV, 15, 17.) 
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22. With this definition, wc find that the labour of none of the non¬ 
industrial classes, examined one by one, results in wealth-utilities. The com¬ 
mercial and transport services are on the dividing line, but ought properly 
to be classed with the industrial classes. (IV, 18.) 

23. Fpr these reasons the non-industrial classes are excluded; the share 
which they receive in distribution really involves a corresponding reduction of 
the share of the industrial classes. (IV, 19.) 

24. Rut in an estimate of the national dividend in terms of money values 
this exclusion is apparent only, for the money value of the total production 
includes in it the price paid for eveiy service rendered. (IV, 20.) 

25. For the national dividend is the sole distribution fund, and the share 
of the non-industrial classes, if counted in addition to the value of produc¬ 
tion, will make us guilty of a double-counting.(IV, 21-22.) 

26. There are several opinions as to the exact meaning of ‘‘net’* in¬ 
come, it being even suggested that the cost of. the bare upkeep of the popu¬ 
lation be deducted from the “gross” to arrive at the “net” income. But we 
keep to the simplest and commonest acceptance of it, viz., what is left after 
deducting for raw and half-finished material consumed in production, and for 
wear and tear of machinery and depreciation of plant. (V, 1-5.) 



PART 11 

MEASUREMENT OF THE WEALTH OF INDIA 
AGRICULTURAL SECTION 


-:o:- 

CHAPTER I 

Introductory 

TOfXTLkR CONCEPTIONS OF THE WEALTH OF INDIA 

1. Popular Oo(aeeptions.-*-With the European nations, blinded by the 
gorgeous splendour of the Moghul Court, as reported by travellers like Ber* 
nier and Tavernier, and by missionaries both trade and religious, the fabu¬ 
lous wealth of the Indies” was for centuries a by-word. It may seem sur¬ 
prising that this should be so, for the travellers In the same breath had also 
described the depths of poverty into which a large mass of the population had 
fallen.^ But the reason for this is not far to seek. 

In the earlier centuries, India used to export to the European countries 
large quantities of spices and a considerable amount of fine fabrics, which, 
as they were not obtainable in Europe, were sold at very high prices. And 
as India had not much to import in return she was repaid by a continuous 
influx of precious metals. 

According to the theories of the age both these facts lent colour to the 
idea that India was exceedingly rich, and becoming richer. In those days 
of the mercantilist theory, that country was considered to be the richest 
which had a lai^ge stock of costly commodities which she exported, and in 
return for which obtained gold and silver from her customers. The idea 
of wealth per capita was then absolutely unknown; perhaps it would have 
appeared ridiculous to men of those times to create an imaginary individual 
who could be said to indicate the wealth of a whole nation! That being so, 
and tbe import of treasure into the country being the sole criterion of its 
prosperity and wealth, it is not surprising that India was then considered by 
the European nations to be exceedingly rich. The stock of costly commodities 

1 As for these two statements, vttie the authorities quoted by Moxelaad in his InOia 
at the Death el Ahbar,pp. 253-281; and in his From Ahbar to Auranisebtfp. lOT^OA 
Chief these auriioritieB ate Bexniet, Tavetnier, Abul Fasal, de Last, llonsettate. 

Sir Thonias Bee, Nikitan, Barbosa, Varthema, Liasehoten, Salbank, 3Pyrard| della Valle, 
Pelsart and van Twist. 
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they thein«elv«s imjMnt from Indio the cmitly 
^iCM, and silks, and shawls and muslins! So also was the fact of the 
continuous influx of treasure; didn't they themselves send it over to India! * 
Ai^ the aecoimts of traveUers and others fuUy corroborated the popular 
coneep ion. or is there any reason to suspect exaggeration in their reports. 
For, from the traditional habit of hoarding neither the king nor the peasant 
was immune. There certainly were enormous hoards, as well in some of the 
temples, as in the palaces of the Emperors, the Nawabs and the rulers of the 
outhern Kingdoms. * These hoards were like the cake to which Mr. Keynes 
refers : objects of veneration, not to be touched but to be allowed to grow. 
And in spite of these vast accumulations, some of which Bernier reports 
having seen with his own eyes, the splendour of the durbars of the Emperor 
and the Nawabs did not suffer in the very least; but on the contrary, it 
was so immense as to dazzle the eyes of any visitor; the enormous palaces, 
the gorgeously attired courtiers, the gilded equipages, imperial splendour, 
glitter everywhere! 


Is It any wonder, then, that in accordance with these facts and the theo¬ 
ries and ideas of the age, India was looked upon as rich beyond dreaming, a 
veritable El Dorado? Is it, again, any wonder that the trade with the Indies, 
was the subject of fierce and persistent competition and the object of long 
wars between the more enterpiising and civilized of the European nations! 
The monopoly of carrying on the trade of the East was the great prize for 
which m<‘n braved the numberless perils of the deep. Under the same impulse 
had the New World been discovered and the Cape rounded! Commercial ascen¬ 
dency, however, passed successively to the Portuguese, the Spaniards, the 
Dutch, the French, and lastly to the English, the greatest of those sea-faring 
nations which entered the lists. 

So this superficial conception of India’s wealth prevailed through four 
Oenturies. In the last century, however, certain people were slowly becoming 
convinced that India was not, and could by no stretch of language be des¬ 
cribed as, a rich country, seeing that millions of her people could hardly get 
one fiiU nieal a day. But popularly, the old conception—^we had rather say 
t&e ihkebneeptitin-^ed hard. And it is only very recently,—thanks to the 

i <Cf» BernieT^tt letter to Colbert. Also Sir Thomas Roe's remark: Europe, blecdeth 
to ehiiek Aidu:." The earliest evidence of this drain of gold into India is Pliny's state¬ 
ment thst fully a hundred million sesterces (modern £1,000,000) were withdrawn annually 
tho "liUii&an to purchase useless oriental. products. (Fiefs; Hookexji, A 

-Indian dmppini And lineiikne Activity* p. ete», foe some 

deuce.) (j .:,-j 

^sn|^»pp. 205-6 p.,3473 ]^oroland'a 

Indljodt 

j,,reforting ^to the donblo 

deeq^on of aecumulatioas of dxod capital broui^t about by savings. 



Vritings of iieiople, both Indian and English, acquainted at fihit hand wilih 
the realities—^DadaBhai, Bomesh Dutt, Digby, Mr. Hyndman, Mr. Wilson, Sir 
William Wedderburn, to mention only a few—^that the conviction has been 
slowly forced upon the people of England, and other Western countries, that 
India is a country where poverty is really appalling. ^ So far as the mass of 
the people are concerned, that poverty has been there all the time, ^ and, but 
for mistaken theories, a false glamour, and later on perhaps a deceptive white¬ 
wash, might have been as plain at any time as it is to-day. 

'‘The riches of India are proverbial,’* wrote Sir Eric Geddes, President 
of the Federation of British Industries, (while expressing his opinion on the 
proposal of the "Indian Empire” Supplement of the Times of India in 1923). 
What does he mean? Is he one of the last ditchers holding fast to the explod¬ 
ed idea of the wealth of India? Certainly not. He is only referring to the 
power of India, considerable in the aggregate, to buy from the outside world a 
large stock of commodities annually, and to pay for them by exports of her 
own surplus produce. For, in the preceding sentence he says: "One hears 
a great deal talked aboxit trade with Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, but little about the future of those vast potential markets included 
in the Indian Empire.” Sir Eric clearly does not refer to the wealth per 
inhabitant or the average wealth; he only refers to our favourable trade 
balances and to our commercial solvency. 


The old idea about India being very rich is hardly tenable in the 2(Hh 
oentury. And careless expressions to that effect must be only understood to 
refer either to her aggregate wealth, (which having regard to her size and 
her population is really insignificant); or to the influx of precious metals 
which is still continuous; ® or to her power as a consumer, which must needs 
be great seeing she has 319 million persons to care for. 


The disillusionment on this side is now complete; but for the last thirty 
years there is visible a growing reaction which appears to have reached its 
xenith in the ultra^nationalist expressions of our days. These have gone 
«?stirely to the other extreme, and, if one were to accept in toto iill the 
effusiozm of our nationalist press, it would seem as if India’s impoverish: 
ment were growing yearly—ever since the British came to India! For the 


ooneerned, ^ ^ 


' ' X To talk of Oriental wealth now„ as far jas British Bidia 
agtore of speeeht a dream 1 * ’—Dadahhai Naoroji. 

^ t Mr. Moreland, diseusting the question whether India was richer in the JaW M 
Akotrinna is now^, tries to prove that she was probably wmo eA. / Firie Inrf k w t ilht 
Dentil of AJkiMir* eh. VH and VHI.) ^ ^ r oi« 

3 in for the ridkoy that the imports Of trisiiwle into tntk hre gooi eViteiet 
of inereaaing wOalth,'” ' ric/e Dadabhai Naoroji *s 
pp. 230*272, and wmm 
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scientific attitude, which is also the impartial one, such literature would be 
at a heavy discount, indeed! 

Swimming against the stream of popular prejudices and misconceptions 
is a difficult matter; and especially when the stream is torrential is there the 
danger of being carried away with it. But in a statistical work like the 
present, there is nothing to be afraid of so long as the serenita scientifioa 
is preserved. 

PBEVI0U8 INQUIRIES RELATING TO THE WEALTH OF INDIA. 

2. Historical. —The field of investigation in which we have entered is ono 
in which there have been a few inquiries before. It is necessary, therefore, 
briefly to review their results, firstly, because it is obligatory to recognize the 
work of pioneers, and secondly, because comparisons with them would furnish 
us with a criterion of the progress of India. 

The more pertinent qustioii some fifty years back was; *‘What is the 
wealth of India?'’ That needed an inquiry of static conditions, of conditiona 
as they existed at a definite point of time. But to-day the more pertinent 
question seems to be; whether the wealth of India has been growing or dimi¬ 
nishing. And this involves an inquiry of dynamic conditions, of conditions, 
as they have altered duidng a period of time. 

The best way to tackle the latter question is by a study of a series of 
inquiries of the first kind, and comparing their results, always taking care to 
see whether the inquiries have or have not been in pari materia, that is^ 
containing identical items. 

The place of honour must, of course, go to Dr. Dadabhai Navroji. But 
for a mere chronological convenience, we may first deal with the very interest¬ 
ing study of Mr. W. H. Moreland, India at the Death of Akbar. 

In a chapter on the “Wealth of India," Mr. Moreland institutes a compa¬ 
rison between the wealth in Akbar's days and the wealth to-day—though he 
does not give any figures, for, as he says^, “any dogmatism as to amount 
would be unjustifiable." As for agriculture, Mr. Moreland says, * “It ia 
improbable that for India taken as a whole the gross income per head of the 
rural population has changed by any large proportion; it may possibly be 
somewhat smaller, more probably it is somewhat larger than it was, but in 
either case the difference would not be so great as to indicate a definite 
alteration in the economic position," The results of Mr. Moreland's inquiry 
may be summarised as follows: ® “As regards primary production, agriculture 


3 Op. cit» f, W4. 
i p* m 
> p. m 
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3?ielded about the same averagre income as now, forests about the same, fisheries 
perhaps somewhat more, and minerals almost certainly less. As regards manu¬ 
factures, agricultural industries show on balance no material change; the 
average income from miscellaneous handicrafts, wool-weaving and transport 
production other than ship-building, has substantially increased, but silk-weav. 
ing shows a decline,*^ But all items are not of equal importance. Silk 
industiy and fisheries were of small volume, and even a large decrease in them 
would be negligible in the total income. ‘‘These losses are much more than 
counterbalanced by gains under mineral and transport production and mis- 
•cellaneous handicrafts; but these gains in turn, substantial though they are, 
become very small when we set them beside the pr(iponderating item of agri¬ 
cultural income.’’ “A detailed examination of three other sources of in- 
cjome—ship-building, foreign commerce, and textile (cotton and jute) manu¬ 
factures—appears to justify the conclusion that they cannot have yielded so 
much more than now as to raise the average income of the country materially 
iibove its present level. ’ ’ ^ Mr. Moreland concludes ^^ India was almost cer¬ 
tainly not richer (in Akbar’s days) than she is now, and that probably she was 
ii little poorer.” “Our final verdict must be that, then as now, India was 
desperately poor, and that that deficiency of production which is the out- 
atanding fact of the present day was, at the least, equally prominent at the 
close of the 16th century.” 

Mr. Moreland’s inquiry is useful for a general consideration of the ques¬ 
tion whether India was richer in Akbar’s time than she is in ours; and for his 
purpose “our” time relates chiefly to the years between 1910 and 1914. 

But for the pu^oses of comparing the present average wealth with that 
of 10, 20, 40 or 50 years ago, we have to go to the more precise estimates 
of other writers. 

Dr. Dadabhai Navroji in his famous book Poverty and Un-Britiidi Enle 
jn India works out the problem of income per head directly, from official 
data available. He takes the figures of 1867-1870. His result may be consi¬ 
dered to refer to the year 1870. His calculations are naturally rough, but he 
takes care to give as much credit to the British rule as possible, so that he 
a^hvays errs on the “safe side” (i.e. over-estimation).® He shows that even 


ip. 299. Mr. Morebiri’ift conclusion o» these three important points are not |U'6perly 
supported by evidence, and have been criticiaed as being quite faulty; e.g. by Prof. Shah in hie 

Trttdet TeriHs mod Tr«iitfM>rt in India* pp. 28-47. 

2 p. 294. 

3 ops p* 23. 
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with an exaggerated estimate the average per capita income of the people o€ 
India is exceedingly low. His results may be summarised as follows:— 
Agricultural produce available for consumption .. £ 260 Millions ^ 

Other items of India's wealth :—Salt, Opium, 

Coal, and profits of Commerce .£ 17 „ 

Value of Manufacturing Industry.£ 15 ,, 

Annual produce of stock, fish, milk, meat .. .. £ 15 „ 

For any Contingency.£ 33 „ 

Total .. £ 340 „ 

The total, therefore, is £340 million for a population of 170 millions, or' 
40sh. (Rs. 20) per head for an average good season. "'When further al¬ 
lowance is made for exaggeration in these figures and for bad season, I 
cannot help thinking that the result will be nearer 30sh. (Rs. 15) than 40sh. 
<Rs. 20) per head.’’* 

Dr. Dadabhai next considered the figures for necessary consumption, 
and decisively proved that the production per head was so low, than on an 
average the people had much less than even the food and clothing a criminal 
received in jail—‘‘let alone all little luxuries, all social and religious wants, 
all expenses on occasions of joy and sorrow, and any provision for bad 
season.”® Moreover every poor labourer did not get the full share of the 
average produce; as the upper and middle classes received much more, the 


1 Agriciataral income: c. 1870: (£1-~B8. 10). 


PROVINCES. 

Value of the Pro¬ 
duce of Cultivated 
Land. 

Population 

(Millions.) 

Produce 
per head. 

The Central Provinces 

£ 16 Millions 

9 

£ 

l*8«=:Rs. IS 

The Punjab. 

£ 36 

17-5 

£ 

2-1 „ 21 

The North-West Provinces .. 

£ 40 

30 

£ 

V4 „ 14 

Bengal. 

£ 06 

67 

£ 

1*5 15 

Madras. 

£ 36 

26*5 

£ 

1*4 , 14 

Bombay. 

£ 40 

11 

£ 

3-6 „ 36 

Oudh. 

£ 13 

9y 

£ 

1*4 „ 14 

Total .. 

£ 277 Millions 

170*5 


(1-6) U6) 

(Deduct for seed 6 ®/o only) .. 

£ 17 „ 

i 



£ 260 Millions 

.... 


£ 360 Millions is the produce of cultivation in a |{ood season, available for consumption 
during a year. “If the Government of India would calculate the production correctly it 
would find the total a good deal under the above figures. * * (page 24.) 


' i The provincial figures would now be (i.e. aftef adding the additional £63 million 
or 7s. 5d; per head) a# follows: The Centnl Pxovinees; 48s. 5d; the Punjab, fid; the 
N.-W. Provinces, 35s. 5d; 37s. 5d; Madras, 358. 5d; Bombay, 5d; and Ou^ 

B5s.M. Average 40 sh.«#Rs. 20«t^lssi 'tlllan who hniih per day. 

8 p. 81* 
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lower classes received very much less than the average; while the average 
itself was somewhat below the lowest cost of living in jails! 

The results of Dr. Dadabhai Navroji^s inquiry were more or less substan¬ 
tiated by later inquiries. In 1882, Major Evelyn Baring (afterwards the Earl 
of Cromer) and Mr. (afterwards Sir) David Barbour made an inquiry into 
the economic condition of India which resulted in the production of a Note 
in which the annual income of India was summed up. But the details were 
never published, and even the inquiry itself was immediately pigeon-holed and 
has never been made public. We are enabled to quote the summary of the 
result from Mr. Digby’s Prosperous' British India. ^ 


Agricultural Income 1882 



1 

1 


Value of 

Provinces. 

1 Value of the gross Produce 

Agricultural 

1 

1 

Ut £l-^Ks. 35) 

produce per 
head. 

The Central Provinces . 

£ 14*2 

Millions.—Eis. 21 Croros. 

Bs. 20*9 

Bombay . 

£ 26*0 

ty 39 ,, 

„ 20*2 

Madras . 

£ 3,3*;^ 

tf tt 

„ 37*3 

The Punjab. 

£ 22-S 

„ 34 „ 

„ 171 

Bengal .. .. . 

£ 09*0 

„ 104 „ 

„ 15*1 

The N. W. Provinces and Oudh .. 

Add for Burma, Assam and rest of 

£47*8 

72 „ 

„ 11-S 

British India . 

£20*2 

30 » 


Total ,. 

£ 233*;i 

1 „ 350 Crores. 



The non-agricultural income was, however, assumed to be equal to half 
the agricultural income; which is certainly a gross exaggeration! The com¬ 
bined result was shown to be:— 

Agricultural Income : lis. 350 erores .. ~ £ 233*3 Millions 

Non-Agricultural income : „ 175 „ .. rn £ 116*7 „ 

Total .. „ 525 „ =: £ 350 „ 


which divided among a population of 194.5 million would give Bs. 27 
{^l-13s.-9d.) as the average amount per head. [At the rate of exchange pre¬ 
vailing in 1882, (Rs. 12 equal to £1), the sterling figure would stand at 
£2.5s.-0dJ 

Of course, the non-agricultural income was grossly overstated; and as the 
details of the calculation were never made public it is impossible to scrutiiu^ 
t^e figures of the agricultural income. Surely, Earl Cromer and Sir David 
Barbour couM mot have erred <m the mde of defieieney! The 
been severeljr criticised by Mr. Digby in his booh quoted above. 

I pp. 3S4 0 ^. and pp. 442 rif. 











- Mr. Digby' ihimself made various estimates. In 1900, in reply to some 
observationB made by the then Viceroy, Lord Curzdn, at Simla, he wrote 
an open letter \ in Which, after mentioning the results of the Baring-Barbour 
inquiry, he proceeded to make a rough estimate himself for 1898-9. 

He proceeded on the assumption that Oovernment land revenue bears 
a definite relation to the out-turn. These ratios, taken from Mr. Bomesh 
Dutt’s investigation2 were as follows:— 

In Bengal, 5 to 6 per cent.; in the N. W. Provinces, 8 per cent.; in the 
Punjab, 10 per cent; in Madras, 12 to 31 per cent, (say 20); in Bombay, 
20 to 33 per cent (say 25.) 

Multiplying these figures with the total revenues, Mr. Digby obtained 
in all Rs. 285 crores.^ The income per inhabitant in British India in 1898-'9 
was thus obtained:— 

; Agricultural Income for 1898-9 : Rs. 285 erores £ 189 Millions 

Non-Agricultural income—lialf of above „ 143 „ n:- £ 95 „ 

Total .. „ 428 „ --£284 

Divided among 24.5 erores of people (according to the Government of In¬ 
dia expectations), the average income would have been Rs. 17-8-5! As at the 
census of 1901 only 23.1 erores were returned the figure should stand at 
Rs. 18-8-11, equal to £l-5sL-ld.—a ‘‘good'' year. For the great famine 
year of 1899-1900, Mr. Digby guessed the figure would run down to Rs. 12-6-0. 

It was to these and like remarks that Lord Curzon was replying in his 
speech on the Indian Budget in March 1901.^ The concluding portion of 
his speech discussed the question whether India was becoming poorer, espe¬ 
cially the agricultural section of the population. The full quotation will be 
too long here; the whole of it is interesting and may be read either in 
Digby's book on pp. 370-4 or in the Financial Statement of 1901-2 at pp. 212-4. 

Among other things, the Viceroy pointed out an important fact which is 
apt to be easily forgotten. “There comes a time—^it must come in India— 
when the agricultural income per head ceased to expand for two reasons: 
first, that the population goes on increasing and secondly, that the area of 
fresh ground available for cultivation does not increase pari, passu but is 
taken up and thereby exhausted.’^ This is an economic fact which cannot be 
gainsaid* If the population goes on increasing, as it has done in India, 

1 Quoted pavfjiyi BriHsli lA4io»pp. 364-9. 

2 B. C. Dutta Opott tn Lov4 Cvrsoiit p. IIS. 

4 East laMi FUumelai Statomoai 19C1-2. pp. 212-4. 
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from 19 crores in 1850 to 32 crores to-day, then, unless the additional people 
find new employment in manufacturing, extractive, and transport industries, 
the income of the agricultural populace must dwindle. Firstly, there may be a 
diminution only in the income per head because all available land will have 
already been taken under cultivation, and intensive cultivation can hardly 
afford an additional income to keep pace with the additional populace. And 
ultimately there may be a diminution even in the total agricultural income; 
because of the inexorable working of the law of diminishing returns which 
even intensive cultivation cannot long avert. 

To continue Lord Curzon’s remarks:—^‘‘When this point is reached, it is 
no good to attack Government for its inability to fight the laws of Nature. 
What a prudent Government endeavours to do is to increase its non-agricultur- 
al sources of income. It is for this reason that I welcome the investment of 
capital and employment of labour upon railways, canals, in factories, work¬ 
shops, mills, coal mines, metalliferous mines, and on tea, sugar, and indigo, 
plantations. All these are fresh outlets for industry. These diminish pro 
tanto the strain upon the agricultural population and they are bringing money 
into the country and circulating it to and fro.*' 

From figures collected for the Famines Commission of 1898, Lord Curzon 
worked out his estimate, which shows: 


Agricultural Income : Rs. 450 crores — Rs. 20 per head, or Rs. 2 higher 
than in 1880. 


Non-Agricultural Income—assuming it also has increased in the 
same ratio : Rs. 225 crores — Rs. 10 per head. 


Total Rs. 30 per head as against Rs. 27 in 1880. 


The figures were not gratifying but they atleast showed that the move¬ 
ment was in the progressive, and not in the retrograde direction. 


These remarks of Lord Curzon roused the ire of Mr. Digby. He made 
a close analytical examination of all items, province by province. ^ For the 
agricultural wealth, he proceeded on his old basis, viz., of multiplying the 
land revenue which the Government derived from a province by the per¬ 
centage which that revenue was assumed to bear to the gre^s produce. While 
for the non-agricultural income he exaufined in detail seventy-two items. l?be 
latter was certainly an improvement on the old absurd assumption that file 
non-agricultural income was equal to half the agricultural income. But the 
method adopted by Digby for agricultural income untrustworthy^ also 
involves a potitio principii: it fees io find but the 1^^ 


I CjO. ii/. pp. 561-4. 
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the multiplier which itself csn only he obtained from the gross produce! 
The result will depend upon what multiplier you select. 

Whatever the value of the method, Mr. Digby’s estimate of the total 
income was £259 millions.^ Divided among 226 million people, it gives £1-38. 
per head i.e., Rs. 17-4-0. We do not give any details because of a great confu¬ 
sion in figures and some serious errors in counting in Mr. Digby’s book. 

For several years, there have been no estimates made. Some years back, 
Mr. Findlay Shirras made an inquiry, but as his report was ‘‘confidentiaF’ we 
do not know what detailed figures he obtained, except that he gives the 
figure of the income to be Rs. 50 per head or thereabout for 1911 Somebody 
made an estimate of Rs. 86 for 1911, and this figure was quoted by the Hon. 
Mr. (now Sir) B. N. Sarma in the Council of State in February 1921. Mr. 
Shirras is at present engaged on a similar enquiry. ® 

A rough calculation of the gross production of India was very recently 
made by Professor K. T. Shah He obtains a figure of Rs. 1,470 crores, for 
1921-2, which gives us Rs. 46 per head per annum. The estimate is a very 
rough one, and Professor Shah is fully aware of its rudimentary charac¬ 
ter.’* 

Recently (1924) the topic has again attracted much notice owing to the 
Hon. Mr. Pheroze Sethna’s moving a resolution in the Council of State, propos¬ 
ing a comprehensive economic survey of India, and to the discussion that 
followed there, which led to the appointment of the Taxation Committee. 


1 p. 611. 

2 CX Workiag Glas* Budi«ts—Bomba jr, p. 11. 

U In hi8 Eaquiry into Working Glatt Budget in Bombay Mr. Shirras writes: ^^ The 
Annual per capita income (men, women and cliiidren of the Bombay Working classes) 
is Bs. HO-C-O, According to the 1921 census the most usual per capita income in the 
Presidency for urban localities, excluding the large cities, was Bs. 100 and for rural 
localities about Es. 75.In a footnote Mr. Shirras says that he had an occasion to 
revise Lord Curzon^s estimate of 1901, and obtained on the same methods Bs. 50 for 1911. 
But a somewhat more elaborate method gave him the figure of nearly Bs; 80. 
nnivix^ at these figures the total estimated value of agricultural produce is worked out| 
And, q(tt the same assumption that the income of the agriculturists and nouAgriculturists 
is disiributed between the two dasses in proportion to their numbers, the average income 
so-oalled per head of the total population is determined.'' He obtains agricultural income 
as Bs. 876 crores, and non-agricultural, 3/8ths of thif, i.e. 328 crores, making a total of 
1204 ciKwes, which divided by the population (of British India) gives Bs.. 49 ^r nearJiy 
Bs. 50 3 ^ 1 ? head. 

The Hon. Si|r B. N. Sarmai replying to a debate on the ^'Export of Food Oraini^*^ 
said: ''The ^q^aestion (of income per head) was gone into in 1914, and it was found 
that Ihe a^buttural inebnie; even at the prices mlingin 1911 was somewhere about ^ 86^ 
and according to the present prices it will be much more,,s^y^ per cept. higher.'^ 
Prebably Sir B. K Sarnia was only q^otiag^hfr* 

4 Trade* Tarilfi* and iTraiispot^ in ladta^ pp; H9^i. 
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B». 20 (408h.> 
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.. 

„ is-o (2rish.> 

Lotd €ur250ii .. .. ., .... 

e. 19(»0 .. 
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Digby. 

c*. 1900 

„ 17-4 (23ah.) 

Mr, Findlay Shirra» . 

1911 .. 

„ 50 (00sh.> 

(The Hon. Sir B. N. Hanna)t .. .. 

1911 .. 

„ SO 

Profe#iaor Shah 

1921-22.. 

„ 46 


t in th<i Council of Htatc, Oth March 


SCOPE AND EXTENT OF BOOK I 

3. So0|>6. —-In this book it is intended to make a computation of the* 
income wealth of India. 

. » The question of computing capital-wealth will not be touched upon here. 
And this for two reason^: firstly, ‘‘the national income is a better measure of 
general economic prosperity than national wealth^^^ (i.e., capital wealth); 
and secondly, “national capital wealth can be stated with less certainty than 
the riatiibhal income. “ ^ (»ase of India, both these reasons* apply “with 

gfekter force. Not only will the capital wealth of India be very difficult 
to ealeulatej hiit even if some calculation were made, it would give us no clear 
idea of the ecohoimc prosperity of the country. 

As regards income, our aim in this and the two following parts will be to* 
arrive as accurately as we can at the gross income of the country. An attempt 
to find out the necessary allowances "which have to bo made in order to arrive 
at the net income, will be made in Book II. 

Our inquiry shall pertain to the whole of India, including Burma and 
the Native States. In this respect it will be different from other inquiries- 
which omit either Burma or the Native States, or both, e.g., Mr. K. L. Datta’a 
on the rise of Prices, or Mr. Bubey's on the Indian Pood Problem. ® It is true 
that there are many dif&ulties in the way of getting proper statistics about 
the Ihdtan States; and such statistics as are available are unreliable and un¬ 
trustworthy. But the Native States are not economically different from the 
British Provinces and the country must be regarded as a whole in order tO- 
have a ;^ra!|>er of its prosperity; Moreover, since 1019-20^ the 

■■ L ■ 
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iiMsliifilon of the big Hy4eirabad State' in agricwltural and other atatlatioal 
iretiimfl, and the more correct figures from other states, have left much 
•excuse than formerly for the exclusion of the Native States, ,We have there¬ 
fore included them in, making due allowances for any defects or omissions 
in official statistics. 

Extent. —rit is evident that the income-wealth for any one year can give 
no true index of the country's average prosperity during any reasonable 
period of time, unless the year chosen happens to be quite an average one, 
typical of the whole period, which it is extremely difficult to say» A period 
of two or three years is also not a good index; because short spells of pros¬ 
perity or adversity are not uncommon. We have, therefore, commenced our 
inquiry from 1900 and divided it into these four periods:— 

(i) rho *‘Pro-\Vai* Period’' embraces the years from 1900-1 to 1913-14. 
This was on the whole a period of unbroken prosperity, of fairly even prices, 
of exchange stability, and of a constant value of money. These years consti¬ 
tute a definite period, and their average will give us a vei’y clear idea of 
the state of our economic well-being before the war, 

(ii) The outbreak of the war definitely ushered in a new period: 
•the period of the war and its aftermath. This is a period of great and 
rapid changes in industrial activity, violent trade fluctuation, high prices, 
and exchange instability. Cosmos is now replaced by chaos. It will only 
be after some years that we shall be in a position to say when the period 
may be said to have ended, and the period of normality commenced. We 
are inclined to believe that the dividing line will be drawn somewhere about 
1926. But that is for the future to decide. As it is, however, our “War 
and Post-War Period” commences from 1914-5 and comes down to the end, 
i,e. 1921-2, which is the latest year for which figures are available. An 
average of these 8 years will give a fairly good idea of the war-time pros¬ 
perity. 

(iii) In order to give an idea of the average position during the twenty- 
twa years from 1900, we have also worked out figures for a “ Wbul«*P«riod 
average.” This strikes the via media between the low prices of the. first 
period and the highly risen prices of the latest years; and will give aii admir¬ 
able idea to those who do not wish their conception of the average annual 
income to be blurred either by the exaggerated post-war prices, nor yet by 
the low prices that prevailed in the beginning of the century. It is recognised 
«Qn all hands that in the near future, when normal times shall come in, prices 
will go down again; but they will very probably not go down so low as in 
1904, for instance. Some part of the recent rise is likely to be pcipiilanent. 
In that case, our “whole period average” will be very useful for pui^oses of 



coiyipArison Idth efttimiates that may be made in the future after the advent of 
normality, 

(iv) Ijastly, we have made an estimate of the income for the latest year 
for which data are available, viz., 1921-2. This figure must always be quoted 
whenever the present income-wealth of the country is to be indicated. Thi» 
year is fairly typical of the triennium 1920-1 to 1922-3 so far as prices 
are concerned; while from the point of view of agricultural production it is 
a ^‘fairly normar* year. ^ The same cannot be said for trade; for the great 
depression of 1920-1 still left some effects in 1921-2; but this will affect only 
one sixth, if even so much, of our total production, and therefore of our 
total annual wealth, and that too in a slight measure. All considered, then,, 
the estimate for 1921-2 may be taken to be a good index of present day condi¬ 
tions. 

Problems not dealt with in this Book. —The pro])lem of the distribution 
of the income is not touched upon in this Book because it is a very important 
problem and requires a careful study by itself. It is, however, touched upon 
in connection with Taxable Capacity in Book II. 

So also is postponed to the next Book the problem of consumption,, 
de facto and hypothetical. It is true, as says Dr. Mooktvrjce, ^ that our 
income per head cannot be properly understood without reference to thi& 
biological circumstance concerning our normal consumption requirements, viz.,, 
that owing to the natural supply of calorie, we do not require food of high 
calorific value, or that the normal level of proteid consumption on this side- 
of the globe is about 30 per cent, lower than in the colder countries of Europe-*. 
This is quite correct, but to enter into this topic would, again, take us out of 
the proper scope of this book which aims at calculating the quantity and value 
of our production. Hence the question of formulating a standard of normal 
consumption requirement for India is postponed to Book II, 

PLAN AND METHOD OF THE INQUIRY 

4. Method.— Some people estimate the annual wealth from income-tax 
JSgures, some from the amount of currency in circulation, some from customs; 
fi^eipts or from figures of foreign trade, and some by a kind of a census of 
production. What method will be best suited depends in each case upon the 
purpose in hand and the degree of accuracy requried. ^ 

For reasons already Stated in Part I, Oh. Ill, ante the method bOst 
suited for a country like India, where reliable and fairly cotopreKeiMive 

1 EitittMtet el file mud Yi«ld lor 1021-2. p. 1. 

2 Prlnolploi ^ Comiiaratlvo Seopioinlot Vol. 1, p. ^9. 

i Vi^ Pto t. c!&:m of tki« Book 
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income-tax figures do not exist, is to estimate the gross prodmtton in the year* 
This is the most accurate method since the total production is reaHjr tie ihnd 
from which all serrices are ultimately remunerated. 

The gross production will correspond to the grom annual wealth or 
income of the country. In order to find out its net income, we shall make 
some rough calculation for deductions to be made on account of raw materials 
and half-finished commodities consumed in the production. The deprecia¬ 
tion of plant will be a rery small amount, and may be ignored. No allowance 
will be made for the exhaustion of the soil, as that may be taken to be made 
up for by animal and green manures and leayes which return to the soil to 
restore its fertility. 

The net income howeyer, which is ftTailable for distribution within this 
country, will necessitate a still further deduction on account of all foreign 
payments, in the shape of home charges, remittances of banks and other con¬ 
cerns, payment of interest-charges, etc. The consideration of this is taken up 
in Book II. 

Plan.—The plan adopted in the following portion of the work is to make 
two broad sections, the agricultural and the non-agricultural, called Parts II 
and III. In the former will be dealt the quantitative estimates and valuation 
of all agricultural produce, as also the income from live stock, from forests 
and fisheries. In the later section, we shall estimate the value of the pro¬ 
duction of the manufacturing industries, and of the output from mines. 
Together with this will be discussed the income from handicrafts, from trade 
and transport, and from civic property. The whole will then be summed up 
in Part IV. 

Forests are included in the agricultural section, because forest produce 
has very close affinities with agricultural produce. As regards fisheries, 
these are also included in the same section for no other reason than that it 
ynll be less tolerable to include them in the section which deals with manu¬ 
factures. As regards mining, it is also an “extractive industry" like agri¬ 
culture and fisheries; but it has no affinities with agriculture, and therefore, 
W© have eoiwidered it along with metallurgical industries in Part III. 

As agricultural produce is by far and away the most important source 
of Indians wealth, forming nearly 91 per cent of the total, it has naturally 
claimed a much greater attention than the items treated in Part III. 



CHAPTER II 

Economic Geology and Geography of India 

1. Influence of Natural factors on production.—Th^ wealth of a country 
depends upon the products of its extractive industries and the productions of 
its manufacturing industries, while the utilities created by both these are add¬ 
ed to by its commerce. But these in their turn are not the results of mere 
human will, but are determined by natural conditions. These natural condi¬ 
tions are climate, the superficial appearance, the geological formation and the 
fertility of the soil, water, and situation. But these may be grouped into two 
only: the geological and the geographical. We leave out the ethnic factor. 
This is also very important, even from the purely economic point of view, 
in as much as production depends, among other things, also upon whether 
the stockis hardy and brainy or not, that is upon the physique and the 
mental calibre of the race. But, though important, we shall not make much 
over it, because the ethnic factor is itself the result of the physical and 
geographical conditions, working their influence through several generations 
past. Moreover the discussion on this factor would serve to fix attention 
less directly on the real and material forms of wealth we have to discuss, and 
more directly on such factors as efficiency, productive ability, organisation, 
etc., which are the means to the end rather than the end itself. 

It should not be supposed that the geographic and geologic conditions we 
have mentioned are the sole determinents of the economic conditions of a 
country. The real process of nature is not so clear-cut, and there are actions 
and interactions between all the factors, geographic and geologic, ethnic, eco¬ 
nomic, and thence a host of others, like the political, the social, and the biolo¬ 
gical factors. Each factor in turn acts upon and is acted upon by others. 
It is frequently explained in our text books how Man from being the slave 
of the ^^Environment” has become its Master, This is the economic theory of 
Progress in a nutshell! But. the primary factors are more or less clear, viz.^ 
the geologic and the geographic, and these ^ are still potent in backward coun¬ 
tries and in primarily agricultural countries like ours. Our revenues (which 
are the outcome of production) arc still gamble in rains.” Hence,' the 
desirability of confining our remarks to these two factors only. Togethei* 
they may be described as the Place” factor. Every one, We believe, is^ 
(he must hasten to be if he is not)—^familiar with the famous triad of Pro- 
fessim Geddes.^ 

Place 

Work 

Polk 


1 ThtfUgh less domiaant le-day in advaneed industrial eoaatriea where thew have 
been praetieal applieatioiis of our setontiSe knowledge. 

2 Explained in hi» Ctvies ExhibHion, and his • locturos in the TJniverslty dehool of 
Soeiology. Kufe also artieles in the IndioB Jeeraal of Eooooinios# Vol* Wf* (esp* 42}^^, 



tlieir co-rdates ahdinteMdates. It expmaes hi a sort of a hinemdhii? 
way the Idea of the foregoing paragraph: how the place factor determines 
the work of the people of the area, and how these two together determine 
the people, that is to say their manners and customs, their morals, their insti¬ 
tutions, their habits, their intellect, their skill, their physique, in a word the 
stage of their civilization. And though Professor Geddes is not unmindful 
of the counter-action of the Folk on the Work and the Place, yet the sequence 
in which he has arranged the thre<‘ shows the dominant influence of the place 
factor. 

2. The Cteological regions of India, and their bearing on minerals and 
production. —The geological condition of a country may be regarded cither 
from its ‘‘superficiaP' aspect, or from the point of view of its physical struc¬ 
tures. With the latter we are not very much concenicd, for their influence 
is limited to the mining industries only. 

The most salient feature about the physiography and geology of India 
is that it is divided into three distinct regioms which can be marked out with 
peculiar characteristics. ^ 

The triangular region of the Peninsula, which is all that is left of the 
former Gondwana continent as some believe, consists of the oldest rocks 
known as the Archaean rocks. These afford some fine quartz schists and 
iron-ore schists, as in the Salem and Bellary districts of Madras, or in the 
Chanda, Raipur and Jubbulpore districts of the Central provinces. In this 
region, too, art found some excellent auriferous quartz veins, as in Kolar. 

The extra-Peninsular region is the mountainous region on the north-west, 
north, and north-east of India. This has comparatively very youthful rocks 
of the Cretaceous and Tertiary age. The folded rocks at the ends of this 
region yield large quantities of petroleum, as in the Arakan system (includ¬ 
ing Assam and Burma), or in the north-west near Attock and Rawalpindi! 
The discovery of oil fields in the latter region was a feat of deductive reason¬ 
ing. The geological maps revealed the existence of what is technically known 
as an anticline near this region, which made the existence of oil-fields a 
probability amounting almost to a certainty. Boring operation undertaken 
by the Attock Oil Company led to the discovery of oil within 400 feet of the 
surface. * 

Between the two regions lies the Indo-Gangetic plain, consisting of a rich 
alluvial land. Within this region ai^. situated the gfeat Gondwana coal-fields 

1 Vi^€ Ban *8 Eeoaoiitie Geology of Ingie. 

S artiele eo the **Utility of Oeology to Man'' by L h. Permor, Biroetor of 
tteglegieal of ladiai iii the loorAol of logiao Iiidostrlet mtid LebouryVol. 11, part 
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wh^ch Biipplj 95 per cent, of India’s coal. Because of the abundant derelop* 
ment of eoncretionary carbonate of lime, the great alluvial plains also supply 
the material known as k aa kar which is one of the most widespread sources 
of lime. 

The hill slopes of Assam and the Nilgiris afford very valuable terracea 
for the cultivation of tea and coffee. 

The connection between mineral deposits and geological structure and age 
is very close. Coal, for instance, cannot exist in the Peninsular region*^, 
because the igneous rocks would make its existence impossible. Nor can oil 
be found in the ancient crystalline rocks. It is owing to this knowledge that 
the Geological Survey Department is ''frequently able to proffer negative 
advice and prevent the waste of money on a search for a mineral in a country 
where its existence is almost a geological impossibility. ^ ^ 

There is also another way in which physical structures influence produc¬ 
tion, viz., by influencing climate and the distribution of water. The Hima¬ 
layas, for instance, perform a great economic function. Their enormous height 
prevents all the moisture-laden south-west currents from passing over to Cen¬ 
tral Asia; some parts of India are thus blessed with a double monsoon. Again^ 
they are the, sources of some of the world’s greatest rivers; which with their 
tributaries—^some flowing from the Vindhyian system—drain the largest con¬ 
tinuous stretch of laud in the world comprised in what is called the Indo- 
Gangetic plain. The Western Ghauts prevent the monsoon from passing over 
to the Deccan tableland. Consequently, fertility in the Peninsular region is 
confined only to the strip along the Western Coast which receives the brunt 
of the monsoon, and the Deccan is very warm and dry. The inclination of 
the table land being eastwards, all great rivers of this area flow into the 
Bay of Bengal. Fortunately, the Eastern Ghauts leave a very wide margin 
of open land in the east and south-east,which receiving the waters of the 
rivers the Kistna, the Godaveri, the Penuar and the Cauvqry, is again a 
very fertile region. The later mountain systems of Burma afford only "gang¬ 
ways” of fertile regions which are the basins of the great rivers the Irrawady, 
and the Salween. 

3, The Saperfices: Ixifluenee of Soils,— The varieties of the soils are vei^ 
numerous in India, but the chief kinds may be noted here. ® , 

The alluvial soils are the most extensive and the most important from 
the p<^t of view of agriculture. They comprise the greater portions Of Sind^ 

X 

% Vide thf Ia||»4»r^l Vol, 

Sir George Watt: €:ottittorotol Pro4«iott IndibtP* 608 and variou^i^ 
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Oujarat, Rajputaiia, the Punjab^ the United Provinces, Bengal and the Gfoda* 
reri, Eistna and Tanjore districts of Madras. There are alluvial strips along 
the eastern and western coasts of the Peninsula, and also in Pegu in Lower 
Burma. With moderate rainfall the alluvial soils are capable of growing a 
great variety of kharif and rabi crops, because the soils being very deep there 
is naturally a great deal of fertility. Large quantities of rice and of sugar¬ 
cane arc grown in Bengal, Burma, the United Provinces, etc., where the climate 
is generally moist, and of wheat in the Punjab, the United Provinces, etc., 
where it is dry. The best soils for rice are clay or clay loams of fair depth, 
as are found in Bengal; and those for sugar-cane are good firm loams or light 
clays. This is because rice and sugar-cane require soils through which water 
can percolate freely. A water-logged soil is fatal to successful cultivation of 
sugar-cane; and drainage must be secured by a previous sub-soil. The allu¬ 
vial soils are also the best fitted for jute; for jute is an exhausting crop on 
soils which are not benefited by inundation silt; and requires land which is 
liable to be submerged wh(*n the plants have made some progress. Water and 
dampness during the whole period of growth are the requisites. Ideal condi¬ 
tions exist only in Bengal. But as conditions suitable for rice are suitable for 
jute also it may be expected that,if increased demand makes it worth-while, 
jute cultivation may also spread into the rice tracts of Burata and Assam and 
in the deltaic tracts of Madras. 

The Deccan trap soils comprise an area of over 200,000 square mil(?s, cover¬ 
ing th(* greater portion of the Bombay Presidency, Berar, and much of the 
Central Provinces and the Hyderabad State. The soils are generally poor 
and not deep; they are productive only in years of favourable rainfall. But 
the lower regions have deeper and darker-coloured soils which are frequently 
improved by washings from the uplands. It is here that the “true black 
cotton soil“ occurs. This soil is sometimes very deep, as in the valleys of 
the Tapti, the Nerbudda, the Godaveri and the Kistna; the depth being for 
the most part due to alluvial deposits. The soil, being very dense in consis¬ 
tency, often becomes unworkable in the monsoon and is therefore better 
adapted for the rabi crops of wheat, linseed, gram etc. While parts of the 
black cotton soil of the Deccan trap area, where cotton and jowar are exten¬ 
sively grown in the Kkarif season, are generally those only which are from 3 to 
4 feet deep and are mixed with nodular pieces of limestone which have much 
lime below. The lighter soils are very much suitable for the cultivation of 
bajra and other millets, and pulses; while in the heavier black soils, the staple 
etHjps are cotton and jowar. Now, jowar requirea pure or mixed black sml^ 
and one dense and deep enough to retain moisture, and between 30 and 40 
Inches per annnm of rainfall. Bence it occupies the lower-lying region of 
^0 Dee42^n,<as well m th^ more jopen black soil plains, while in the shallow^ 
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tiiixed Maek and rdd sdil nf Madras it i^v^’piaee to bajra. Hnaeed'alao 
requires eith<^ a moisture-holding black soil, or clay soib. It is therefore 
extensively groi«m both in the Central Provinces and in the alluvial tracts of 
Bengal and the United Provinces. Similar soils are required for wheat too; 
hence there is, besides the large cultivation in the alluvial tracts, also a not 
inconsiderable production on the deep moisture-holding black soils of the Dec- 
can. The chief crops rotated with wheat are linseed, grain, rabi, jowar, 
safflower, etc. As regards cotton, there are some vaneties (taking nearly 8 
months to mature) which are grown as ‘^dry'^ crops, and which are therefore 
suited only to deep moisture-holding black soils. The finest soils of this 
nature are in the districts of Surat and Broach, while those of Khandesh, 
Bcrar, the C. P. and Kathiawar produce second grade cottons. But there 
are some other varieties which are early ripening; they are hardy and can 
be grown on light soil, such as the Indo-Gangetic alluvium; thus we have the 
^‘Bengals*' of Commerce. 

A third main division of soils is what are known as the crystalline soils. 
These occupy the whole of Peninsular India outside the areas of the Deccan 
trap and the alluvium. In this tract are included almost the whole of Madras, 
Mysore, S.-E. portion of Bombay, the eastern half of Hyderabad, two-thirds of 
the Central Provinces, Orissa, Chota Nagpur, the Santhal Parganas and Bir- 
bhum District in Bengal, some districts in the south of the U.P. and in 
Central India. These soils vary enormously, but there are two principal 
varieties: there are the red soils lying on metamorphic formations as in 
Madras, and there are the laterite soils. The former is a sandy clay coloured 
by iron peroxide. The red or red-brown loams are very fertile, while the light- 
ooloured loams are the poorest. Those intermediate in character are fairly 
good. The soils in the Belgaum, Dharwar, and North Kanara Districts of 
Bombay are laterite; they are simply soils lying on or adjacent to laterite 
rocks. They are eiay-like in consistence and yellow-red or reddish-brown in 
colour. These soils are very good for fruit-trees, and there is a large mango 
cultivation in that area. Rice can also be grown well on lower-lying tei;- 
raeed and embanked fields, where water supply is plentiful. 

^ In general, crystalline soils are suited to a great variety of crops, the 
crops grown varying with rainfall and irrigation facilities. Thus the^e are 
grown in this region not on]|^ crops peculiar to alluvium soils, like rieSy 
migar-eane, jute, indigo^ cocoanut, etc,, but, also crops suited to trnp 
like cottbn^ s<mmum, millets, etc. Tea, coffee and cinchona alsa JSud 
conditions in the crystalline soils of South India. As regards R 
to be supposed tiigt it can be cultivated only along 
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recognised that there is nothing in this prefCranec for slopes;^ rather, the' 
flatter the land the better, ceteris paribus. ' What tea requires is a soft soil 
T^hieh its roots can penetrate, and above all a soil which is well drained. 

iVom this brief account of the chief classes of Indian soils it will be 
seen that the alluvial soils are the most fertile, but the crystalline soils also 
respond to irrigation almost everywhere and produce good crops. Really- 
speaking “fertility*' is a relative term, and soils which are fertile for one 
crop are not so for another. For each class of soils, again, there are various 
degrees of fertility. Hence any general statement has to be limited and quali¬ 
fied. 

From the point of view of chemical composition all the soils of India are 
deficient in phospheric acid, in nitrogen and in organi«? matter. But, as Mr. 
J. S. Cotton says, 2 “despite continuous cropping and the small use made 
of manure, there seems little evidence to support the view that they are 
deteriorating in fertility." 

Although it is true that the soil characteristics of any area determine 
the crops of that area, it must be remembered that they are themselves deter¬ 
mined by the rocks and the other sources from which they are derived. 

4. Influence of Forests. —^In considering the superficial aspect we may- 
also include the influence of forests. There are in India over 100 million 
acres under forest, i.e., nearly 25 per cent of the total area. To this we must 
add for the area of forests that cover the slopes of mountains, which area 
does not exactly enter into the official figures to its full extent. 

The influence of forests on production is both dir(‘ct and indirect. ® The 
direct influence includes the enormous quantity of timber, fuel, and other 
useful produce they afford; the grazing to countless herds, which assume.s a 
special value in years of drought; the supply of house-building and thatching 
materials, of fuel and minor forest produce, to villagers around, which so 
much adds to their comforts of life; the manure for fields afforded by their 
leaves; not to mention the revenue to the Government. 

Forests also exercise an indirect influence through water-supply and 
climate. They are responsible for the storage of rainfall water in the soil, 
given off subsequently by gentle flow. They are also responsible for the 
mature let off in the air by transpiration from the foliage. In the vast 
/eeiduous forests of upper India, the leaf flush occurs in the hot-weather; and 
the effect of the unfolding of the new foliage is noticed in the appreciable 

1 Sir Ctoeige ladls p. 200. 

0 Oalead Bwermy el Atki» p. llS. 

3 Cteaetlm Vet HI. (ladiea Baapire) p, 101 eL Hq,, 
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reduction of temperature in the surrounding areas. In regions where the 
monsoon is heavy, but where there are no forests^ all the water would run off 
the bare soil, without benefitting the surrounding country; while the presence 
of forests would help to retain much of the water which otherwise flows 
away into the sea, perhaps causing disastrous floods in its lower courses. 
Consequently, in areas of heavy monsoon, large afforestation schemes have to 
be undertaken. Forests serve to restore equillibrium and constancy in water 
supply while their absence exposes land to the tempestuous action of sudden 
floods. ‘*In short, forests form the head-works of Nature ^s Irrigation in 
India.” i 

Forest growth itself is influenced by climate, by aspect, by the composition 
of the soil, and by the depth of the permanent water-supply. For practical 
purposes Indian forest tracts are divided into four zones, called the Wet, 
Moist, Intermediate and Dry. The first receives a rainfall of over 75 inches, 
the second over 50, the third over 30, and the fourth under 30 inches. In 
each zone there are to be discovered different kinds of forests, classified into 
the Deciduous, the Evergreen and the Dry forests; also into the Alpine, the 
Tidal and the Riparian forests. 

The most important are the deciduous forests. From the foot of the Hi¬ 
malayas they extend throughout the length and breadth of the Peninsula. 
These are the most extensive, and, considering the quantity and variety of 
their produce, the most valuable of forests. Next come, in moister climates, 
the Evergreen forests, chiefly on the West Coast of India and in Burma. The 
Dry forests are foxind in the ‘‘Dry” regions of the Punjab and Central India. 
They are not worth much. 

The other classification is according to elevation, tides and inundation, 
rather than rainfall. The Alpine forests comprise the tree vegetation between 
3,000 and 12,000 feet; we have such forests in Northern India, Burma and 
Assam. The Tidal forests occur on alluvial lands subject to the overflow of 
the tides; as those on the coast of Burma, in the Sandarbans of Bengal, and in 
the northern coast-districts of Madras. While the typical Riparian forests 
are to be found along the river systems of the Punjab and Burma. 

5. Climate.—The influence of climate on production is, like that of 
forests, both direct and indirect; It influences directly by helping or retard¬ 
ing the fuller development of plants and trees; and indirectly througJi its 
effects pn the efficiency of human labour. Under it are included the tem¬ 
perature, (including the extremes of heat axid cold,) the moisture, the direc¬ 
tion and force of the winds, and the salidirity or a£ Ilie atXjaa^here. 


X Ibidt p. X04. 
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M regards India, the climatic conditions are for th^ most part tmfavou. 
able. The Deccan regions are for the greater part of the year hot and 
dry, and cultivation cannot go on all the year round. The climate here is ener¬ 
vating. The northern regions are indeed very salubrious; but are subject 
to great variations of temperatures. 

As India stretches from 8 degrees N. to 35 degrees N. and lies in the 
Torrid and Temperate Zones, while she has also a variety of altitudes rang¬ 
ing between the sea-level and 29,000 feet, she has a great variety of tempera¬ 
tures. Consequently, we have vegetations of all kinds: tropical, sub-tropical, 
temperate, sub-arctic and arctic; but mostly, of course pertaining to the first 
two. 


The rainfall also is very unevenly distributed. In the same da^y’s paper, 
you may read of appeals for funds: one for the famine-stricken districts of 
Gujarat, the other for districts in Kanara or in Madras devastated by floods! 
There are places in India where rain is unknown; there are others where 
over 500 inches of rain is common. Over the greater part of the country, the 
average rainfall is about 25 inches. The Western Coast strip and Assam 
receive an exorbitant supply of rainfall. 

India is a country of many climates. There are parts, as in Rajputana, 
which are eternal infernos. There are other parts, like the Vale of Kashmir, 
which are an earthly paradise of fruits and gardens, with a climate of eter¬ 
nal spring. As in many other things, so in climate, India is a land of con¬ 
trasts. So it is difficult to speak in general terms. The Malabar coast region, 
the Ganges Valley, the Himalayan slopes, Assam and Burma, have plentiful 
rainfall, and consequently a varied and luxuriant vegetation. The rest of 
India may be considered to be dny, but here too are various degrees of fer¬ 
tility depending on soil and irrigation. Burma is, perhaps, next to Bengal, 
the most prosperous province of India. Watered by a couple of great rivers 
throughout its length, drought is unknown, and the soil is always fertile. 

From the foregoing it will be realized that no sweeping statements can 
be made with regard to the influence of the climatic factor in India. 

6. Influence of the situation factor on trade and on distribution of in- 
dustri68«-r-The last factor is the geographical factor of situation. This is 
purely a geographical factor, unlike some of the preceding ones which per* 
tste both to geology and to (physical) geography. 

The saUent in connection with the situation of India vis-a-vis the 
i^ pf the world is that it has a very strong mountain-barrier in the north 
whiet'cuts Her off entirely from tHe hinterlands of Asia. If 
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that makea her immune irom foreiim air^eaision, that has :also the^ corres¬ 
ponding disadvantage that it cuts off her trade with the interior. But fpr 
these huge mountains, Central Asia would have beeix an important sphere 
influence for India—^if we may be .allowed to use that obsolete phrase in 
these days of mandates! Consequ.Mitly, our trade with Asiatic countries is 
chiefly by sea, with Pei*sia and Iraq, with Siam, China and Japan. Fortu¬ 
nately, India has a very long coast line which makes hei^ accessible to trade 
from every din^ction. Our coast line runs into some 2000 miles. And though 
there are not indentations enough to afford us many harbours, still we have 
the incomparable harbour of Bombay, which serves the needs of many a one. 
There are other good harbours also, and at convenient places: Karachi ti^ 
serve the trade of Sind and the Punjab; Calicut for Mysore and west Madras 
Presidency; Madras for the eastern part of that Presidency; Visagapatam 
far the Northern Circars districts of Madras, for the Nizam's Dominions and 
for the Central Provinces; Calcutta for the greater part of east India; Chitta¬ 
gong for Eastern Bengal and Assam, and Rangoon for Burma. Recently, the 
oonstruction of a harbour at Vizagapatam has been projected by the Govern¬ 
ment iu eo-operation with the Bengal Nagpur Railway Company. 

These seven to eight ports are nothing compared to the size and extent 
of India, and the enormously long littoral. Calicut and Vizagapatam are 
at present both inaccessible to the bigger steamers—drawing more than 20 to 
30 feet of water. Consequently, the tendency is towards a concentration of 
trade at only four or five ports like Bombay, Calcutta, Rangoon, Karachi and 
Madras. 

This concentration has another interesting result in the development pf 
railway communications, which have been established to feed the ports. Every 
important railway system is designed to feed the one or the other of the chief 
ports. ^ The smaller ports have, therefore, decayed. 

Although this is generally regarded as the chain af causation, it may yet 
be argued that the decay of the smaller ports was inevitable, even without 
a eonscious action on the part of railway companies, if we are to contemplate 
in tcOTS of big trade and big steamers. The tendency for modem tmde is to 
caneentr^e At a few centres. Transport enterprises, when they begin, 
as their object the linking up of the hinterland with the few centres that 
have already come into some prominence through other causes, 
owing to the presence of capItaL But the action of tratwport etiterpiiies m 

L Vis, the aia pcfte of Bombay, Ga^ta, gimgooa, SaiaoU 
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to otill further accelerate the importance of these centres, and they thus become 
one of the effective causes of their growth. The process is therefore cumu* 
lative; cumulatively too goes on pari passu the process of decay of the less 
important centres. There was not for a moment a doubt that the first 
railways should emanate from Bombay instead of from Surat, or that Madras 
should have been the port of call instead of Cuddalore! 

In connection with the littoral may be mentioned the peculiar shape of 
the Indian peninsula, which makes India face both cast and west. This makes 
India peculiarly favourable for international trade; while the long coastdine 
of Burma which faces west towards India helps to carry on an extensive Indo- 
Burman trade. 

Coming now to a consideration of the interior of India, we are struck with 
the very important part played by our rivers. The Ganges is certainly a very 
great economic asset, being navigable for more than a thousand miles inland, 
which fact explains the growth of a long series of populous and historic cities. 
But the fact of the navigability of the Ganges does not of itself explain the 
existence of these cities, the centres of various industries. For the Indus aiso 
is a big navigable river, and the longer of the two, but has hardly a single 
city of any importance along its banks. ^ The additional cause of the growth 
of a series of great cities along the Ganges must be sought in the existence 
of innumerable tributaries and the inherent fertility of the aail along the 
plain. On the other hand, the Indus runs mile after mile through desert 
land; and where, as in the Punjab, it has many tributaries, and a fertile soil^ 
there you have the large cities again. 

Rivers have, since the birth of human civilisation, been the great high¬ 
ways of commerce, and the creators of big cities. It will however be well not 
to overstate their importance; and to give some weight atleast to the natural 
factors of the soil and mineral deposits. If you explain the importance of 
Allahabad as due to its being at the .confluence of two historic rivers, why is 
it that no decent map of India (drawn even on a scale of 100 miles to an inch) 
will care to give you the name of the town (may be a village) where the 
Punjnad, the channel which carries the water of the great rivers of the 
Punjab, joins the Indus? Secondly, how can you explain the birth and growth 
of the city of Jamshedpur? 

This brings us to the last point, viz., the influence which natural produc¬ 
tion exercises on the distribution of industries. Natural supplies of raw 
material finally determine the distribution of the principal industries of any 

1 Sind Hydefabad nenr the Indus ie hardly eomparable to any of the great eitiee 
m the (ShMiges or the parallel stream of the Jumna. Tatta, onee famous, has now sunk into 
intHgoifioance. 
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locality. The actual eentres in these localities where the mdustries spring 
up are determined by proximity to markets. A glance at any commercial 
map of India will give the explanation why the cotton mill industry exists and 
thrives at Bombay and Ahmedabad; the jute mill industry in Calcutta, the 
24 Parganas, and Hoogley; rice mills in Bangoon and most other centres in 
Burma, in the 24 Parganas, Burdwan and other places in Bengal, in Sind, 
and in the deltaic regions of Madras; Coffee works at Mangalore and in Mala¬ 
bar; Sugar refineries at various centres in Bihar, the U. P. and Madras; 
the iron and steel industry at Jamshedpur; the Mica industry at Giridih in Bi¬ 
har; the Woollen industry at Cawnpore, and at Srinagar in Kashmir. That 
map wiU also show which are the natural ports for the staples of produce. 

The existence of power resources will accelerate the development of in¬ 
dustries but these are not the sine quia non of those industries. The cotton 
mills of Bombay have been working for years although there were no power 
resources in the vicinity, and coal had to be brought all the way from Bengal 
or from remoter South Africa. The development of hydro-electric enterprises 
in the Western Ghauts, however, will no doubt greatly help the development 
of the cotton industry in Bombay. One exception to this generalization is 
in the case of the iron and steel industry, where it is necessary that iron-ore 
and coal deposits should exist in close contiguity. 

Subsidiary industries follow no general rule; but they grow up in the 
neighbourhood of the bigger industries, supplying them with implements and 
materials, utilizing their by-products, facilitating transport, and in other ways 
conducing towards the economy of their material. 



CHAPTER III 

Agricultural Wealth—Quantitative Data 

1. The utility of quontitatiye data.—The introduction of money-economy 
has ousted out the old method of estimating wealth by simple enumeration, and 
has provided a new unit for estimating wealth of individuals and of nations. 
But that money is an inadequate and inconstant measunng rod is recognised 
on all hands; and hence, we have the familiar distinction in economics between 
^‘money-income’^ and “real income”. 

Quantitative data, therefore, are in this respect superior to mere price- 
valuations. And in the United States and Great Britain, we often have census 
of Production in which attempt is made to give the details about the quantity 
of production from every industry in the country, along with its value. 

If we are comparing distant periods with a view to compare the pro¬ 
gress of the nation as a whole or of the various classes, or if we are com-, 
paring the wealth of different nations at the present time, or the wealth of the 
same nation at comparatively short intervals, (say ten years),—in all these 
cases the mere money-valuation figures give no idea; the comparison would— 
even with improvements in the collection and methods of statistics—be ex¬ 
tremely rough and unreliable except for very general purposes. As Professor 
Nicholson remarks, ^ “There is little meaning in the estimates of the wealth 
per head of population in terms of money. And Dr. Bowley expresses 
much the same idea when he writes:* “To say that the average income of 
the inhabitants of the United Kingdom is £40 is nearly meaningless except 
as an arithmetical entity for use in arithmetical processes. The total depends 
upon the existing method and the momentarily resulting scale of valuing 
various services and commodities; the scale is continually changing, and the 
total would easily be affected, for example, by a redistribution of income by 
taxation or under a socialistic regime.” 

This being a serious defect in money-valuation figures, we require, if 
not to supplant, at any rate to supplement them, by a survey of the principal 
forms of wealth, their quantity and quality: the principal particular ele¬ 
ments in national resources, as given, for example, in works of commercial 
geography. 

Even quantity figures standing alone would give no indication of the 
wealth of a country; they must be related to the growth of population. And, 
in comparing the figures for a series of years, care must be taken to see 
that the fiinires relate to identical items. In official figures of totals, there 

1 Priiiaivlai# I, p. S14. 

Z tot example, in Mrihall's Dletlonary of Stetitties. 

S Maaiial of Sfatiilios, p«l70« 
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is the real danger that the items included in the totals are not the same for 
the whole series of years. We have often noticed people carelessly stating 
that ‘‘the area under cultivation for such and such a crop increased from 
X acres in year A to Y acres in year B, an increase of so much per cent;'^ 
but there may be no real increase, at any rate, no increase to the extent indi¬ 
cated, for more provinces, districts, tracts, may have been included in the 
figures for later years than were included in those for the earlier years. 
Apropos of this, we may remark that the figures for Native States, given, for 
instance, in the Agricultural Statistics of India, Vol. II, must be used with 
great caution for comparative purposes. Until 1919-20, the figures did not 
include returns from several states, including the most important one, Hydera¬ 
bad. Since that year, Hyderabad being thrown in the balance, we get greatly 
increased returns. The total area sown thus increases from about 35 to over 
64 million acres of which over 25 millions are to be credited to Hyderabad 
alone. 

With these preliminary remarks we may proceed to the production 
figures for India. 

FiaURSS OF PRODUCTION FOR INDIA 

2. Quantitative data; how obtained.—^“It will be advantageous to exa¬ 
mine the data of production for it is out of production that wealth accumu¬ 
lates”—W. R. Ingalls, Wealth and Income of the American People. 

For the purposes of our quantitative data, three courses were open to usr 

(1) To adopt the figures of Mr. K. L. Datta, given in his famous Inquiry 
into the Rise of Prices. This method we had to reject because firstly, Mr, 
Datta excludes Burma and the Native States; secondly, his inquiry extenda 
only upto 1912; and thirdly, his method is too elaborate for our purposes. 

Mr. Datta admits in his report^ that “Burma is the grannrj^ of India 
and exports a large quantity of rice to India,” (not to speak of its other 
products); but that “the economic conditions prevailing there are wholly dif¬ 
ferent from those of India proper,” and ^therefore, for the purposes of hia 
inquiry, ‘^Burma may be omitted as being really a separate country.” But 
we cannot do so as an inquiry like the present one must relate to the 
of India. Mr. Datta also excludes the Native States from his inquiry^ “under 
the orders of the Government of India.” 

Secondly, Mr. Datta’s figures would avail us only uptp 1912; for the- 
figures of the lato years we should have had to look to other souro»--at 
the sacrifice of uniformity in method. 

Iiastly, has method of obtaining the figures for out-turn is bwaied upoR 

an elaborate formu la __ 

1 Vol. 1, (R#fK>rl), p. 4. 
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CltCOm OUt-Tt^RNzrClRCLrE AltfiA X ClttCLE KORMAL ITXEtD X ClRCIiE^S 
PERCENTAGE OP YEAR’s CrOP TO NORMAL.* 

As regards the figures of the area sow in the circle, Mr. Datta com¬ 
plains that the official figures have their origin ^‘in the mere guesswork of 
the village chowkidar*’ or other village official. He, therefore, revised the 
figures in view of direct first hand data and information which he and his 
assistants were able to obtain from their extensive tours. The circle normal 
jield of any crop is the weighted average of its normal yields in the districts 
comprised in the circle, the normal yields being those published by the Agri¬ 
cultural Departments. While the circle's percentage of the year's crop to 
.hormal was similarly obtained by taking a mean of the percentages obtaining 
in the various districts comprised in the circle. 

Such a method would be needlessly elaborate for us who have to do 
with averages and with the average of averages. It would entail infinite 

labour. 

(2) The second course open to us was to obtain outturn figures by 
multiplying area under any crop with its yield per acre. We felt that that 
was a bad course because this unit yield (or yield per acre) was itself obtain¬ 
ed by dividing total yield by the acreage; and if the yield figures were 
directly obtainable, why should we set about it in the wrong wayt This 
method has, however, been useful (being the only one) in cases where figures 
for the total yield were not directly obtainable, but it was possible to arrive 
approximately (by induction or analogy) at figures of yield per unit. We 
have therefore used it to check and supplement results otherwise obtained. 

(3) The final course which we have adopted is to take the figures of 
yield directly, from the several issues of the Estimates of the Area and Yield 
4x1 the Principal Crops in India (published by the Commercial Intelligence 
Department of the Government of India.) 

3. Cautions to be taken in using the Official Figures of the Yield.— ^In 
using the figures of the Estimates certain precautions have to be taken. For 
instance, we found that there were some discrepancies in figures for the same 
year given in different issues. The later figures being corrections on the 
jpreceding ones in view of more reliable data being available, we have made 
use of the latest figures for any year. 

Seocmdly, the figures in the Estimates are not always complete. It is not 
unusually found that writers are in the habit of quoting figures of yield 
blindly from the Abstract Table.’' A glance at the Detailed Tables will 
Buffiee to reveal that the abstract table gives totals of only such figures as 


1 App, P, pp. 223, and 2Z^ 
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hav€ been *'available/’ that is, which have been reported. It will therefore* 
be necessary to make allowances for all deficiencies. Allowance has also to 
be made for the Native States. The recent issues of the Estimates report (for 
some crops) the yield for the States of Hyderabad, Mysore, and Baroda; 
but the earlier ones did nothing of the sort. Some small allowance has also* 
to be made for the yield of such British Provinces as do not enter into the 
detailed tables. The '' Introductory Note” of each issue states how much may 
be added on this score in respect of the principal crops: this yield is often 
negligible. We have accordingly thought it preferable to give a separate 
column for Errors (in which we indicate the additions necessary to be made 
to official figures), rather than to give the final figures all at once; in order 
not to confuse those who may happen to compare our results with the figurea 
given in the Estimates. 

4. Utility of the column of Errors.—It is necessary in conducting our 
inquiry to keep before our mind the ideal of exactness. If we neglect the 
thousands, on the ground that our inquiry being so vast we need not scruple 
about a few thousands here or there, these thousands will in the end grow into 
lakhs and crores, and vitiate the final results very materially. Take care of 
the thousands, somebody said, and the millions will take care of themselves I 
Hence the necessity of being as exact as possible, and of taking stock of all 
factors however minute they may initially appear. Taking the rice figures, 
for instance, if we merely take the average of the official figures for the last 
22 years without making any allowances of the sort we have indicated, we 
shall be found to be nearly million tons below what the real average should 
be. Now taking the average wholesale price of a ton of rice to be Rs, 125, the 
error would amount to something over 800 million rupees! 

Illustration of the magnitude of the Error.—To illustrate the magni-- 
tude of the error in official figures, let us take the figures of rice for the year 
1904-5; for rice has by far and away the largest outturn, and is the largest 
single item in the inventory of India’s wealth. 

The official estimate, of the yield is only 22.4 million tons. ^ But thia 
figure excludes important items ;— 

(a) Bihar and Orissa:—The figure excludes the feudatory states, re- 

tunis for which in 1920-1 and 1921-2, are 1.1 and 1.2 million tons respec¬ 
tively. * The error, therefore, is at least a million. 1 mOliim tems.. 

(b) MadrasFigures upto 1906-7 relate only to the raiyatwari viliageSr 
but since that year estimates for zemindari and inam lands have alse been 

1 EftlmaUt, 16th issue; p. 7. 

2 Footnote; S4th. issue, p. 13. 
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ittduded.^ Further, estimates for years prior to 1911-2 are generally defect- 
ive with the result that we have on a low estimate a deficiency of a million 
and a half tons (below the rough average yield for years subsequent to 1912.) 

million tons. 

(c) Burma:—^Figures down to 1911-2 relate only to the chief rice grow¬ 

ing tracts of lower Burma.* When allowance is made for the remainder, 
the outturn increases by at least a million. 1 million tons 

(d) The United Provinces:—^Figures for the earlier years are not avail¬ 
able. We add two millions which is the average for the remaining years, 

2 mMon tons 

(e) The Central Provinces and Berar:—Not only are figures not avail¬ 
able, but even the name of the province is unmentioned upto the 16th issue. 
Add a million and a half tons being the average for the later years. 

11/2 million tons 

(f) Assam:—^Figures not available upto this year, though from 1905-6 

they are included under Bengal. The average for the later years is a million 
and a half: V/^ million tons 

(g) Bombay and Sind:—The same story. We must add one million for 

Bombay and a half for Sind on the same principles. million tons 

(h) Coorg, Hyderabad, Mysore and Baroda:—^Figures are not available 

upto 1911-2, 1920-1, 1915-6, and 1912-3, respectively. But yield for Baroda 
and Coorg is negligible, while Hyderabad and Mysore will give half a million 
atleast.^ million tons 

(i) Remaining Provinces and States:—^For the Punjab, the N.-W. F. P., 

Delhi (since 1911) and Ajmer, no estimates are made, but guesses are given 
in the introductory notes to each issue. The yield amounts generally to less 
than half a million tons. Add to this the outturn for the remaining Native 
States which (considering their area) can hardly give much over half a 
million. 1 million tons 

Gross total error 11 Vi million ton# 

From this we have to deduct for area under cultivation which was less 
than the average; for, our allowances assume that the area cultivated in 1904-5 
was the same as the average area cultivated in the later years, which is not 
true; the area in 1904-5 being slightly less. To allow for this we deduct IVi 
million tons from the gross total error of 11 Vi niillion tons. So we get a 
net total error of 10 million tons in 1904-5! Such big errors in a single 
year will no doubt also vitiate our final figures to a considerable extent. 

5. ttow the coefficient of BrroT is calculated.— The above method for 
discovering the deficiencies and errors is certainly cumbrous and capricioiis. 


X I'ootiiete, xetk iiaud; p. 7, 

2 Footnote, IStk Imuo; p. 9^ 

3 Footnote (iity iflm), ' 

4 FfVo 9itli isKoeiP* !#, 


We have therefore resorted to the following method, which .proceeds on some 
rational basis, and will therefore secure uniformity, though it may not give 
entirely precise results;— 

Total Error—Average yield per acreX (Total area cultivated 
MINUS area for which YIELD IS REPORTED.) 

In other words, the total error will be equal to the unit yield multiplied 
by the difference between the above areas. 

(i) The average yield per acre for the principal crops is given in the 
Iistixnates of the Area and yield. ^But these figures are only worked out for 
1912*3 and the subsequent years. For the earlier years we take the average 
yield to be the average of the unit yields for the ten years reported. (1912*3 
to 1921-2.) It is hoped these averages will yield fairly correct results espe¬ 
cially as when applying the average yield of 1912-1922 to the years prior to 
1912^3 we shall bear in mind the fact that the season was favourable or un¬ 
favourable in a particular year. Thus 1907-8 and 1908-9 were notoriously 
bad years (as bad as 1918-9), while 1909-10 and 1910-11 were exceptionally 
good years (as good as 1916-7 or 1917-8).^ 

(ii) The total area cultivated is the area reported for the British Pro¬ 
vinces in the Agriciiltiin&d Statistics of India ^ Vol. 1, plus the area for the 
Native States reported in Vol. II, plus (approximate) area for Native States 
not reported, (the most glaring instance being Hyderabad prior to 1919-20), 
and for certain feudatory states in Bihar and Orissa. Where area under a 
certain crop in any province in a particular year is not available, an approxi¬ 
mation is made, regard being had to the capacity of that province as gauged 
1^ figures for other years. 

(iii) The Area for which yield is-reported is that given in the Bstimates 
of the Area and yield. 

The total yield will thus be equal to the yield reported in the Estimates, 
plus the yield discovered by the above method. This system we claim to 
be the best available, as it makes use of official figures of yield as much as 
possible, only supplementing them where they are deficient.^ 

1 Vide 24tli issue, table 2, p. fi. 

2 See 19th issue p. 9, where these years are marked season very favourable.^' 

3 Published by the Hepartmeut of Btatisties, India. 

4 Onr anal r^nilt jCbr an^ year may be taken to be eonreet within a margin oS 

error of 5 per cent. But those ^t do know something about the theory of averages 
and errors and probabilities will readily understand that it is extremely uidikefy, Indeed, 
almost impassible, that ell the details will be wrong in the Same direction and to the 
extent. ^ the error vanisheo in the average; and wo have, besides, to do not with 

averages but with their averages! We find onr final figures to tally in mm than one 
instance with those giveoi by Mr. Datia—" tally,''that is to say, haviim regard to the 
fact that Batta w omitted Burma and the Native States, As for tSs mm reeent 
years the Department of Statistics and the Commercial Intelligence Department may justly 
ukim that the statisties they furnish are becoming fuller and aiore prs^ eveiy year. 
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The method of working out the Error will be illufilrated by a table in the 
case of Rice. In other cases such tables are not necessary, as the errors are 
minute. But the reasoning and method in the case of rice have been followed 
mutatis mutandis in other cases. 

Difficulties in the case of wheat arc far less acute, for the official estimates 
■of yield practically cover all the wheat*growing areas; while whatever slight 
additions remain to be made in respect of Madras, Burma, and the Kashmir 
State are stated in Introductory Notes, Moreover, as nearly all the Native 
States are represented in the official Estimates there is very little to be added 
on this score also. The error hardly exceeds ‘3 or one-third of a million tons 
in any year. 


Yield of Rice 

Year. 

Official 

Figures. 

Plus 

Error. 

Final 

Figures. 


(Million Tons.) 


1900-01 

20*6 

10-2 

30*8 

1901-02 

.19-2 

10*6 

29*8 

1902-03 

23-4 

lO’l 

33*5 

1903-04 

22-0 

10'2 

32*2 

1904-05 

22-4 

10*9 

33*3 

1905-06 

21-6 

9-6 

31*2 

1906-07 

21*3 

9-8 

31*3 

1907-08 

19-0 

8-7 

27*7 

1908-09 

19*5 

7*8 

27*3 

1909-10 

28-5 

10*1 

38-6 

1910-11 

28*6 

10‘2 

39*0 

1911-12 

28*5 

6*8 

35*3 

1912-13 

28*4 

5-2 

33*6 

1913-14 

28*8 

2*6 

31*4 

Average 




1900-14 

23-7 

•. 

32*5 

1914-15 

27-2 

2-2 

29*4 

1915-16 

32-7 

2*7 

35*4 

1916-17 

360 

2*7 

37*7 

1917-18 

351) 

2-6 

38*5 

1918-19 

24-3 

1-7 

26*0 

1919-20 

32*0 

2-4 

34*4 

1920-21 

27*0 

1^ 

29-5 

1921-22 

33-0 

21 

35.1 

Average 




1914^22 

31*0 

•• 

33*3 





Average 




3900-22 

263 

• • 

32*8 


6, Rice and Wheat. —By far the 
most important single item in the 
category of Indians wealth is Rice. 
The marginal table gives us the total 
yield of rice in each year from 1900, 
with averages for the pre-war, and 
the war and post-war years, and a 
general average for 22 years. The 
total yield is obtained by adding to 
the official estimates of yield, as given 
in the issues of the Area and 
Yield o{ the Principal Crops in India, 
the amount of “ error ’ ’ or 
deficit in yield which has been 
calculated in the manner indicated 
in the preceding section. The 
following table gives the details of 
the calculation:— 



Error hi Fiturea i«latiii4 to the Yield of Rice 





Area under cultivation. 

Area for 
which 
EiitiniatCB 
of Yield 
have been 
obtained. 










Deficit 

Yield 

Deficit 


Year. 


British 1 
India. 

I 

Native. I 
States.l 1 

Total. 

in 

Area. 

per 

Acre. 

in 

Yield. 





Million Acre*. 


Tons. 

Million, 

Tons. 

ICOO-Ol 



(i9-0 

6 

75 

48*9 

26*1 

*30 

10*2 

1001-03 



70-0 

6 

76 

48*5 

27*5 

*30 

10*6 

1902-08 



71-6 

6 

77*6 

51*8 

25*8 

*39 

10*1 

1903-04 



69-5 

6 

75*5 

49*6 

25*9 

*39 

10*2 

1904-05 



73*5 

6 

79*5 

52*5 

28*0 

*30 

10*0 

l&OS-OB 



73*4 

6 

79-4 

54*4 

25-0 

*30 

9*6 

1906-07 



73-5 

6 

79*5 

54*1 

25*4 

*38 

9*7 

1907-08 



75*9 

6 

81*9 

54*7 

27*2 

*32 

8*7 

1908-09 



72*8 

V9+3.2 

77*9 

53*1 

24*8 

i *32 

7*8 

1909-10 



78*7 

2*24-3*5 

84*4 

60*8 

23*6 

*43 

10*1 

1910-11 



78*5 

2ti.f3-8 

84*9 

, 61*0 

23*9 

•43 

10*2 

1911-12 



7(i*5 

2*4+3*7 

82*7 

65*2 

17*5 

*S0 

6*8 

1912-1.8 



78*7 

2*4+3*7 

84*8 

71*8 

1.3*0 

*40 

.5*2 

1913-14 



70*9 

2-5-»-3-6 

83*0 

76*0 

7*0 

*38 

2*6 

1914-1.5 



77*d 

2-34-3-6 

83*5 

77*1 

C*4 

*35 

2*2 

1915-16 



78*(i 

2*5-l-3*8 

84*0 

78*3 

6*6 

•42 

2*7 

1916-17 



80*9 

2*7+3*8 

87*4 

81*0 

6*4 

•43 

2*7 

1917-18 



80*0 

2*5+3*8 

86*9 

81*1 

5*8 

*45 

2*6 

1918-19 



77*6 

2*2+3*5 

83*3 

77*6 

5*7 

*31 

1*7 

1919-20 



78*7 

3*4+ 3*2 

85*3 

79*4 

5*0 

*41 

2*4 

1920-21 



78*1 

3*4+ 3*2 

84*7 

1 78*9 

5*8 

*.36 

1*9 

1921-22 



79*7 

3*4+ 3*2 

86*3 

j 81*2 

5*1 

•41 

2*1 


Rice is the chief grain crop of India and is a staple food for millions 
of her population. It is extensively grown in the alluvial soils of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, in the river basins of Burma, and in the deltaic regions 


of Madras. On an average, it occupies a little less than 80 million acres, i.e., 
35 per cent, of the total cultivated area of India. It is “the premier crop of 
India both as regards area and the value of its outturn. Moreover, unlike 
others, it is the only known crop which could be grown without an elaborate 
system of drainage over millions of acres."® The outttim figures do not 
show any great variation between the earlier and the later years; this is 
because the increase in area under cultivation has been vei^ slight. If how¬ 
ever, we take only the official figures, uncorrected by the addition of the error, 
we find an increase of yield from 20 million tons in 1900-01 to 33 million, tons 
in 1921-22. But, as pointed out above, such general statements based on 
ftffiotfti figures alone are l^ly to be vitiated by the fact of the incomplete¬ 
ness of official figures for the earlier years. The highest yield on record is 
35.9 million tons in 1917-18; but ancording to our calculation the . first 
place should be given to the yield of 1 910-11 which is computed to be 89 i^on 

1 Vritlk allowances for such States as^re »pt' .IseleOed M. ..IroL .11 ..of. ,. tl > ft . 

StotiatiM •* IiwMe. Hyderabad, feudatoiy states o* Behnr, etc.) 

not given in OMeial ttatifitics ana wmen ave 




prifinta !Z!^ble ma^ be obtained .^roxn § 6 of tbia ci&ajpie^^ anlssu 

2 U f 
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tons, as against 38.6 million in 130940 and 38.5 million in 191T48. The 
lowest yield is in both cases in the year 191849. The general arerage yUid 
for the last 22 years is 32.8 million tons according to our calculations, and 
26.3 millions according to the official estimates. These figures cannot give 
an idea of the enormity of the outturn. But if all the produce were placed 
in (the big) railway wagons, each carrying 40 tons, and if 40 such wagons 
made a train, it would require 20,500 trains’ to accommodate the whole 
produce! Considerable quantities of rice are annually exported, principally 
from Burma. The exports in pre-war years amounted to about 2.3 million 
tons on an average, but have since declined, being about 1.6 m. during the war 
years, and about 1.3 m. tons in 1921-22. 

The ‘‘epor’^ column, and the table in which it is fully worked out, show 
that the official figures of yield are becoming more exact and more indicative 
of the real outturn, year by year. 

Wheat is the next most important crop in India, and occupies about 30 
million acres or 13 per cent, of the total cultivated area. 

It is extensively grown in the 
Punjab and the United Provinces,, 
and to some extent in the Central 
Provinces and the Central India 
States. It is a staple food of the 
people of North-Western India, just 
as rice is of those of eastern and 
southern India. 

In the case of wheat the official 
figures are almost exact, covering all 
the wheat growing tracts, and hence 
the figures in our error column are 
very negligible. The highest yield 
was 10*4 million tons in 1916-17^ 
the next best being 10*3 m. in both 
1910-11 and 1919-20. The lowest 
was 6*2 m. in 1901-02. The general 
average is 8*7 m. tons; but the 
average yield for the last few years 
is somewhat greater than in the 
earlier years of the century. This, 
alone is not a test of progress; for 
the process of replacement of the 
country wheats by more efficient 
varieties (e.g., “ Pusa 4.'') is conti¬ 
nuously going on. 

Wheat also used to be exported 
from India (Karachi) in consider¬ 
able quantities ; the pre-war average 
exports being 1*3 m. tons; but there 
is a rapid decrease in the export pf 
this grain, only 81,000 tons of wheat 
(and 64,OW tons of wheat fiOur> 
having been exported in 1921 t22, 
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7. SBaor Food Grains^—The following table gives the yield of Barley 
J^owar, Bajra, Maize and Gram:— 


Yield of Minor Food Grains 


Year, 

Barley. 

• 

Jowar. 

Bajra. 

Maize. 

Gram. 

■ 

Official Figures. 

Plus Error. 

Final Figures. 

Official Figures. 

2 

li 

w 

oo 

cs 

Final Figures. 

Official Figures. 

Plus Error. 

m 

a 

0 

bO 

s 

R 

s 

Official Figures. 

Plus Error. 

Final Figures. 

Official Figures. 

. 

Plus Error. 

Final Figures. 







( Figures in Million Tons. ) 





1900-01 .. 


.. 

3*2 

3-2 


7*0 

(7*0 


4*0 

4*0 


'2*2 

2*2 


4*5 

4*5 

1901-02 .. 


,. 

2*7 

2*7 


r.*9 

6-9 

, , 

3*6 

3*6 


2*3 

2*3 


4*1 

4*1 

1902-03 .. 


. , 

2-8 

2*8 


7*2 

7*2 

,, 

3*7 

3*7 


2*4 

2*4 


4*3 

4-3 

1903-04 .. 



3*2 

3*2 


6*8 

6*8 


3*8 

3*8 


2*3 

2*3 


4*7 

4*7 

1904-05 .. 


.. 

3*2 

3*2 


7*2 

7*2 

., 

3*0 

.3*0 

,, 

2*3 

2-3 

,, 

4*5 

4-5 

1905-06 .. 



3*2 

3*2 


6-7 

6-7 

.. 

3*3 

3*3 


2*2 

2*2 


4*5 

4.5 

1906 07 .. 


,, 

3*3 

3*3 


6*7 

6*7 


4*0 

4*0 

,, 

2*3 

2*3 


5*2 

5.2 

1907-0S .. 


,. 

.T3 

3*3 


6*8 

6*8 


4*0 

4*0 

,, 

2*4 

2-4 


6*2 

6.2 

1908-09 .. 


,, 

3*4 

3*4 


7*0 

7*6 


4*.3 

4*3 

,, 

2*5 

2*5 


4*5 

4.5 

1909-10 .. 


,, 

3*5 

3*5 


7*2 

7*2 


4*2 

4*2 


2*5 

2*5 

,, 

5*1 

5.1 

1910-11 .. 


., 

3-4 

3*4 


7*0 

7*0 

,. 

4*1 

4*1 

. • 

2*4 

2*4 

., 

5*4 

5.4 

1911-12 .. 


*9 

2*8 

3*7 

2*4 

3*7 

6*1 

1*1 

1*5 

2*6 

1*9 

•3 

2*2 

4*4 

1*5 

5.9 

1912-13 ,. 


•8 

2*3 

3*1 

4*4 

2*7 

7*1 

2*3 

1*1 

3*4 

2*2 

•6 

2*8 

3*3 

3*4 

47 

1913-14 .. 


2*6 

•3 

2*9 

4*0 

2*7 

6-7 

1*9 

1*1 

3*1 

2*0 

•5 

2*5 

1*9 

1*0 

2*9 

Aveirage 1900-14 


•* 

•• 

32 

... 

•• 

6-9 



3*6 

• • 


24 



4*7 

191415 .. 


3*0 

•4 


5*1 

2*8 

7*9 

2*6 

1*3 

3*7 

2*0 

•5 

2*5 

3*8 

1*6 

5*3 

1915-16 .. 


3M 

•3 

E21 

6*0 

2*9 

8*9 

2*3 

*9 

3*2 

2*5 

•6 

3*1 

3*4 

1*1 

4*5 

1916*17 •, ,, 


3*3 

•3 

3*6 



8*1 

2*9 

1*2 

4*1 

2*3 

•5 

2*8 

4*2 

1*5 

5*7 

1917-18 ,. 


33 

*5 


4*4 

2*6 

7*0 

2*1 

11 

3*2 

2*4 

•5 

2*9 

4*4 

1*5 

5*9 

1918-19 . • ,, 


2*7 

•3 


3*4 

3*2 

6*6 

1*3 

ri 

2*3 

1*7 

*5 

2*2 

1*9 

•7 

2.6 

19.19-20 .. 


3*2 

•4 


5*6 

3*3 

8*9 

2*8 

1*1 

3*9 

2*5 

*5 

3*0 

3*7 

1*5 

5-2 

1920-21 .. 


2*5 

*4 


3*7 

3*3 

Wm\ 

1*9 

ri 

3*0 

2*0 

*6 

2*6 

2*3 

1*1 

3.4 

2921-22 .. 


3*1 

•4 


4*9 

2*4 

7*3 

1*8 

1*8 

ifli 

2*4 

*6 

3*0 

4*3 

1*6 

58 

Aveirage 1914-22 


•• 


34 

•• 

•• 

7*7 

*• 

•• 

3*4 



2*8 



4*8 

Geiteml Average 1900- 

22 

•• 

•• 


•• 

•• 

7*2 


• • 

3*5 

•* 

•• 

2*5 

■ 

■ 

4*8 


Jowar is the third most important crop in India. It is the chief food 
of a large section of the population in the Bombay-Deccan, the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, the Hyderabad State, and some districts of Madras. Jowar stems are 
also the chief item of the food of cattle. The area under cultivation is about 
85 million acres, a little more than that of wheat. But the yield is about a 
inidUpn and a half tons less, being 7.2 million tons on a general average* 

fl-s much area as Jowar, and Barley about a quarter as 
much; but the yield from these two grains is about the same (3*4 
Bajra thriTos b^st on the soils of the Konkan in the Bombay Prei^^oy^ 
it does well also in Ifadras, the Punjab,^ Sind and Bajputana Baxv 

ley is b^ gro^ in Proyiimes, the Pnnjab, and Bi^r and ^ 
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M regards Maize and Gram, they are also as important as the abore twcK. 
The area under enltivation is about 8 millions and 18 m. acres, and the general 
average yield about 2.5 and 4.8 million tons. M the soil suited to barley i» 
also suited to them, they are principally grown in the same provinces, viz., 
the United Provinces, the Punjab, and Bihar and Orissa. 

In respect of the above five crops, the Estimates of the Area and Yield 
do not give any figures for years prior to 1911-12. We have, therefore, worked 
them out ourselves on the same method as we work out the error figures. 
Even for years subsequent to 1911-2 the figures of the Estimates are defec¬ 
tive, since they do not include (except in extremely few cases) the figures 
for the Native States. These are all allowed for in the error column This 
point is most important to remember in the case of jowar, which has over 14 
million acres under cultivation in the Native States, chiefly in Hyderabad! 

Ragi. —The figures for the outtum of this crop are not to be obtained 
anywhere. We have, therefore, taken the average acreage under cultivation 
from the volumes of the Agricultural Statistics, (taking care to add for 
Hyderabad,) viz., 4.3 million acres in British India, and 2.7 for the Native 
States, i.e., 7 m. acres in all. This we have multiplied by the unit yield, which 
is taken to be 1200 lbs. per acre. ^ The average yield is thus obtained to be 
3.8 m. tons. 


Other Food Grains and Pulses ^ 

As no figures are or can be available for this miscellaneous item we 
have taken 700 lbs. as the average yield per acre ^ (from a rough calculation 
made from figures of unit yields given in Appendix A to the Agricultural 
Statistics <rf India Vol. 1,1920-1, pp. 346-361, as regards peas and beans, arhar, 
etc.); and multiplied this by the average area under cultivation, (viz. 29 mil¬ 
lion acres in British India, and 4 m. in the Native States, in ail 33 m.). This 
gives us 10.5 million tons as the general average. For the other two periods wo 
get 10.3 and= 10.6 milUon tons, and for 1921-2, 10.5 million tons.,_ 


1. It is needless to add in all these cases all the tables which show how the 
jftgares are arrived at. 

2. Mr. Dnbey gives 1147 lbs. in his article on the Food Problem in the ladka 
Mourmmtmt Eeonoaaios, Vol. III. p. 107. MoiUson in his Toja-Eook ot Indian Agrlonltiire 
yoh Uli p. 49, #.ves a higher fignxe: between 1400 and 1500 Iba^ We take only 1900 Ibe.. 

Z. For a list of these, Vidt Agricultoral Statisties of India 1920-1. Vol. 1, p. 128. 

4 ' Mr IliibeT takes 500 Ibs. cit, p. 84) for 1911-2, following MkKt'kerji s table 

of the miH Vi41ds Of minor crops (iiand-ho«Ii of InduiA AfrioiiHiMro). But Mr. Pubey ^kea 
hveS^^^^ the items giving no promiaen^ to the 
^Sd^aSro wSTof ^ the outrtrni g«atet. Mr. 

oWh figures whoever tfic)r are oomparab^e wi;hj^0se of 

arhAr dal "peaSt intttiinri, ete.) are far hOlow those given in^|§ latter pabueation 

Idris'wSiLt that Moolwtii la« 

imM we AM »««irrtu* ii» WSiiJdai to eea'owa «gww rf .76641*; 
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8* Bftw Biigar*^In the matter of sugar the Estimates of the Area aad 
Yield give figures for the production of raw sugar (Our), rather than of sugar 
eane itself. We have consequently made use of them here. 


Yield of Raw Su^ar 


Vear, 

Official 

Figures. 

Plus 

Error. 

Final 

Figures. 


(Million Tons.) I 

1000-01 

2*2 

•3 

2*5 

1901-02 

29 

•2 

2*2 

1902-03 

1-9 

*2 

2*1 

1903-04 

1-8 

*2 

2*0 

1904-05 

2*1 

•3 

2*4 

1905-06 

1*7 

•3 

20 

1906-07 

2*2 

*3 

2*5 

1907-08 

2*0 

*2 

2*2 

1908-09 

1*8 

*2 

2*0 

1»09-10 

2*1 

*3 

2*4 

1910-11 

3*3 

•4 

2*7 

1911-12 

2*4 

•2 

2*6 

1912-13 

2*5 

•2 

2-7 

1913-14 

2*2 

*1 

2*3 

Avefrage 

2*1 


23 

1900-14 

«. 

1914-16 

2*4 

•1 

2*6 

1915-16 

2*6 

•2 

2*8 

1916-17 

2*7 

•1 

2*8 

1917-18 

3*4 

‘1 

H-.5 

1918-19 

2*-l: 

•2 

2*6 

1919-20 

3*0 

•2 

.3*2 

1920-21 

2*5 

•2 

2*7 

1921-22 

2*5 

•3 

2*8 

Average 

2*7 



1914-22 

•• 

2*9 

General 

Averagel 

2*3 



1900-22 

• • 

2*5 


The area under cultivation is about 
2*5 million acres, and the general 
average yield is also about 2*5 million 
tons of raw sugar, which makes it 
easy for us to remember the yield per 
acre. ^ But it is a matter of regret 
that the yield is very much lower 
than in any other sugar-cane produc¬ 
ing country. ‘'India'’, says Mr. 
C. W. E. Cotton, " was probably the 
original home of sugar-cane, and the 
area under sugar is larger than in 
any other country in the world”. ^ 
But the yield being poor, and the 
demand great, we have annually to 
import large quantities of sugar 
from abroad (about 26*7 crores 
worth in 1921-22).^ (It is true wc 
also export some G«r to Ceylon, 
Straits Settlements and Fiji, but the 
amount is quite insignificant; about 
Rs. 16 lakhs worth in pre-war years, 
and about 24 lakhs worth in 1921-22.) 


More than half the area under cultivation is in the United Provinces; 
while the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, Madras and Bombay almost make up the 
remaining half. 


1 . Thm Imperial Gaaetteert (Vol. Ill) says at p. 41 : ''In Peninsular India whbxe 
angercane is SxtensiTely grown under weU-inigation and is very highly manured^ the 
product is much higher, 6,000 to 7,000 lbs. of gnr per acre being an ordinary outturn/' 

^ Sir George *\iVatt,Commereia] Produott of lailla»p« 940 , gives figures of yield of 
sugasr per acre in other countries: in Japan 1.1 tons, in Queensland 1 .^, in Egjipt fJ#. 
in Java , 3 ^; and in the Sandwich Islands 3 , llie Indian S^ar Oothx^ttee,R^^^ 

Cww« p- S WaM, App. U, gives 1.9 tons for Cuba, 4.1 fto Javs» 4.6 ^r Aws&.lk# 

* ' 2. ':Ha«d^wk^aol Comsaerolal'jWoiPfi^ri^ 

3 . ; YrOde Off InStti A 48 « 

14 erores anuually^ 
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Much of the gar is converted into refined sugar. But refined sugar is also 
produced directly. In the year 1921-2, the 29 modem factories then working 
turned out 73,000 tons of refined sugar. “India with a cane area of 2% million 
acres has only 22 factories working entirely or mainly on cane, as against 186 in 
Java with a cane area of about 400,000 acres.^ The production by indi¬ 
genous processes is estimated to be 50,000 tons. * This gives us 123,000 tons 
of refined sugar, which quantity, though an improvement over preceding years, 
is totally incommensurate with the large demands of India. ^ The enhancement 
of the import duty from 15 to 25 per cent, will no doubt give an impetus to 
the home production. At the same time very much attention is being given 
to the improvement and extension of sugar-cane cultivation by the Agricul¬ 
tural Department, which has had special sugar-cane stations at Coimbatore, 
Pusa and other places. Increasing attention is also being given to it by our 
industrialists. But the real problem is to have gur-making and white sugar 
industry alongside of each other within the cane-growing districts. Otherwise, 
Any increment in yield might only cause a reduction of area. 


1 Indian Bttgar Oommittea's Rsporl 1920, p. 246. 

2 Rvvkw M Ai«40tttotr»l Opatationt in India# 1921-22, p.- U 

3 ^ in which the balance of jteade 


ii ^ daeldadiy agiStiit heir'. Obmddei^g the area she ehonld be a^east 

And there , ie that xnannri^; and 

wtth tie Mlected, verietjea, It wcnld poeaible to iheet whole of lndia> demand 
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9. Oibeecb. —^The following table gives tbe estimated yields of the vnrious 
oilseeds. We draw attention to the footnotes which explain how the errors 
are calculated, at any rate, for 1921-22. 


YEAB. 

LINSEED. 

SESAMUM. 

RAPE & 

MUSTARD. 

OTHER OILSEEDS 
AND 

GROUNDNUT, 


1 (A: 

= <Mfioial Fignres. 

B : 

Error* 

C — Pinal Piguras*) 



(FIGURES 

ARE 

IN THOU8 

A.ND 

TONS, 

/* e., 

000 omittoid.) 


A 

B 

C 

A 

B 

C 

A 

B 

C 


G 

1900-01 

326 

24 

350 

447 

220 

667 

1022 

no 

1232 


1140 

1901-02 

.351 

24 

375 

356 

200 

556 

955 

100 

1055 


1320 

1902-03 

481 

26 

507 

573 

230 

8i'3 

1037 

no 

1147 


1350 

1903-04 

o7I 

27 

598 

609 

240 

849 

1165 

115 

1280 


1380 

1904-05 

347 

24 

371 

335 

190 

425 

876 

85 

961 


1350 

1905-06 

353 

26 

379 

389 

200 

589 

961 

90 

1051 


1200 

1906-07 

425 

28 

453 

441 

220 

561 

1053 

95 

1148 


1430 

1907-08 

163 

26 

189 

285 

180 

465 

688 

60 

748 


1440 

1908-09 

297 

27 

324 

464 

220 

684 

987 

75 

1052 


1620 

1909-10 

427 

28 

455 

560 

230 

790 

1270 

95 

1361 


1530 

1910-1.1 

571 

39 

610 

511 

220 

731 

1250 

95 

1345 


1620 

1911-12 

644 

60 

704 

397 

200 

1 .597 

1325 

96 

1421 


1800 

1912-13 

542 

57 

599 

474 

230 

704 

1241 

116 

1357 


1650 

1913-14 

386 

38 

424 

403 

230 

633 

1088 

95 

1183 


1620 

Average 

,. 

., 

452 

,, 

•. 

654 

• • 

,. 

1160 

•• 

1460 

1900-14 










Ground- Other 











nut 

Oil Seeds. 

1914-15 

397 

32 

429 

551 

220 

777 

1219 

160 

1379 

997 

640 

3915-16 

476 

44 

.520 

482 

200 

682 

1093 

114 

1206 

1108 

660 

1916-17 

.526 

50 

576 

513 

230 

743 

1193 

115 

1308 

1246 

630 

1917-18 

515 

80 

595 

382 

180 

563 

1155 

138 

1293 

1106 

600 

1918-19 

235 

24 

259 

278 

180 

458 

768 

72 

840 

676 

520 

1919-20 

419 

32 

451 

449 

230 

679 

1153 

118 

1271 

877 

640 

3920-21 

270 

26 

296 

382 

188 

570 

859 

75 

934 

1072 

720 

1921-22 

434 

42 

476 

515 

240 

755 

1146 

116 

1202 

970 

820 

Average 












3914-22 

•. 


450 

,, 

,, 

651 

,, 


1186 

1008 

652 

Oe.neral 












Average 












1900-22 



451 

• • 

• * 

653 

• • 


1170 

1533 


NOTESs —Calculation of the Error figures;—[Referemcos are to Estioiatat of 
Aroa A Yield 1921’22]. 

Linseed: —1921-22; British India, 3000 tons, {vide. Intro. Notet p. 3.) Native 
States: Total Area, 466,000 acres; from this deduct 193,000 acree for states already 
included in the Estimates* and therefore in col. A above. Bemain 270,000 acres 
which at 1/7 ton per acre (p. 10), the normal unit yield, will give us 39,000 tons. .V 
Total error ~ 39+3 = 42,000 tons. 


Setemams —1921-22; For British India, 134,000 tons. (Intro* Note p. 4)•Native 
States: Total area; 1.3 million acres; deduct 700,000 acres for states already included inr 
the Estimates; remain 600,000 acres, which at l/lO ton per acre (p. 10) gives 60,000 
tons. Next add for the Feudatory States of Bihar (450,000 acres,[footnote(k), p. 19]@ 
1/10 ton). 4.5,000 tons. (Estimates give 50,000; but we go by area figures as given in 
Agr* Stat* Vol. H, 1920-1. p. 86.).*. Total Error ^ 134+60+45 240,000 tons. 

Eapa A Mnstardj^l921-2s Brfieiency forikitifik lliidia, 16/100 (Intro* Nota^ 
n.4). Native Staten: total area; 350^000 acTen;: deduct for states already inelnded, 
hOf^OO 06^64 add for Fendatoyy states oiBihar* acres; <Agr*BliAw 4l» 3920-21,. 

,p.6S), /iiw,given 500,0(M) acres* whieji at 1/5 ton per acre (p. 10), Will givt nl lOOiOOO 
tone. Total orror —16+1(10 ^ 

oalenlationa toxt, on 

Orenndmit; A slight addition of 50,000 tons is made 
anhlogous to thoee in the case of the other seeds* 
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Prom the above table we see that the highest outturns are oj rape and 
mustard seed, and of groundnut, but linseed is also a very important crop, 
and ranks first among the exports. It is also very valuaW^. 

As for groundnut, as the figures prior to 1914-5 were highly defective, 
we have counted that crop in ** other oilseeds for those years. Castor and 
cocoanut have their areas separately given for the last two years; for our 
purposes they arc included under other oilseeds As for the ‘'other oil¬ 
seeds,'^ the yield is estimated from figures of the total area under cultivation 
in British India and the Native States ^ The area prior to 1914-5 includes 
also that under groundnut, which occupies about half the acreage in the 
British Provinces Therefore, although we have adopted a unit yield of .2 
ton per acre ^ for 1914-5 and the subsequent years, we have taken *3 ton per 
acre as the unit for the earlier years, so as to allow for the fact that the unit 
yield of groundnut is much higher ( 4 ton per acre) 

Oilseeds are very important crops in India, and in all they occupy about 
16 million acres or 7 per cent, of the total cultivated area. “India is one of 
the largest of the world's sources of supply of oilseeds. The output of raw 
products has been recently far short of the world's demands, and the pre¬ 
vailing high prices are acting as an incentive to increased production of 
various kinds of oilseeds " ^ 

Including cotton seed and poppyseed, our total exports of oilseeds 
amounted in 1921-2 to 735,000 tons (valued at Rs. 17.4 crores), as against an 
export of double that amount, viz, 1,453,000 tons, (valued at Rs 24.3 crores), 
on an average in the pre-war years. ^ To this must be added 113,000 tons of 
oil-cake (valued at Rs. 1.3 crores) exported in 1921-2, as against 140,000 tons 
(valued at Rs. 1 crore) in pre-war years. ^ The figures show an increased con¬ 
sumption of oilseeds within the country 

The production of oilseeds is spread over all the provinces; but linseed 
predominates in the United Provinces, the Central Provinces, and Bihar; 
rape and mustard in the United Provinces, the Punjab, Bengal and Bihar; 
sesamum in the United Provinces, Bombay, the Central Provinces, Madras and 
Hyderabad; groundnut in Madras; castor in Hyderabad; and cocoanut in 
Madras, Burma and Bombay, 

In the above calculation of other oilseeds we have not included cotton¬ 
seed, in the production of which, as Mr. C. W. B. Cotton says ®, India stands 
second only to the United States among the cottonseed producing coxnUiics. 
The demand for this seed by foreign countries, and especially the United 
Kingdom, has grown up surprisingly in this century, reaching nearly 300,000 

1 Airisttitmrat Statlstiet ol India, Vol. X. and XX, 

2 TMs *2 ton is obtained by reviewing the unit yields of the other oilseeds as given 

in EetiiMiet of Aron and Yield 1921-2, p 19. 

9 Kevinir ol AfrlonUniral Operations in India In I9t9«20, p. 30. 

4 Eavlaw ol tlio trad# ol India, 1931-3, p. 47. 

s ibwi p. 49. ^ 

6 fianobonlt al Comaiafalal tnlonnatiott lar India, p. 176. 
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tons in 191041. During the war there was a set-back, but the exports are 
now again reviving. However, it is significant of India’s consumption of oils 
and oil materials that even the large exports represent only about 15 per cent, 
of the amount available. Mr. Cotton gives a rough estimate of India’s pro¬ 
duction at 2 million tons. Nearly 200,000 tons are required for seeds, and 
a like amount as food for milch-cows in the Punjab. In a year of scarcity 
very little cotton seed is exported, a large amount being hoarded as winter 
feed for cattle. It is not possible to arrive at precise estimates of the produc¬ 
tion of cottonseed; but taking one year with another, and from what Mr. Cotton 
and Sir George Watt^ says about it, we think it reasonable to treat the 
average exports of the period to be only 10 per cent, of the quantity available. 
But during the war years, when exports fell off considerably, they could 
have been hardly 5 per cent, of the total production. The exports of cotton¬ 
seed are as follows: 

Average for the pre-war period 230,000 Tons 

” ” War and post-war period 100,000 ” 

Whole period average 180,000 ” 

1921-2 92,000 ” 

Owing to the uncertainty as to the percentage of exports to total pro¬ 
duction, we think it preferable to accept Mr. Cotton’s figure of 2 million tons 
as the average production for all our periods. 

10. FIBRES.—As for cotton and jute, the question arises whether we should 
take for our purposes the figures of the **total yield” given in the Estimates of 
Area and yield, or the figures of the ‘‘Net exports and home consumption” 
(also given in the issues of that publication). We are strongly in favour of 
taking the latter series of figures, which are on the whole somewhat higher than 
the former. The reason is that the figures of the total yield are after all only 
estimates, and they do not show the real production of the country. The 
question of the accuracy of the jute forecasts has been engaging attention for 
some time past, and has recently been under discussion with the Government 
of Bengal. On the other hand, for a single year, the ‘‘net exports and home 
consumption” cannot be an accurate index to the crop of that year, because 
we have to take into account the carry-over from the previous year and the 
balance at the close of the year. Nevertheless, taking a series of years, this 
objection must disappear; and hence we shall be more accurate if we take 
the averages of the net exports and home consumption than if we take those 
of the total yield. The Reports of the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
always regard the net exports and home consumption as the “approximate 
crop/* which they then compare with the estimates of the forecasts^. The 
Secretary of the Indian Jute Mills Association wrote to us advising, that “the 
actual figures of export and consumption are likely to be more accurate 
indices” of the average jute crop for a series of years. 

1 Op^ Oit p. 612. ■ - ' ,. ' ; ' 

2 They foUqw the figures of ^th© Tfad# Jowrwii : 
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The following table gives the export and consumption of raw cotton and 
raw jute, and also, for purposes of comparison, the estimated total yield. In 
the case of cotton the exports are i.e. after deducting the imports. In 

the case of jute the exports are not ‘^net^’; although as a matter of fact they 
should have deducted the imports from Nepal. But these imports are small 
in amount, and will not materially disturb our figures. ^ 


Table showing the Net Exports and Consumption of Raw Cotton 
and Raw Jute* along with their estimated Yields:— 


Year. 

Kaw t 

Estimated 

Yield. 

lottoii. 

Baw 

Jute 


Net: Exports 
ami home 
consumption 

.Estimated 

Yield. 

Exports and 
home con¬ 
sumption. 





(Million Hales of 100 lbs. cacti) 


1900-01 




2-9 

3M 

0*5 



1901-02 

. . • • 



2'7 

3*5 

7*4 



1902-03 

• • • • 



3-3 

4*0 

(5*5 



1903-04 

• • • • 



3-1 

3*7 

7*2 



190-1-05 

• • • • 



3-7 

3*9 

7*4 



1905-00 

- • • • 



3«4 

4*1 

8*1 


7*1 

1900-07 

■ • • • 



4-9 

4*8 

9*2 


8*4 

1907-08 

• • 4 • 



3M 

3*7 

9*8 


8*8 

1908-09 




30 

4*2 

0*3 


9*1 

1909-10 




-1-7 

4*9 

7*2 


8*1 

1910-11 

a « • • 



3*8 

4*3 

7*9 


9*0 

1911-12 




3-2 

4*0 

8*2 


10*2 

1912-13 




4-6 

4*4 

9*8 

' 

9*3 

1913-14 

• • . « 



5*0 

5-.0 

8*8 

1 

8*4 

Average 191M)-14 




37 

42 

79 

1 

8*7 

1914-15 




.5*2 

4*8 

10*4 


9*4 

1915-16 




3*7 

5*1 

7'.3 

I 

9*0 

1916-17 




4*5 

4*9 

8*3 

! 

7*7 

1917-18 




4*0 

j 4*4 

8*8 


7*8 

1918-19 




3*9 

3*9 

6*9 


9*1 

.1919-20 




5*8 

5*3 

8*1 


S*4 

1920-21 




r»’6 

4*9'* 

3*9 

i 

7*8 

1921-22 




4*4 

5*9^ 

4*0 

i 


Average 1914-22 




4 4 

49 

7*5 

1 

8*5 

General average 1900-22 .. 



40 

4-5 j 

7*7 

i 

1 

8*6 


* These figures are obtained from the Report of the Bombay Mill Owners’ Asso* 
okition for 1921 and 1922; others from the several issues of the Area and Yield of the 
Principal Crops in India. 

NOTES:—(1) Of cotton, the oxpoTts as well the mill consumption are for the year 
ending August; of Jute, for the year ending June. The ‘^estimated yield'' of jute is 
for the calendar year: that for 1900 being given in UK)u-(a, that for 1921 bcinsr srivoii in 
X921'22, amd so on. 

(2) The Srd and 5th columns include exports, mill consumption, and extra* 
factory consumption; but in the case of cotton alone are the imports deducted. 

(3) The miU consumplion of cotton is estimated from 19](M7 on tlu? basis of 
returns furnished by the Bombay Mill Owners 'Association; prior to .1916-17 the estimates 
were based on the returns of yam produced by miUs. 

(4) As regards the extra-factory consumption of cotton, no reliable information 
is available. In 1911 it was settled in consultation with the Bombay Cotton Trades 
Association to adopt the conventional estimate of 460,000 bales, which is included in the 
figure for each year upto 1013-14. The consumption was estimated for 1914-15 at one 
ihillion bales, and thereafter at 750,000 bales. 

(6> As regards the mill and extra-factory consumption of jute, they are taken 
froin the trade estimates, t he item being 500,000 bale i| for each year .__ _ 

X footnote to table 9 .of the Ectlnsates ol Areiiaiid Ylald p. If, 
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From the above table we see that the general average yield of cotton m 
about 454 million bales of 400 lbs. each, and that of jute about 8^2 million bales. 
In view of the limitations we have indicated above, it is difficult to 
point out to any single year as having given the best or the worst yield; but 
1919-20 may be taken to be a good year for cotton, and 1914-5 for jute. 

What figures of the yield of cotton and jute shall we adopt for the pur¬ 
poses of our estimate of wealth in the year 1921-2? The year's figures of 
exports and home consumption are higher than the estimated yields, which 
show a large amount of ‘'carry over" from the preceding year. We have 
said above that the former sets of figures are very good for taking averages for 
a series of years; they are of no use for a single individual year. Conse^ 
quently we are constrained, as regards 1921-2, to take the estimated yields, 
and not the net exports and consumption. Now it so happens, unfortunately, 
that, owing to accumulated stocks, to the falling off of demand from Russia, 
Central Europe, Rumania and South America, to the low prices obtained from 
jute in the previous year, and to the high price of rice, cultivators sowed a 
very much smaller area with jute in 1921 than ordinarily, giving the balfince 
to rice; with the result that the yield is by far the worst on record ever 
since statistics have been compiled! There were only 4.0 million bales pro¬ 
duced in 1921, while the figure for the next year is almost as bad (4.2 m.), 
although the normal yield is well over double that amount. Even the mills 
worked only 4 days a week. ^ 

Such as they are, however, we must adopt these figures, subject only 
to the foregoing explanation. Although in other respects we have had oc¬ 
casion to call 1921-2 a “fairly normal year", in the matter of jute it cer¬ 
tainly was a most abnormal one. 

The area under jute in 1921 was only 1.5 million acres, but the normal 
acreage is between 2.5 to 3 millions. As is well known, nearly the whole 
of this is in Bengal, while Bihar and Orissa, Assam, and Cooch Bihar finish 
the tale. Cotton, however, is more widely distributed in India. Bombay of 
course takes the lead, with the Central Provinces a close second;-^ but Hyde¬ 
rabad, Madras, the Punjab, the United Provinces, and the Central India States 
have fairly good acreages under cotton. There has been an appreciable in¬ 
crease of area under cultivation from about 17 million acres in the eariy 
years of the century to about 22 million acres at present. ® This increase is 
reflected in the increase of yield. But more important than the increase pf 

1 Vitie IR^wimw of the Trmdm of fai 1921-22. (Eoport) p. 18. ^ 

As loss as jate Temains, what it nadoabtedly is at prmnt, the ehes^t 
for pacltiag, there is m uonht that our jute prodoettou and jute trade 
benefit by the irevilhEa in trad^ and will soon retom to their normal dimenail^^ l^ 
advent of nocslkanty M^ trade eohd^ns. 

ZM a matter of fact in 1921-2, the Oetttial Provinees ware 
filwid. But if we add Baroda and Sind to Bombay, the l^ter lead 

$ The .total .am 'Sn BW81-2 wee 'lfi.4 ndlheh aeres* ,".v; 
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5 ield is the very large improvement in the quality which has been brought 
about by tihe introduction of the longer staple varieties, thanks to the cease¬ 
less efforts of the Agricultural Department. ^ The Indian Cotton Committee 
of 1919, however 2 , recommended a still greater expansion of the work of this 
Department. 

Approximately half the cotton produced is consumed by Indian mills, 
and this consumption includes nearly 80 per cent, of the long staple cotton. 
There is also a large exportable surplus, mainly of short staple cotton. 

About 2.7 million bales of raw jute are exported annually and there is a 
consumption of 5 million bales in India. A large part of the manufactures 
of jute is also exported. Figures supplied to us by the Indian Jute Mills 
Association show an export of 2.9 million bales, and a mill consumption of 
4.6 million bales in 1922-3. To this must be added .5 million extra-factory 
consumption. This gives us 8 million bales exports and home consumption for 
the latest year 1922-3. 

Other Fibres: Hemp and Flax 

Of flax there is little or no production in India j the plant is grown 
simply for the sake of the linseed. But owing to the exit of Russia, which 
supplied 80 per cent, of the world’s flax, India has every chance of profitably 
cultivating this fibre. At present no figures of the crop are available, 
thoujgh it is said a small amount is grown near Cawnpore. 

Sann-hemp is also not extensively grown in India. The two chief locali¬ 
ties where it thrives at present are the North-West Himalayas, and Sind; 
it is also grown in some parts of Madras and Hyderabad. Mr. C. W. E. Cot¬ 
ton estimates ® the area under cultivation to be 785,000 acres in 1916-7 and the 
yield 4.6 million ewts. But the export figures of raw hemp are only 509 
thousand cwts. in pre-war years, 561 thousand cwts. in war yeai^s, and 256,000 
cwts. in 1921-2. ^ It would appear from the above that we must regard the 
total production to be about 8 times the average export figures. But it is un¬ 
wise to generalise from a single year’s figure; and, therefore, to be on the safe 
side, we ought to take six as our multiplier. 

A rough estimate of production of sann hemp is as follows:— 

Pre-war average: 3.0 million cwts. 

War average: 3.4 ” ” 

1919- 20; 4.4 

1920- 21 2.4 

1921- 22: 1,5 ” ” 

. . . i , .. . . . . . . .. . .. 

1 0I Agt, Oper. India, 1921-22, pp. 16 to 32. 

2 Soo ftapnH p. I6I. 

ol llpiilinaraial InlorM p. 262. 

4 Eavbw n# Hia Trada of liidifi. 1921-22. p. 48. 
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11. Dyeing and Tanning matenals. —The marginal table gives the 
yield of indigo dye, with allowances for Native States, and for other tracts in 
Yield of Indigo dye British India itself. The yield is 

■-- ----;-estimated after deducting fur seed 


Official Plus * Final 

Figures, j Error, j Figures. 



(Thousand 

Owts.) 

lOOO-Ol 

118 i 8 

! 150 

1901-02 

112 i 8 

120 

1902-03 

7« : 8 

i «7 

1903-04 

■lOi! ! 8 

! 110 

1904-05 

5l» j 8 

07 

1905-0G 

48 1 7 

I 55 

1900-07 

05 : 7 

72 

1907-08 

52 ! 7 

; 

190S-09 

3S j 7 

1 45 

1909-10 

39 ■ 0 

4.5 

1010-1.1 

40 7 

'! 53 

1911-12 

47 1 0 

53 

1912-13 

39 i 7 

! 40 

1913-14 

20 1 (» 

1 

1 32 

1 

Average j 

1 

i 

1900-14 1 

64 j 

71 

1914-15 i 

i 5 

30 

1915-10 1 

55 5 

i (»0 

1910-17 ' 

95 ; 0 

101 

1917-lS 1 

127 ! 7 

: 134 

1918-19 i 

48 ! 4 

i 52 

1919-20 1 

43 i 0 

! 49 

1920-21 i 

4:j i 5 

i -18 

1921-22 1 

00 i 8 

i 

08 

1 

Average 


j 

1914-22 ; 

f 

62 i 

j 68 

General i 

; 


Average 



1900-22 : 

63 

‘ 70 


tanning and lac dye ( which is her< 


to the extent uf 10% of the area 
sown in the U. P., the Punjab, Bom¬ 
bay and Madras; no deduction is made 
in Bihar as the seeds for that pro¬ 
vince come from outside. The indigo 
industry has greatly suffered owing 
to the introduction of synthetic dyes. 
The area under cultivation was 1 
million acres in 1900-01. It sank 
to 350,000 in 1921-22; and has seen 
even worse years. The decrease in 
the yield of dye is seen from the table. 

As regards other materials, no rcli- 
I able data are available except that of 
acreage under cultivation, which is 
at present nearly IV 2 times that under 
indigo. We believe a rough idea of 
the total yield or production may be 
obtained if we take it to be three 
times the exports. On that basis arc 
calculated the following rough figures 
for the last three years h MyraboJans^ 
which will be included under Forests, 
are omitted here. So also, barks for 
included under others ' ’) ought 


properly to be considered under Forests. 


Estimated yield of some Dyeing and Tanning Materials;— 



1919-201 

1920-21 1 

1921-221 

Cutch and Gambier.. 

166 

(Thousand Cwts.) 
120 

190 

Safflower 

14 

10 

4 

Turmeric 

201 

166 

144 

Others (including 

Lac dye.) 

56 

42 

54 


1 Figures of expmtH, given at pp. 521-5 of the Sea-Borne Trade of British Indie for 
1922, arc multiplied by tlirec. The figure three ia chosen merely ou the analogy of Indigo, the 
yield of which as estimated above is alxnit three times the (juantity exported. Neither 
Mr. Cotton nor Sir George Watt helps ns here; but as they also do not say anything to the 
rjontrary, our assumption, based on the analogy of Indigo, may be allowed to pass. 
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12* Drags and Narcotics.—Opium. —The total production of opium ins 

Yield of Opium India in each year from 1900-01 it 

not obtainable. In the Statistics of 
British India, Vol. II (Financial), 
is given the quantity of Bengal opium 
produced ( in Patna and Benares). 
To this we must add for the Malwa 
opium. As this is wholly produced in 
the Native States we can get some 
idea of the yield if we multiply 
the area under cultivation by the 
unit yield. What unit shall 
we adopt ? Sir George Watt - himself 
is ill favour of 12 to 14 lbs. per acre; 
though 18 lbs., he says, is mo*re 
likely to be the yield in good seasons; 
but he also quotes Mr. Johnson of 
Patna, who* favours a very high figure 
(48 lbs.). This figure, however, 
appears too high. Mr. Rushbrook 
Williams * gives 12 lbs. per acre; and, 
indeed, a comparison of the opium 
production of British India, given in 
the Financial Statistics, with the acre¬ 
age under opium, given in the Agri¬ 
cultural Statistics, confirms this figure 
of 12 lbs. In the adjoining table, the 
figures of Malwa opium are obtained 
by multiplying the acreage under cultivation in the Native States'^ by 12. 
Those for Bengal opium are obtained (by converting mauiids into lbs.), from 
the (Financial) Statistics of British India. ^ Smaller areas in the Punjab 
are omitted as being negligible. 

1 Issue of 1919-20, p. 156. 

2 Commercial Products of Iiidia» pp. S52-3. 

3 The Indian Opium Trade* p. 11. 

4 Old series : Part IV B. of the Statistics of British India ( Piuancoi and 
Eoyentte), [for 1007*08 p. 43]. And new series, Vol. II of the same publication 
[for 1919-20, p. 156.1 

5 Issues of the AgrlcuHaral Statistics of India* Vol. II. 
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Tea.—The marginal table gives the 
of the Sstimates of Area and Yield, 
on the production of Tea in India 


Yield of Tea 



Total 

Year. 



Quantity. 


( Million lbs. 

1900 

107 

1901 

191 

1902 

188 

1900 

209 

1904 

221 

1905 

221 

1906 

241 

1907 

244 

1008 

247 

1909 

i 258 

1910 

263 

1911 

268 

1912 

297 

1913 

307 

A verage 


1900-1*3 i 

240 

1914 

1 313 

1915 

372 

1916 

370 

1917 

371 

1918 

380 

1919 

.*577 

1920 

345 

1921 

274 

Average 


1914-21 

350 

General 


Average 


1900-21. 

280 


the quality. The prospects, therefore, 


ield of tea as obtained from the issues 
nd from Table No. 2 of the Beport 
i 1980. The official figures are 
generally correct. But there is some 
difheulty about Burma. Normally 
that province has about 2,000 acres 
under tea. In 1918-19, 1919-20 and 
again in 1921-22, we have over 50,000 
acres gi\ en for Burma in the 
Agricultural Statistics, Vol. I. 
The Estimates and the Report on 
the production of Tea continue to 
give only about 2,000 acres. We 
have followed the latter publications 
and have made no propo-rtionate 
increase m yield on account of that 
absurdly high acreage under tea in 
Burma in those years. Wc are 
however, unable to explain how 
that discrepancy in the Agricultural 
Statistics may have arisen. 

The low yield due to 

markets being glutted with stochft 
tea, which induced restricted cultiva¬ 
tion. The prices had fallen to such 
an extent that in some cases cult^v? • 
tors were unable even to .jcoup 
their cost. By general agreement 
a short crop and fine plucking were 
resorted to, which greatly improved 
ire now much better. 


Tea is cultivated mostly in Assam and Bengal. Assam has much more 
than half the total area under cultivation, which is about 650,000 acres. As 
for the Native States, only Travancore cultivates Tea; but the area given in 
the Sstimates and the Beport on Tea is less by about 15 to 20,000 acr^ 
than that given for the same State in the Agricultural Staldsttcs, Vol. II. We 
have, however, good reasons for neglecting the latter publication so far as the 
area of tea is concerned^ and to stick to the IsttoiatM and the Beport 
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The average yield of tea in the last 8 years is 350 million lbs. per annum. 
Very considerable quantities are, hoivever, estported by land and by sea, prm- 
<5ipally to the United Kingdom, The following table which we have compiled 
from tables No. 4, 9 and 10 of the Report on the Prodnotion of Tea in 1920, may 
be of interest:— 


YEAR. 

Produc¬ 

tion. 

Ini- 

ports. 1 

Ex¬ 
ports. - 

Re¬ 

exports. 

Carry 
over from 
previous 
year. 

Balance 
at end 
of year. 

Home 
Consump¬ 
tion. 3 



Figures are 

in Million 

lbs. 



1916-^17 

370*3 

10*6 

292*5 

1*3 

i 13*0 

61*0 : 

39 

1917—IS 

371*2 

15*0 

:J60*6 

1*1 

1 61*0 

13*5 

42 

1918—19 

380*4 

17*0 

326*6 

2*4 

i 43*5 

61*5 

50 

1919—20 

:^77*0 

13*1 

362*0 

1*6 

1 ()1*.5 

1 .38*3 

30 

T920—21 

345-.3 

IT4 

287*5 

*4 

1 38*3 

! 63*2 

44 

Average 



' 


1 



1916—21 

369 

13*0 

330 

1*4 

43*4 1 

1 

! 53*5 

41 


Coffee:— ^The Estimates' do not give the yield in years before 1919-20. 
The Statistical Abstract gives some figures upto 1909-10. ^ For the middle 
years there is a gap. But even such figures as we have are very much defective; 
and do not give complete figures even for such provinces and states as are 
included in, viz,, Madras, Coorg, Mysore, Travancore, and Cochin. The 


.1 Fj?om Ceylon, China, l^ava, tho Shan States, etc. 
t cent; to the Ci^ited Kingdom. 

3 For any year, the eighth or last column is obtained by adding the second, thirds 
slisthx and dedvetintg |ho fourth, ISfth, and soyonth, columns.. 

l$7, „ 
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reason is that plantations of less than 10 acres are not taken into account- 


Whereas the Agrienitural Statistios Vols. I and II give a total area of 200,000 
acres in 1920-1, the Estimates reckon the yield for only 125,000. Hence we 
have entirely rejected the set of official figures, and calculated the yield 


Yield of Coffee. 

Yeai. 

_ 

Estimatml 

Official 

Yield. 

Figures. 


(Mjll)on Iba.) I 

1900 01 

43-9 

21 

1901 02 

.}9*7 

15 

1902-05 

30 0 

30 

1903 04 

37 8 

28 

1904-05 

37 S 

29 

1905-00 

37 8 

.31 

1906-07 

{6 7 

17 

1907-0S 

.37 8 

33 

1908-09 

36 9 

27 

1909 10 

3{i 0 

34 

1910 11 

36*0 

• • 

1911-12 

38M 


1912-1.1 

38*7 

,, 

1913 14 

36 3 

,, 

Average 



1900 14 

38* 1 

,, 

1914-15 

39 2 


1915 16 

37 4 


1916 17 

36 0 


1917-1V 

37 

,, 

1918-19 

1 18 3 

,, 

1919-20 

38 7 

21 

1920-21 

it) 9 

22 

1921 22 

i7 2 

20 

Aveiage 

) 


1914 22 

37.4 


Gene I ill 

1 

1 

average 1 

1900 22 

37.9 

1 __ 


from the acreage dgures at 180 lbs. 
per acre, this “ 180 ’ ’ being obtained 
by averaging the unit yields for 
the last three years as given in the 
Estimates 1921-22, p. 11. The Im* 
perial Gazetteer ^ gives the aver¬ 
age yield of coffee to be from 300 
to 400 lbs. of clean coffee per acre. ’’ 
But this figure is too high: The area 
and yield figures of the Statistical 
Abstract referred to above confirm® 
rather the 180 lbs. per acre than the 
300-400 of the Imperial Gazetteer. Sir 
George Watt ‘d does not give any 
definite figure, but l^e says that in the 
larger and better-worked plantation® 
the yield is from 2 to 3 cwt. in the 
European ones, and fromV^ to 1 cwt. 
in the native ones; the best ones may 
even give 7 to 10 cwts. Mr. C. W. B, 
Cotton gives 400 lbs., but he probab¬ 
ly quotes only from the Gazetteer. 

The following table conclusively 
proves how utterly defective the 


official figures of the yield of coffee are:— 


Yeai. 


T- 

' Production. 

i 


Imports < 


Exports 


Be exports ^ 


Out estimates 
of yield. 



(Million lbs ) 



1919 *20 

21 4 0 

30 

2*4 

36*7 

1920-21 

22 3.8 

26 

3*2 

36*9 

1921-22 

20 j 3.0 

26 

1*8 

37*2 

Average 

25 m lb«. 

30 lu, 

. lbs. j 



I Tke iMdiett Bmpire, Yol. lit (Economic), p. 66. 

C Goatmateial Produot* of India, p. 371. 

3 Handbncfc of Comiiiarofaf Informtifm for India, p. S46. 

4 $#a«Bofna Teada of BrftM India for 1921-22, pp. 134, 514 and Tdt 
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Look at the official figures of production for the last three 
It is fair to assume that the carry over from 1918-9 may be off-set by the 
balance left for 1922-3. We should then have, on these official figures, the 
absurd result, that not only did we not consume any coffee at all, but on the 
contrary we sent out on an average 5 million lbs. more each year than we 
imported and produced! On the other hand, our estimates of production^ 
added to imports, will give an average of 41 million lbs. On deducting the 
30 m. lbs. sent out of the country, we shall get 11 million lbs. as the coffee 
consumption in India (as against the 41 million lbs. of tea) in each year 
on an average. 

Tobacco. —^I’he yield of cured tobacco leaf is not given in the Estimates. 
It is also difficult to obtain the average 3 rield per acre. Mr. C. W. E. Cotton 
says that the outturn varies according to the attention given to the crop,, 
from 200 to as much as 3000 lbs. of cured leaf per acre. Mollison says 2 , that 
the yield of some varieties is from 1000 to 1400 lbs., or from a good field, 
even 2400 lbs. or more, while the yield of some other varieties is 3000 lbs. or 
more. ® We do not know which figure to take: but as the quality of Indian 
tobacco is generally not very good, greater yields cannot be expected. Even 
at the Agricultural Department's special tobacco farm at Burirhat in Bengal, 
trials with the improved varieties of the Sumatra leaf, using only carefully 
selected seeds, gave an outturn of only 1017 lbs. per acre. The other varie¬ 


ties yielded even less. On the whole we think it better to adopt 800 lbs. as 
the unit yield. As there is much of guess in this, it is no use giving the 
yearly yields. The total area under cultivation is fairly constant for the 
last 22 years: about 1 million acres in British India (chiefly in Bengal, Madras 
Bombay and Bihar and Orissa), and about 200,000 acres in the Native Statea 
(chiefly in Hyderabad). At 800 lbs. per acre we get 960 million lbs., as the 
average total yield, for each of the four periods of our inquiry. Out of this we 
export about 25 million lbs. As the habit of cigar and tobacco smoking has in¬ 
vaded the social life of nearly all the peoples of India of every grade, and 
to a very considerable extent, our exports are but a 40th part of the pro¬ 
duction, as estimated by us. We also import about 6 million lbs. every year. 

drugs and mediqinos :—The miscellaneous items included under this, 
head cannot be ascertained, nor is it worth while to attempt to derive some 
idea from the issues of the Sea-Borne Trade and other publications, because 


they are so negligible. 

13. Fodder Chops. —^*^In the greater part of India, crops grown purely for 
fodder are the exception and not the rule, the cultivator depending maiuly 


1 EMdbdeh <4 Coaftmerelsl lor lia4ia p. 2^5. 

. i voL m. p. m,, 


im P»ta bKtireaij aoo and MOO lbs. of *• Bomlwr Pfo»Mo«ojrt. 

nipt. Agritfirttttire, 1981) p, 87 . 

. liiiAli -for; 1918.9, p. 4a> 
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on the straw of his grain crops for his cattle, supplemented by a certain 
amount of stubble grazing ^ Yet there is a large area devoted purely to 
fodder crops, as will be seen below. The yield from this area is difficult 
to estimate, because different grasses and millets have quite different unit 
yields. The following figures are, however, gathered from the Eeview of 
Agricultural Operations in India 1920*1 (pp 27-8):— 

Yield of certain Fodder Crops in tons per acre t— 


Guinea grass . 37 0 Tons —of gicon fodder on evpoiiiucntal ground but 

generally JO to 12. Molhson 1 gives 20 
Rhodes „ .. , ..201 to J5,000 Jbh /r, botuecn 9 and 10 tons 

W< take 12 

Baccoline . .. .. | 11 0 

Oumbu millet . 4 5 

Lucerne . .. . 4 0 Tons—Alollison - gives the best results on the 

' Poon i farm for two yearn ( 1893 and 
Budan grass . .. .. | 40 1695) as 37 tons i and 11 tons nspoctivciy. 


Lucerne is one of the most paying crops to grow, if it remains healthy 

Taking the unit yields of the above at 12, 10, 10, 4, 8 and 4 tons per 
acre we get the average figure of unit yield as 8 tons per acre We therefore 
obtain the following estimate of total yields.— 


Area cultivated 


Average for the 

1 

British 1 
ludia j 

1 >^RtlVt 
States 

i 1 

Tota 1 

Yield per 
iicre 

Total yield 


(Million acres) 


Tons 

Million Tons. 

Pre-War period .. . 

War and Post-war * 

45 

' 15 

! 

1 

0 0 

8 

1 

48 

period 

77 

1 , 

9 5 

8 

76 

Whole period 1900 22 ^ 

5^ 1 

16 1 

7 5 

8 

eo 

Tear 1921-22 .. j 

85 

20 j 

10 5 

8 

84 


The rapid extension of arable cultivation and the more strict coitserving 
of jungles is tending to restrict grazing areas, and hence the importance of 
cultivating green fodder crops. On the other hand, improvement in the yield 
of gxaiu crops increases pari passu the amount of straw (as well as the grain) 
available for cattle, 

1 Rttviiiw ol ta« Op«r«tiatt» ia l«4i« p. 35. 

2 el ludUu Airloultmrs Vol. IH, pp, 210-2. 

3Blr George Watt iCoitittioroial PriNlaiots ol ladle p* 779) quotes oeW tkir laitol 
dgttre from 
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14. Fruits and Vogetablas.—^In India as large masses of the people are 
not meat consumers, there is no doubt that very large quantities of vegetablea 
and fruits must be consumed. But exactly how much is produced wc are 
not in a position to say. The figures of inland trade cannot help us at 
all, because much of the production is either for home consumption or for the 
immediately proximate or local markets: and cannot enter into inland trade 
statistics. Of fruits, it is true, that certain varieties are peculiar to certain 
localities only, and their internal movements may furnish some indices of 
total production; but, unfortunately, no separate figures are given for fruits 
in the issues of the Inland Trade. The following figures of unit yield in the 
case of certain high-class garden crops are taken from the 3rd volume of 
Mollison’s Text Book of Indian Agriculture. 


Potatoes 
Sweet potatoes 
Onions 
Surans 
Ginger 

Turmeric and Yams 


12,000 to 15,000 lbs. per acre. 

13,000 „ „ 

35,000 „ , 

33,000 „ „ 

12,000 „ „ 

15,000 and 7,500 ,, „ 


This gives us an average of 18,000 lbs. per acre or 8 tons, but we cannot 
use this figure to multiply the acreage by, because it is absurd to treat the 
average yield of these root crops as if it were the average yield from all 
vegetables 1 


The average area under cultivation for our four periods is:— 


Periods 

^ British India. 

1 

Native States. 

Total. 

Pre-war ponocl ., 

1 

4’7 

(Million acres.) 

•0 

53 

War and post-war poiiod 

65 

() 

6*1 

Whole period 1900-22 .. 

3*0 

1 

*6 

5*6 

Year 1921-22 .. 

I 

5*5 1 

‘6 

6*1 


15. Oondiments and Spices.—^In former times India was well-known 
for her spices which formed a most important item of her exports. But 
that trade has now declined. However, large quantities of black pepper,- 
chillies, ginger, cardamoms, betelnuts, cinnamon, cloves, etc., are daily con¬ 
sumed in India. The Agricultural Statisties show an area of about 1.8 million 
ac^es under cultivatioii of spices and condiments. As we are unable to obtain 
tudt yields of most of these things, we can give no estimate of total prodne- 
So we leave the matter here. 

i finishes the quantitative data of our agricultural produce* In 

vm m to valitotioii. 






CHAPTER IV 


Agricultural Wealth—Valuation 

1. Methods of Valuation: (Rupees and Pood-units). —^As regards valua¬ 
tion of the quantities estimated in the preceding chapter, two remarks may 
be made. 

The first is in connection with the methods of valuations. Two methods are 
possible. One is the qualitative valuation, i.e.. the valuation in rupees; the other 
is the quantitative valuation, that is valuation in terms of vitamines or food 
units. In the latter ease we shall have to determine the average food require¬ 
ments of a normally constituted human being—^the amount, that is to say, 
of proteins, fats, carbohydrates and salts, that are daily required to repair 
the wastage of tissues. In this connection we shall have to proceed on some 
such basis as that adopted by Mr. B. Seebohm Eowntree in his book, The 
Human Needs of Labour. Having ascertained our food unit as being equal 
to X calories including Y proteids, we shall then have to find out the amount of 
calories and proteids contained in unit quantities of the different foodstuffs; 
as for instance, from the table given in Kellock^s The Human Temple. From 
these two things we may arrive at a valuation of the total crop production 
of the country in terms of our food-units. This method is intricate, as yet 
indefinite; and its results will be unintelligible to most lay readers. At any 
rate, this method can only be used in valuation of food crops 

2. Fluctuating price levels. —The method of valuing in rupees seems to 
be the only feasible one for all purposes. This, however, has difficulties 
of its own. That money itself has a value, and a fluctuating one, too, is a 
commonplace of economic text-books, and need not detain Us here. We 
merely wanted to give a caution that, in comparing the total value of pro*^ 
duction of one year with that of another, especially when these years are 
apart from each other, We must not fail to take note of the fact that the 
pturcliasing power of money itself may have changed. Failure to note thhi 
very often gives rise to false notioim about ^^incteasing prospeidty'^ cor 
ifidse. The imreha^ power of the rupee increased, for Snstanei^ 


1,IX, ^Tirev0r. 
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in 1893 to 85 in 1899, according to the Atkinson index- numbers, (taking the 

Weighted Index Numbers2 average of the years lS{i8 1o 1876 

— — -. . .. . - I as 100) ' . The weighted index 

luiiox Number of .100 articles, number of prices ( of 100 articles) 

Year, 

..‘cjuutod <0 100 for 1873. ill India, I. see graph | taking 

1873 to be 100, ( i. e.,as base) was 
t^tio 14.3 at 143 ill 1900, but increased to 

1902 lis 182 in 3913 and to 215 in 1918. 

The addenda we obtained from 
1005 .1.35 tiie Labour Office show that in 

1907 I'oV 1J^19 the ind(!x number stood at 

tlic very high figure of 301, but 

.1910 150 there was a light decline to 273 

1911 1.5.5 

1912 174 the next year, and that, in 1921 

which is the last year of our 
** iiKiuiry, It broke all records bv 

1914 181 I y 

1915 1S2 rising to 323 which is the highest 

'I'J" figure uptil now. 

10 IS 215 This means that the prices in 

1920 :) ' 27 tj 1921 were 12f>% higher than in 

1900. Taking the averagle level for 
Average 3914-21 231 the pre-w'ar period and that of 

Gou-rnl Average J900-21 180 and post-war period, WC 

find prices in the latter to be 
53% higher than in the former. 

It will be useful to show the inter-relations of the four periods we are 
studying 

Periods. 


Pre-War 

"War and Post-War 
Whole (1900-21.) 

1921 

1. BoC Professor Kamnierer^s Modern Gurreaoy Reforms p. 58. 

2. Figures obtained from the Index Numbers of Indian Prices, 1861 to 1918* 

(Summary Table 1.) 

3. The figures for those years were obtained from the Labour Office. The figure for 

1922 i« not worked <mt; bat that for articles expoirted and imported, and the general 
index number of 39 articles (unweighted) have been worked out. 







Thei^ iiidex numbers and the table will be useful & e^pa^ng the^^^fi 
of the total produce and the produce per head, for the different psrieciSr 
aM tht3S in finding out a ml rise in wealth. But these comparisons can at 
best give very rough results; because the weighted index number we have* 
adopted here has in it no place for the imported goods which are now largely 
consumed in India, and it deals exclusively with the staple articles of produc¬ 
tion in India; while the value of the rupee depends on both these items/ 
For this and other reasons \ the index numbers we have adopted show no» 
conrespondence with the unweighted index numbers for 39 articles (28 ex¬ 
ported and 11 imported), 2 especially in the years after the outbreak of the 
War. This caution is all the more needful for the latest years 1919-21, for 
which we notice that while the weighted index-numbers rise, the unweighted 
ones fall, and vice versa:— 


Unweighted index numbers 

1919 1920 1921 

1922 

for 39 articles 

276/'^281 \236 

(232) 

Weighted index numbers 



for 100 articles 

301 273/323 

(Not yet 


worked out.) 


3. Price Statistics available.—^The second remark we wanted to offer was 
ill connection with price statistics. Our information is chiefly derived from 
the issues of the Prices and Wages in India, published by the Department of 
Statistics. We shall be concerned with the wholesale price ratios, especially 
as regards the raw-produce which forms the bulk of India’s wealth. *‘ Whple- 
^e p^es more sensitive than retail prices,” writes Mr. Datta ^ “reflect 

bett^ and trade conditions, while, from the stand-point of the 

I The weights given to rioe (30) aad wheat (S) have mo eom^EMiirieiiee 
(which is only as to 1) or the relative value of 

:;;;'j(0bo«t 4 to i). 

1 Unweighted index tiumbeze of 3d ar^eles, equated to lao ftw 


Xaereeee orUfeereaie ^ 
from, whole :|»riod;a verigh/.-' 






cost of living, retail prices timk the most effective basis for estimating the 
changes in the purchasing power of money.’' And as the primary object 
of any estimate of national wealth is the industrial position rather 
the changes in the purchasing power of money, we shall adopt the wholesale 
price ratios. 

l^he figures, however, as given in the Prices and Wages are always sub¬ 
ject to the caveat that they will be only approximately correct and that 
punctilious exactitude cannot be vouched for. For those figures at best are 
based on the position on ‘‘the last day of a fortnight or the nearest mnrket 
day.” ^ There is the underlying supposition, therefore, that the prices on 
these days reflect fairly well the prices for the whole fortnight; and their 
averages, the average prices for the whole year. 

There is also the supposition that certain places for which prices are 
recorded are typical of their whole district or province, and that their averages 
give fairly well the average annual price-ratios for the whole of India. This is 
no doubt a bold supposition, because we are by this rule of thymb quite 
unmindful of the total sales in a district, i.e, of the quantities of produce 
sold at the different prices: but the supposition is one which is warranted 
by necessity, and entirely indispensable for our (and similar) purposes, 

4. Price-ratios adopted for our calculation.—Coming now to details: on 
average annual All-India price-ratio for any crop is unobtainable from any 
official publication. ^ We have therefore to work it out ourselves from table 
No. 1 of the Prices and Wages, which gives a summary of wholesale prices (per 
inaund of various articles) in the different provinces and the chief ports^ 
An average of all quotations given therein is the usual method adopted^ But 
the unfortunate thing is that such a convenient table extends only as far back 
as 1913; that is to say, in the 30th and earlier issues we have no table corres¬ 
ponding to table No. I of the later issues. For the preceding years, there" 
would be no recourse but to fall back on table No. 2 which gives the average 
aimual wholesale prices at innumerable places! The rule of uniformity will 
be offended if we make use of two different methods in the same series of 
price figures. Hence we have had to use the table No. 2 exclusively. But 
as this would entail infinite labour in averaging and then reaveraging so 
many an item, we have thought it desirable to select a few typical places only 
and to work out their averages. These places are so selected (for any crop) 
as to represent all the parts of India, giving due importance especially to 
those provinces where that crop is chiefly grown, (It is found that the results^ 
for years aJ^er 1913 by this method are not different from those which will 
be obtained by averaging the items in summary table No. 1). 

^ I fee latveeastoiy Note to i^riee* mM WafSi* tmy ime. 

% la AppeaiSix A to f Oloe* aa# Wage* we kaTe, indeed, a atatemeat of the avetoge 
OOtiOtL aad |atef hat IbeSe prieoa are Oalj of Oakut^^ 
I of tkoM ortiek# 
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PBICE-VALUATIONS 


5. FOOD CBOPSi Bice and Wheat. —The marginal figures for the average 


Price 

o Rice 

Year. 

Bupees 

per maund. 

1900 

3-5 

1901 

3*6 

1902 

2*9 

1903 

3*2 

1904 

3*1 

1905 

3*6 

1906 

4*3 

1907 

4*8 

1908 

5*2 

1909 

4*5 

1910 

4*1 

1911 ! 

' 4*2 

1912 i 

4*7 

1913 1 

5*0 

Average 
1900-1913 i 

4*0 

1914 

6*2 

1915 1 

5*2 

4916 1 

5*0 

1917 

4*6 

191S 

5*0 

1919 

7*3 

1920 

7*7 

1921 

7,3 

Average 
1914-1921 i 

5-9 

Oeneral average ! 
J 900*1921 j 

4-7 


annual wholesale prices of rice 
for the whole of India, for each 
year, are worked out on the method 
above given, taking the quotations for 
the following places: Mandalay 
Rangoon, Goalpara (Assam), Dacca 
Calcutta, Muzaffarpur (Bihar), 
Benares, Ahmedabad, Jubbulpore, 
Madras and Mysore. The places are 
so chosen as to give due importance 
to the chief rice growing tracts. 
Unfortunately,no quotations are given 
for Bombay City ; and though these 
may be obtained for the latest year 
from the Labour Qasette and so on 
it is best not to sacrifice uniformity. 

The average for 1900-13, the pre¬ 
war period, is Rs. 4 per maund j of the 
war and post-war period Rs. 5*9; of 
the whole period Rs. 4*7 and for 
1921-2, Rs. 7*3. 


CNote: One Ton is roughly equal to ZT^inaunds.j 


The valuation^ of rice produce will thus be as follows: 


Average for the 

Yield. (Tons.) 

Price per ton. 

Value. 


Millions 

Rs. 

1 

Croros of Bs. 

Pre-war period 

32.5 

108.8 

353.6 

War & Post-war period .. 

33.3 

1C2.5 

i 543.1 

Whole period 1900-1921-2. 

32.8 

127.8 

419.2 

Year 1921-2. 

35.1 

198.5 

096.7 


1 The price ratios are for calendar years, while the yield figures are for 
years. The former are however applied to evaluate the latter in this way: prices fqr 
im appUed to yield fox 1900-1; of 1913 to 101344, of 1921 to 1921-2 and so on. 




i^P^) mautuil 




|« |irle(9 of Wheat for the Fre^War aorfod* 

.’.Oli.,, ' .of Rice. ^ 

'-tfimmOK prieo o1 Wnimtut for tiio/wti4if.';|Miif4^^| 
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Wheat* —The marginal figures show the all-India average annual whole¬ 
sale prices of wheat for each year from 1900. The method adopted in the 


Price of Wheat case of rice applies mutatis mutandis in this case 


Year 

3900 

3901 

1902 

190:) 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 
1011 

1912 

1913 

BupecH, per 
maund 

3-7 

.*>*2 

2*9 

2-8 

2-6 

3-0 

3*5 

3*7 

4*7 

4*,3 

3-5 

3-3 

3*6 

3-8 

also. The quotations of the following places have 
been averaged. 

Calcutta, Muzaffarpur, Benares, Agra, Lucknow, 
Lahore, ]>elhi, Rawalpindi, Karachi, Ahmedabad, 
Poona, and Nagpur. It will be seen that in the selec¬ 
tion of these places—even as in the case of rice—we 
give due importance to those tracts where the crop 
is chiefly grown. 

The Valuation o-f wheat produce will be: 

Average for the 

Yield. 

Tons. 

Price 
per ton. 

Value. 


a*5 





1900-13 


1 




1914 

4*3 

1 

(Millions.') 

Rupees. 

Crores of B«. 

1935 

4-9 

! 




1916 ! 

4*2 

1 




1917 i 

4'4 

Pre-War period . * i 

8-4 

95.2 

so 

1618 ; 

5-8 





3939 ' 

7-3 





1920 

6*() 

War & Post-war period 

9*3 

152*3 

141-6 

1921 

7*6 





Average 


Whole period 1900-22 

8*7 

JKVO 

101*7 

1914-21 

5-6 



1 


Cfeneral 


Year 1923-22 .. 

10-0 

20()-7 

206.7 

average 




1 


1900-21 

4-3 

1 



! 

i 

1 


As rice and wheat are by far the most important food grains, and between 
them constitute more than half of India’s total agricultural income, it will 
be interesting to note the fluctuations in their prices. [See Graph]. The 
fluctuations give a fairly good indication of the list' of prices in geiun-al. The 
lines of rice and wheat show almost identical movements, upwards and down¬ 
wards, except for the last three years, and these lines again, (especially that 
of wheat), correspond with the line of index numbers shown in the first graph 
(p. Ill ante.) 

The present graph shows that prices fell slightly from 1900 to 1904, then 
they rose considerably until the year 1908, when they were almost as high 
as in 1915. From 1908 to 1910-11 there is again a considerable downward 
tendency, but they never fell so low as in 1903-4. ITrom 1911 they rose once 
more, reaching the highest point in 1915. In the early years of the war there 
is a tendency towards a slight fall in this graph, but the index-numiber shows 
a eoimtaney* At any i^te from 1917 the prices rose with a vengeance and 
reatched their climax m With a little respite in 1920, they have once 
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more re-asserted themselves in 1921. Such briefly is the story of price-move¬ 
ments from 1900 to 1921. The movements in this graph corroborates almost 
exactly those in the preceding; and so proves our statement that the prices 
of rice and wheat represent fairly accurately the general movement of prices. 

6. Food crops (Contd.)—^Minor grains. —^Barley, Jowar, Bajra, Bagi, 
Maisse, and Gram:—^Por these minor crops we need not quote the yearly price 
tables. It will suffice to summaiise the results directly. 

Valuation of Minor food grains:— 


Average for the 

Barley 

_ _ .... _ 


Jowar 


Yield. 

Million 

Tons. 

Price 
per ton. 
Rs. 

Value. 
Grores 
of Rs. 

Yield. 

Million 

Tons 

Price 
per ton. 
Bs. 

Value* 
Orores 
of Rs. 

Pre-war period 

3*2 

65*2 

20-9 

6*9 

7(.)*7 

48*8 

War & Post-war period .. 

3*4 

92-4 

1 31.4 

7.7 

106*0 

81*(> 

Whole period 1900-22 .. 

3*3 

76*1 

25*1 

7.2 

84*3 

60*7 

Y^ar 1921-22, 

3*5 

136-0 

47.6 

7*3 I 

160*4 1 

] 

117*1 



Bajra 



Bagi 


Pre-war period 

3-6 

1 

68*0 1 

24*5 

3*3 

70*7 

23.3 

War & post-war period .. 

3*4 

130*5 1 

44*3 

3*4 

95*2 

32*3 

Whole period 1900-22 .. 

3*5 j 

89*7 1 

1 31*4 

3*3 1 

78*8 

26*0 

Year 1921-22 

3-6 

187*6 1 

( 

1 67*5 

3*5 1 

1 

117*0 

41*0 


. 

Maize 


1 

Gram 

Pre-war period 

2*4 

68*0 

16*3 

! 

4*7 

78*8 

37*0 

War & post-war period ., 

2*8 

108,8 

30*4 

4*8 

127*8 

61-3 

vhiole periotl 1900-22 . ► 

2*5 

81*6 

20*4 

4*8 

95*2 

45*7 

Year 1921-2 

3*0 

157*7 

47*3 

5*8 

176*8 

102,5 


[One Ton?527 HioundH, about] 


NOTES:— 


Barley: _The price figures are taken from table No. 2 of Prioea and Wad#*« 37tb 

issue, p. 10. The highest point reached was Rs. 5 per intiund both in 1910 and in 1921. 

jownr: —^Prices taken from the same source, p. 11. The highest point again was in 

1919, viz., Bs. 6.2 per maund, as against Rs. 5.9 in 1921. 

Bajra:— Same sourct? p. 12. The year 1919 again shows the highest figure, viz., Rs. 7.r 
per maund, as against Rs, 6.9 in 1921. . ^ , , , . 

Rngi:—Same source p, 13. The highest figure is Bs. 5 per maund both in 1919 and in 

1920, as against Rs. 4.3 in 1921. 

Malse:—^p. 13. Highest Bs. 5,8 in 1921, as against Rs. 5,1 in 1919. 

Grnni:—^p. 14. Highest Rs. 6.5 per maund both in 1921 and in 1919. 

OOier rood Orains and Pubes 


For the different grains and pubes included under thfa head,* ho price 
figures are except for arhar dal ((b-jaous tai&m). Thw however is «; 
VOT costly Bowmodity, and we cannot value the whole yi^W ef : 

gridns Bhd fftibiffl' at we price ' giveh, for- aa^ar - in th®' ■ 

■'', 1 ypT»' list e* thw MW ri* Aadeaiteiftainttittrtiw 
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As it te fai^ to presume that a few of the commodities herein included are 
costlier than the minor food crops considered on the last page, while the 
rest are cheaper, we may adopt the plan of multiplying the total estimated 
yields for the different periods by price ratios which are 10 per cent, less 
than the averages of the price-ratios for Barley, Jowar, Bajra, Bagi, Make 
and Gram. 


The valuation will then be as follows:— 


Average for the 

Yield. 

' Million Tons. 

Price j 
per ton. 

Value. 

Crores. 


i 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Pre-war period .. 

10-3 

63-1 

65 

War and post-war period .. 

..! 10-6 

1 

99 

104*9 

Whole period 1900 22 

10-5 

76 

79*8 

Year 1921-22 .. 

..j 10*5 

i 

140 

147 


7. Baw Sugar (gur)*—The prices of raw sugar or gur are also obtained on 
the same method as those of rice and wheat. In calculating the value of 
this produce we have to remember that some portion of it is used for manu¬ 
facturing refined sugar, which has double the price of raw sugar. But this 
manufacture of refined sugar is for the most part direct from the canes them¬ 
selves. We have estimated the production of refined sugar to be about 
123,000 tons in 1921-2, which at Bs. 26 per maund ^ gives us Bs. 8.79 crores. 
This sum ought properly to be reckoned in in Part III. 

For the present we shall confine ourselves to the valuation of raw sugar 

or gur. 


The valuation of raw sugar (gur) is as follows:— 


Average for the 

PI: 

Price 
per ton. 

yalue. 

Add for 
other 
sugars* 


1 — 

1 

Millions. 

Bs. 

Crores of 
Bs. 

Crores of 
Bs. 

Pre-war period ., 

2-3 

158 

36*3 

•2 

Wat and Poet-war period 

2*9 

237 

68*7 

•4 

lyh^le period 1900-21-22 

2*5 

180 

45*0 

*3 

Year 1921-2 .. 

2*8 

340 

95*2 

*5 


(ie,, Pa^yra 

. mir 'u t ik I mn —^ ; — 







palm and dat€ palm) for which figures of area only (a little less than 200,000 
acres) are given in the Agricultural Statisties of India. They, however, count 
for very little, and we may add between .2 and .5 crores on their accounts 

SUMMARY OP QUANTITY AND VALUE OF POOD CROPS 

Summary.—^As we have finished all the food crops, it will be useful 
to summarise the results as under; because for one thing, on these figures 
depends the discussion on the important subject of the Indian food problem. 




Quantity. (Million Tons.) 

Value. (Crores of Rupees.) 

Crops. 


Pre-war 

period. 

War & 
post¬ 
war 
period. 

Average 

whole 

period. 

1921-22. 

Pre-war 

period. 

War & 
l> 08 t- 
war 
period. 

Average 

whole 

period. 

1921-22. 

Bice • • 


32'5 

33-3 

32*8 

35*1 

353*6 

541*1 

419-2 

696-7 

Wheat .* 


8-4 

9'3 

8*7 

itvo 

80*0 

141-6 

101.7 

206*7 

Barley.. 

• * 

3*2 

3-4 

3*3 

3*5 

20*9 

31*4 

25*1 

47*6 

Jowar .. 


6-9 

7-7 

7*2 

7*3 

48*8 

81*6 

60*7 

117*1 

Bajra .« 

^ • 

3*6 

3-4 

3*5 

3*6 

24-5 

44*3 

31*4 

67*5 

Bagi • • «* 

# • 

3*3 

3*4 

3*3 

3*5 

23*3 

32*3 

26.0 

41*0 

Maiae • • 


2-4 

2-8 

2*5 

3*0 

16-3 

30*4 

20*4 

47*3 

Oram «. 


4.7 

4*8 

4*8 

5*8 

37-0 

61*3 

45*1 

102*3 

Other food grains 
and pulses. .. 


10-3 

10*6 

10*5 

10*5 

650 

104*9 

.J 

79*8 

147*0' 

Total food grains 


75*3 

78*7 

76*6 

82‘8 


■ 


1473*4 

8 ttgar • • 


2*3 

3*9 

2*5 

2*8 


m 

45*3 

95 * 7 / 

Total food crops 

•• 

77*6 

81*6 

79*1 

85.1 

705*9 

1138*0 

855*3 

1669*1 


The problem whether the total production of food grains in India ia cr 
is ndt sufiEieient to meet with their total requirements is left over to 


... ..... ^ ,■ . . •. ■. ■ ■■ ■" ■' . . 

^ "... niU fiad.tbe diwoMed 19,1b.. 

itt' two KrtieiM'.ea llw iwSlaa Food FrohloiK ia the I»4iii» Immwl trf 'yjli*:; 
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8. Price Valnatioa of Oilseeds. —^The valuation of Oilseeds is as follotni^ 



1 Liniaad, 

Soiamum. 

lUi|io and Mustard. 

Averag* 

Yield. 

1 Price 

Value. 

Yield. 

Price 

! Value. 

Yield. 

Price 

Value. 

lor the 

Thou- 

per 

Crores 

Thou- 

per 

Crores 

Thou- 

per 

Crores 


sand 

Ton. 

of 

sand 

Ton. 

of 

sand 

Ton. 

of 


Tons. 

Es. 

Bb. 

Tons. 

Bb. 

Bs. 

Tons. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Pre-War 


1 

1 







f eriod * . 

452 

15S 

7*1 

654 

163 

10*6 

1160 j 

125 

14*5 

War & Post¬ 










war period 

450 

204 

9-2 

651 

261 

17*0 

1186 

190 

22*5 

Whole period 










.1900-22 

451 

! 174 

7-8 

653 

198 

12-9 

1170 

147 

17*1 

Year 3921-22 

476 

258 

12*3 

745 

830 

23*0 

1262 

228 

28*7 



Groundnut. 

Othur Oilseads 

(Excluding Cottonseed.) 

Total Oibaads. 

(Excluding 

cottonseed.) 

Gotton- 

taad. 

Averago 






1 

1 


Esti¬ 
mated 
value. 
Ctores 
of Bs. 

for the 

Yield. 

Price 

Value. 

Yield. 

Price 

Value. 

Yield. 

Value. 


Thou- 

per 

Crores 

Thou- 

per 

Ton. 

Crores 

Thou- 

Crores 


sand 

Ton. 

of 

sand 

of 

sand 

of 


Tons. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Tons. 

B.S. 

Bb. 

Tons. 

Bs. 

1 , . 

Pre-War 










period 

War a Post¬ 


i 


1460 j 

112 

16*3 

3726 

48*5 

7*0 

war period 
Whole period 

1008 

180 

18*1 

652 

105 

6*8 

3947 

73*6 

9*0 

1900-22 




1532 

130 

19*9 

3806 

57*7 

8*0 

Year 1921-22 

070 

212 

20*5 

820 

126 

10*3 

4273 

94*6 

11*0 


ffotft—For reasooB stated in the previous Chapter, separate Agnres for groundnut are 
only given for years after 1914-5. For the Pre-war period and thei whole period averages, 
we have included groundnut under **Other Oilseeds 


In the case of Linseed, Sesamum, and Rape and Mustard seed, no dijEfi- 
culty arises. But for groundnut and other oilseeds some explanation ia 
necessary. The prices for groundnut are not given in the issues of Priees 
and Wages. We have therefore taken the average declared value per unit 
as given in the Review of the Trade of India^ 1921-2, p. 69, so far as the y^r 
1921-2 is concerned; while in order to obtain the war and post-war period 
average we have resorted to the other issues of the same publication. But 
to bring these figures—which are the declared values at the ports of exporta-* 
tion only—^into line with the all-India, average, wholesale price fibres that 
we give for other oilseeds, crops etc., we have reduced thein by one-fifth. 


For other oilseeds, “we have taken only 50 per cent, of the average 
of the price-ratios of linseed, sesamum, rape and mustard and groundnut, 
as the mean price-ratios of “other oilseeds“ for the pre-war average and 
fdi^ the year lMl-2; while for the bth^if twd periods (where figures for ground¬ 
nut are also included in the yield to the extent of nearly 66 per cent.), we 
hare thought it necessary, to take 75 per cent, pf the. average of the prices 
ratios of linseed, sesamum, and rape and mustard seed. The results have a 
ceriain amount of guess; but it is believed that they will uot be far from 
'&e mark. 


Ih the *^dther ollseeds^^ cottonseed, the production 

have stated in Chapter III ante, cannot be determined precisely^ 
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hut can be taken to be about 2 million tons. In evaluating this item there is 
also the difficulty of arriving at suitable price ratios. A large amount which 
is used for seed by the growers, and a much larger amount which is hoarded as 
winter feed for cattle, can at best be given only a hypothetical value. We 
should then be considerably overvaluing production if we were to multiply 
the 2 million tons that we have adopted as the production by the wholesale 
prices for cottonseed as given in Prices and Wages, or by the average declared 
value per unit on export as given in the issues of the Review of the Trade of 
India. We therefore, propose to evaluate at wholesale prices only half the 
amount of the production estimated; which gives us: 

For the pre-war period average * Bs. 7 erores 

For the War and post-war average ’'9 

For the whole period average 8 ” 

For the year 1921-2 ”11 ” 

9. Fibres.—^In connection with the valuation of fibres we may repeat 
a remark made before that we shall here value the whole produce, and deduct 
from the value of the manufactures the value of raw materials entering 
into them, thus avoiding double counting. 

Cotton. —The method which we have adopted so long to determine price- 
ratios cannot be applied in the ease of cotton. The average of miscellaneous 
unimportant places will cause us greatly to underestimate the price of cotton. 
For, be it remembered that the one place in India which should really and 
exclusively matter in the ease of cotton—viz., Bombay City—is most cons¬ 
picuous by its absence both from table No. 1 and from table No. 2 of the 
Prices and Wages. We shall here take Bombay prices only. 

^ But how is an ‘^average price” to be obtained for any year? It is well- 
known that there are over two dozen types of cotton in India, and that each 
type again has several varieties (superfine, fine, fully good, middle good, 
fully good fair). The prices of the different varieties are so different that 
aH hope of obtaining an average variety must be abandoned. Secondly, even 
of one single variety, prices fluctuate so enormously during the year—^the 
maximum price being sometimes more than twice the minimum—^that we must 
also give up hope of obtaining a true average aimual price. But some way 
be found out of this perplexity. Three alternatives suggest themselves: 
(X) The Reports of the Bombay IfUl Ownm* iuwooiatioa give monthly 
piices for Fine Oomravati and Pine Bengal ginned cotton. An average of 
the twelve months and of the two j&netm (giving twice the weight to the 
former), ought to give a feiriy i^pr^mitat^^^^ 

Oomras represent about 45 per cent, and the Bengals about 25 per emit., of 
total cn® oi year. But this plan involves too much Lo jen 
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' (2) The second idea is to adopt the prices of Broach Cotton. The 

Secretary of the East Indian Cotton Association advised that it is Broach 
prices ^ that are quoted in all commercial publications whenever Indian cotton 
prices are referred to.^ But it will be easily understood; that our point of 
view is different from that of the Commercial community. Secondly, Broach 
cotton is, next to Coompta, the first in India, and adopting Broach prices as 
the multipliers would be overestimating the value of the total cotton crop, 
especially as Broach cotton represents only about 5 per cent, of the total 
cotton crop in a year. There is, further, the technical difficulty, viz., that 
Broach prices, quoted in table No. 7 of the Prices and Wages (also in 
Appendix A), are those for January and July, and the average of the two 
would reflect the state of speculation in the market in those two months 
only; while to obtain a proper annual average regard must be had to prices 
all the year round, and also to total sales at the different prices! We may add 
here that Broach cotton is affected by speculation very much more than any 
other kind. 


Price of Cotton. > 



Broach cotton. 

Average de- 


Average of 

dared value 

Year. 

January and 
July prices 

on export. 


(per Candy) 

(per cwt.) 


Bs. 

Bh. 

1900 

219 

28.3 

1901 

214 

25-3 

1902 

212 

24*4 

1903 

207 

30‘7 

1904 

24$ 

30*8 

1905 

216 

28-8 

1906 

252 

29-7 

1907 

248 

30-0 

1908 

247 

29-1 

1909 

242 

351 H 

1910 

303 

41-6 

1911 

342 i 

40-2 

1912 

282 i 

38’4 

1913 

309 

38*6 

Average 


1 

32*2 

1900-13 

253 

1914 

289 

32*3 

1915 

205 

28*0 

1916 

292 

40*5 

1917 

461 

58*3 

1918 

653 ; 

84*2 

1919 

635 

68-5 

1920 

503 j 

33*0 

1921 

323 ! 

50*3 

. Average 

420 

52*0 

1914-21 

General 

Average 


30*4 

1900^21 

314 


Cwts,! 


(3) There is lastly the plan of adopt¬ 
ing as the multiplier the average de¬ 
clared value per cwt. of cotton exported, 
as given in the several issues of the 
Review of the Trade of India. This ap» 
pears to us to be the best method possi¬ 
ble ; for the figure is obtained by divid¬ 
ing the total quantity by the total 
value, as [obtained from the Annual 
Statements of the Sea-Borne Trade of 
British India. 

In the marginal table we give both 
the Broach prices and the average dec¬ 
lared values, for the purposes of com¬ 
parison. Remembering that one candy 
of cotton is equal to 7 cwts. we find 
that in 1921 Broach prices are less than 
the average declared value. This should 
not surprise us for reasons already stat¬ 
ed ; the figures here given are averages 
of January and July prices only, while 
as a matter of fact Broach prices rose 
considerably after July, reaching Rs. 580 
in October 1921 (although that was not 
the highest point.) 


1 Fully Goodbefore IdiS; laiddle goQd'* after 1918. 

f V^arious imes of mmd Wagot (Table 7), and ■Review of tbo Trade el 

.:i^; (Tlihk 19)^ . , . . . ^ ' 
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Adopting the average declared values on export as our multipliers, the 
valuation of cotton crop will be as follows:— 


Average for the 

Total crop. 
Million bales 
of 400 lbs. each. 

Price 
per bale. 

Bs. 

Value. 

Crores of Rs. 

Pre-war period . 

4.2 i 

115 

48.3 

War and Post-war period .. | 

4.8 

18(5 

89.3 

Whole period 1900-21-2 .. j 

4.4 

141 

62.0 

Year 1921-2 .I 

_! 

4.4 

180 

79.2 


Price of Jute. ^ 

Year. 

Average 
annual 
price per 
maund. 


Ra. 


3*4 

3901 



51 


5-3 

1904 

5*4 

1905 

6(5 

1906 

9*4 

1907 

8*7 

1908 

5*7 

1909 

5*7 

1910 

5*7 

1911 

7*4 

1912 

7*8 

1913 

8*1 

Average 


1900-13 

6*5 

1914 

7*9 

1915 

6*6 

1916 

8*1 

1917 

7*7 

1918 

8*1 

1919 

11*8 

1920 

10*2 

1921 

12*9 

I 

Average 

I 

1914'21 

9*2 

Oeneral 


average 


1900-21 

7M 




Jute 111 the case of jute, we shall be justified in 
taking only the Calcutta prices, just as in the case of 
cotton we took the Bombay prices. In the marginal 
table, we have taken the average annual wholesale prices 
at Calcutta as given in the Prices and Wages, table No. 2^ 


The valuation of jute crop is as follows 


Average for the 

Yield niill- 
ion bales of 
400 lbs. 

Price per 
Bale 

Rs. 

Value 
Crores of 
Bs. 

Pre-War period .. 

8*7 

1 

32*5 

28*3 

War & po«t‘War period .. 

8-5 

46*0 

39*1 

Whole period 1900*22 ., 

8'6 

37*5 

32*2 

Year 1921-22 

4-0 

64*5 

25*a 


[JViffe: Oae bale of juto 5 maunds.] 

The fact that the value of jute crop is so very low in 
1921-22 is due to the production being very low in that 
year. In ph. Ill ante, we have explained why thM ^lust 
so, and also why we liad to adopt the figure oi ih4 ** Es¬ 
timated yield, ratlxer than that of export 
consumption, ''for the year 1921-22. 


1 Pfieai and Table No, 2, S7tli issae, p, 25, 
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Other Fibres: Hemp, Flax etc.— As no reliable data are available for the 
yield of these fibres, we shall, as explained in chapter III, take only six times? 
the value of the exports as the value of raw fibres; while we shall deduct from 
the value of the manufactures the value of raw materials entering into them. 

Raw flax and unmanufactured coir are quite negligible. There were only 
Rs. 38,000 worth of raw flax exported in 1920-1 and Rs. 2,300 worth in 1921-2; 
while the figures for unmanufactured coir are Rs, 85,000 and Rs. 98,000. The 
only considerable item is raw hemp. Taking six times the figures of the 
Review of the Trade of India in 1921-2, ^ and rearranging them for our pur¬ 
poses we get the value of raw-hemp as follows:— 

Average for the Value (in crores of Rs.) 

Pre-war period 4.6 

War and post-war period 6.8 

Whole period 1900-22 5.4 

Year 1921-2 2.3 


10. DTES AND TANS — ^Indigo etc. —The price ratios for indigo are ob¬ 
tained from table No. 7 of the Prices and Wages. An average of January and 
July prices of Indigo (^^good^’, ‘‘middling to good^^), has been taken for our 
purposes. The valuation is as follows; 


Average for the 

Yield. 

(cwts.) 

Price per cwt. 

Value in erores of Bs. 

Pre-war period •• 

71,000 

Rs. 240 

1*70 

War fb post-war period. 

OS,000 

052 

4*43 

Whole period 1900-22 ., 

70,000 

390 

2*73 

Vear 1921-22 

68,000 

018 

4*20 


Other dyeing and tanning substances 

As regards the other dyeing and tanning substances, we have stated inf 
the previous chapter that no idea of the yield is obtainable. However, we 
have there taken production to be about three times the export. As regards 
thdr Value we shall follow a similar course, and multiply the export values ^ 
by three. This will give us at least some idea of the values of their total 
production. Here we shall only include cutch and gambier, safflower and 
turmeric, and shall exclude myrobalans (which will go in Forests), and 
the ‘‘other sorts'' (which includes many mineral substances as well, and also 
lac dye which is to be included under Forests.) 




:'l. -.... .. 

s As obtaiaeC firom the issues of the Stutenimt of TssSS of Britfsb 
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The following is, accordingly, a rough estimate: 



Pre-war 

period. 

War and 
post war period. 

Whole period 
1900-1922. 

1921-2. 



(In lakhs of Rupees.) 


Cutch and gambler 

33 

36 1 

34 

! 15 

1 

Safflower 

4 

4 

4 

1 

i 1 

Turmeric 

33 

33 i 

i 

■ 33 

_ 


Total .. 

70 

73 

! 71 

! 

; 43 

1 


11. DRUOS AND NARCOTICS.—Opium. —There is some difficulty in 
selecting average prices per chest in the case of opium. The average 
annual prices, as determined by the quantity and value of Bengal 
Opium sold, have been given in Table No. 14 of the Statistics of British India 
Vol. II (Financial). ^ And January and July prices of each year at Calcutta 
have also been given in table No. 7 of Prices and Wages. ^ There is a close 
correspondence between the two sets of figures till about 1910; since when 
the former figures are somewhat higher. After 1915-6 the roles are reversed, 
and the Prices and Wages' figures become very much higher. All things 
considered, (especially that the Prices and Wages figure^ are for two months 
only), the former are the better ones to go upon. But as the figure for 1921-2 
is not yet out, we shall assume a price of Rs. 3200, rather than the inflated 
figure of Rs. 4522 as revealed by the Prices and Wages; this 3200 being in 
round figures the average price of 1920-1 (viz., Rs. 3107.) 


The valuation is as follows:— 

AVEKAGE EOE THE 

Estimated 

yield 

in chests of 
140 lbs. 

Price per 
chest. 

Value 
(in crores.) 



B& 

Bs. 

jpre-war period .. 

48,600 

1910 

9-28 

War and Post-war period .. 

18,000 

2640 

4-75 

Whole period 1900-21-2 

38,000 

2260 

8-88 

Year 1921-2 .. 

14,300 

3200 
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Tea. —The average price of tea, as seen from the Prices and Wages, table 
7 \ aiid the average declared value per lb. as given in the Review of the Trade 
of India in 1921-2 may be taken to be 7 annas, 8 annas, 7 annas, and 9 annaa, 
respectively, for the four periods. Details of the annual average price of tea 
together with the average declared value of exports will be found in table 
No. 13 of the Report of the Production of Tea in India in 1920. ^ 

The valuation will be as follows:— 


Average for the 

Yield. { 

Price per lb. 

: Value. 


Million lbs. 

Annas. 

Crores of Rs.. 

Pre-war period.. 

240 

t 

10-5 

War & post-war period i 

350 

8 

' 

17-5 

Whole period 1900-22., 

280 

7 

12-3. 

Year 1921-22 .. .. 

274 

9 

15-4 


Coffee :—No price quotations are given in the Prices and Wages. Recourse 
has to be had to the average declared value per cwt. on export given in table 
No. 49 of the Review of the Trade of India in 1921-2, together with table No. 7 
(Quantity and value of exports) of the same issue. ^ The ^‘pre-war average*' 
of this publication though referring only to the quinquennium 1909-13, haa 
here been taken to represent the average price for the whole of our “pre¬ 
war period." 

The valuation is as follows:— 


Average for the 

Yield. 

Price per lb. 

Value in crores. 


! 

Million lbs. 

1 Annas. 

Rs. 

Pre-war i)eriod 

i 381 

7-5 

1-78 

War & post-war period., 

1 37-4 

91 

1-89 

Whole period 1900-22 .. 

37-9 

1 

7’7 

1-82 

Yew 1921-2 .. 

1 37*2 

1 

1 

8-4 

1-95 


X, STih ime, pp. 38*43. 

% Table No. p. 89; 

: 8; issiiQ/ p« X8. 

49, p. 69 aad table No. 7, p. 4S. 
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TobaOjQt»—^In the last chapter we have estimated the yield of tobacco at 
960 million lbs. We have also stated that the acreage, and therefore the yields 
la constant for all the four periods of our inquiry. As for valuation, the 
JPrioes and Wag’ea^ gives the average annual wholesale prices of tobacco leaf. 
From this we obtain the following average prices for the periods, and the 
valuation:— 


Average for the 

Estimated Production 

! Price per 

1 maund. 

Value 
in croreSf 



Bs. 

Bs. 

Pre-war period .. 


10 

12 

i 

'War& Post-war.. .. ( 

j 

1 

^ 960 Million lbs. or J 

1 ^ 12 miUion maunds j 

15 

18 

"Whole period 1900—22.. | 

1 

14-4 

Year 1921—22 .. .. j 

] 

17 

20-4 


The exports of unmanufactured tobacco were valued at Rs. 61 lakhs in 
1921-2, and of cigars and others at Bs. 10 lakhs, thus totalling Bs. 71 lakhs. The 
Mghest figure was Bs. 92 lakhs in 1919-20; the pre-war average was Bs. 36 
lakhs only, although the proportion of cigars was much greater. 

Other drugs etc.—^The heterogeneous substances included uuder this 
heading can at best be only very roughly valued by assuming production to be 
.some multiple of exports. ‘‘Four timesseems to us to be a reasonable guess. 
The foDowing valuation includes that for aloes, asafoetida, camphor, cinchona, 
bark, galangal, strychnia, (nux vomica), quinine salts, senna, etc. For the 
.separate items one must see the Annual Statement of the Sea-Borne Trade of 
TttiiliL for 1921-2.2 jBgures are, however, based on table No. 7 of the 
Jteview of the Trade of India in 1921-2.« 

Average for the Pre-war period Bs. ,76 crores 

Average for the war iand post-war period Bs. 1.40 crores 

Average for the whole period 1900-22 Bs. .98 crores 

Average for the year 1921-2 Bs. 1.40 crores 

12. Fodder crops. —the last chapter we have obtained some rough idea 

.of the total quantity of fodder produced on an average. But no means of evalu- 
ating it are available. [The “ foddergiven in the Trade Reviews consiste 
jnostly of brans and pollards which are really derived from wheat.] And as 
a large portion of the area is devoted to direct grazing, there is re$Uy no 
sale value of th^ produce possible; but a hypothetical value must ncTerthctess 

” 1 . 37 ik p 24, table l^^o. 2. 

£ 56tb 99* 

3. Table Tp, 46. 
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be given to it. We give below some rough figures, which, however, are subject 
to a large percentage of error. 


AVBBAGE FOB THE 

Quantity 

Estimated. 

Average 
price 
assumed, 
per ton.t 

Approximate 

value. 


Million Tons 

Bs. 

f 

Crores of Bs. 

Pre-war period 

48 

10 

48 

"War and Post-war period ,. 

76 

15 

114 

Whole period 1900-22 

60 

12 

72 

Year 1921-2 .. 

84 

15 

126 


13. Frnits and Vegetables. —^As stated in the previous chapter, no meazia 
of arriving at the total production of either fruits or vegetables are available i 
and even if we had succeeded in measuring production the problem of evaluat¬ 
ing it would be as difficult as ever. 


We may take the help of other sources and of trade figures. 


Mr. Keatinge ^ gives some figures for the value of certain high class garden 
crops, whidi can be obtained under favourable conditions by skilful cultivators 
with the help of well irrigation. 


Potatoes 
Sweet Potatoes 
Onions 
Surans 
Ginger 

Turmeric and Yams 


Value per acre 

Bs. 200 to 380 
Bs. 300 
Bs. 230 
Bs. 1000 
Bs. 300 

Bs. 250 and 150 


This gives us about Bs. 400 per acre on an average. Allowing for the 
preponderance of surans, and for favourable conditions, we get an average 
figure of Bs. 200 per acre. But this was in 1910 ®. In that year the wholesale 
price of potato m Calcutta was from Bs. 2 to Bs. 3 per maund; while in 
these years it is from Bs. 4 to Bs. 6, an increase of a 100 per cent. *■ 


I The AbbuI Btatenaat of tb« CMMisg Tiwdo and Natation 1921-2 gives 
flEttreR from whieh a value of Be. SO per ton for fodder crops texported to British Ports) is 
^rked out. But as we are not sure what those crops exactly are, wo here assume only half 
that value for 1821-2, while for the other periods proportionately less figures arc assumed. 

2 . K«ratS«ost««irfai^*BomhavPaoeaa.p. 17«. 

aken his figures from MolBsen's Taxt-hook of faMlhnl 
a lom 

IfmOt 182S-|)» 37. 


8. Itr. KB^j»|tos t 
AiMtosdmro Vol. m A 

' -|i, ;■-PhA Paloat a«4V 
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And secondly, Wre have to remember that on the whole, the prices of 
vegetable crops are somewhat higher than those of root crops, while those for 
fruits are considerably higher. ^ 

But as we have no acreage figures for fruits, vegetable-crops and root- 
crops, separately, we are constrained to make rough guesses. We shall pro¬ 
ceed on the assumption that the average value of outturn per acre for all 
these crops is Rs. 150 ^ for the pre-war period, and Rs. 300 for 1921-2; while 
for the war and post-war period it may be taken to be Rs. 250, and for the 
whole period average, Rs. 200. On this basis we shall get the following 
valuation: 


Average for the 

j Area m 

1 

1 British 

1 India. 

inder cultivation 
Uion acres.) 

Native j 

States, j ^ 

Average 
value of 
outturn 
per acre. 

1 Total value of 
j fruits and vege- 
j , tables including 
/ root crops. 

Pre-War period 

■~4?7 

*6 

5*3 

Rs. 150 

Rs. 79'5 crores 

War & post war period j 

5*5 

*6 

61 

„ 250 

„ 152 

Whole period 1900-22.. 

5*0 

*6 

5*6 

.. 200 

» 112 

Year 1921-22 .. .. I 

5*5 

•6 

61 

„ 300 

„ iss „ 


This valuation gives us a consumption of fruits and vegetables worth 
less than Rs. 6 per head of the population at the present time, which amounts 
to less than even one pice per head per day—certainly not a high figure^ 
considering the fact that vegetables form a substantial part of the diet of 
millions of our people. And even if it is thought to be rather high, it m»st 
be remembered that much the greater part of fruits is consumed only by 
the middle and upper classes; and that fact will considerably reduce the 
amount of consumption per head of the lower classes. 

The trade figures do not help us here at all. The Inland Trade figures ^ show 
an expoit of over 300,000 tons of fresh fruits and vegetables; but no values 
are given. In view of the fact that very considerable quantities of vegetables 
are grown merely for home consumption and for the local market, and do not 
enter into these trade figures, it would be very dangerous to make any sweep¬ 
ing assumption that the total production may be X or Y times the inland 
exports. So that we can get no idea at aU from inland trade figures. As regards 
the foreign trade figures, our exports of fresh fruits and vegetables wore 

l, X>r. Mann (In kis Land Land abour ia a Daeaan Villaga* Study No. 11), OBtimates 
the gross value of output of an average orehard to be B», 676 per acre (in 19lt). 

The value of crop of an acre of peaches in the Peshawar J^rult Mai^et is given 
to be Be. 661 (in 1916). Vide Proaaadings of tba Board of Agriaultura 1913 (Appenduc 
<Sr, p. m). 

2. Althdtigh the prices of vegetables and fruits are greater than those of root crops^ 
the yield per acre may not be so heavy. Renee, to be on the safe side, we lake our 
average value.por aere to be something less than B8.,20Q, that is, soniethiiig than the 
value pOr acre of the outturn of the lowew^kind ol.voiN|able.jW«^i ^ 

3. iBlaadirfiad* «f India; 
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valued at Rs. 44 lakhs in 1921>2; while the value of re-exports was Rs. 51 
lakhs. ^ A good deal of fruits, vegetables and nuts is imported from coun¬ 
tries across the land frcaitier; the value of it was as high as Rs 284 lakhs 
in 1919-20, but in 1921-2 it only occupied the second place in the overland 
imports, with a value of Rs. 151 lakhs. But it is obviotis that these figures 
will give us no idea whatsoever of the country’s production! 

In connection with fruits we may bo allowed to say that not tliat much at¬ 
tention is beiiij^ given to fruit culture which its importance deserves. The 
Agricultural Department, busy with the more important food-crops, has not 
given it any attention, except to some extent in Quetta and Peshawar. Along¬ 
side of the cultivation, attention must also be given to fruit preservation and 
transport. *‘As a rule the general cultivation of any variety of fruit is pecu¬ 
liar to some locality. Within that tract the fruit usually commands no 
piice. It is necessary if it is to be a source of profit, to carry it to some 
less favoured locality where there is a demand and where it will command 
a high price. The organisation of the fruit industry is a most important 
matter. When it is said that a clear profit of Rs. 1500 per acre on tomatoes 
has been obtained in Baluchistan, it will be seen that market gardening in 
India is not to be despised.*’ ^ Indeed, if the problem of fruit preservation is 
properly and scientifically tackled in India, it should be possible to derive 
considerable income from this source alone. 

14. Condiments and Spices. —Spices have always formed a most 
important item of our export trade. Indeed the object of some of the early 
European traders in the XVI and XVII centuries was none other than to 
obtain the spices of India and the farther East. 

At the present time, trade in spices has declined considerably, at any 
rate, trade in other articles has grown so considerably that the spices trade 
has been reduced to insignificance. The present export trade in spices is as 
follows: ^ 


Periods, j 

Quantity | 

1 Value. 


Cwt. 

Rs. in laichs. 

Pre-war Average (1909-13) .. 

32o,000 ' 

1 

85 

War average. 

315,000 

103 

1920-1 . 

279,000 1 

83 

3921-2 . 

334,000 1 

100 


I ol til# Trad# of in 1921-3* pp* 48, 49 and 84. 

% James Maekexiaa , Agrioiilriir# hi India, p. 78. 
i A##i#w ol Hi# Tend# of India 1921-22, Table 7, p. 4S. 


9 
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To obtain some ifiea, however rougrh, of the value of our productioir 
we shall have to presume the total production to be some multiple* 
of the “exportsof the International trade; and then we shall multiply 
the production so obtained by average prices obtained from the 
Review of the Trade of India in 1921-2 (average declared value per unit, etc.)^ 
Now the question is what multiple shall we take. We have here to consider 
several factors, e.g., that the Internal trade figures do not record the move¬ 
ment within a certain ‘‘block’’ or area itself; that the peoples of India 
are exceedingly habituated to the consumption of spices, and are known 
to prefer highly-spiced food; that the cultivation of spices is spread all 
over India—^Madras, Bengal, Bombay, and the V, P. taking the lead; that, 
therefore, to allow for consumption within the Inland trade “block” itself* 
we must only take a small multiple. We, however, venture to take production 
to be twice the “exports” of Inland Trade. 

The following calculation for the year 1921-2 is made on this basis, from^ 
the figures given in the Inland Trade. ^ 


Commodities. 

Inland trade 
exports 
1920.21 

Estimated 

production. 

Estimated 
price per 
Ton. 

Valuation. 


Cwts. 

Tons. 

Rs. 

Rs. in Crores.. 

Betelnuts 

1,742,800 

174,000 

280 

4-8 

Chillies .. 

1,124,700 

112,400 

450 

5-0' 

Ginger .. 

84,000 

8,400 

600 

‘5 

Pepper .. 

303,400 

30,200 

600 

1-8 

Others .. 

1,720,000 

172,000 

250 

4-3 

Total.. 

■ 4,970,?00~ 

~ " 4^66 " 


i6-4 


Thus we get about Rs. 16.4 crores worth of condiments and spices from 
an area of about 1.8 million acres under cultivation. We can approximately 
put down Rs. 8, Rs. 16 and Rs. 11 crores for the remaining periods, seeing 
that the area under cultivation was about constant, while the prices were 
roughly half in the pre-war years, and almost as high (if not higher) in the 
war years and thereafl>er. 

This finishes with the valuation of ail agricultural produce. A summary 
of the same is given in Chapter VIII. In the next chapter we pass on tq Oh^eit 
,0ur estimates of production and of value by the help of trade figures. 

,1 Tables 48''aaid'.7.' ^ 

- 2 iatand Taada of lodlt# (Rail aod Rivar4^rfk«») 





CHAPTER V 

Checks of Quantity and Value Figures 


1. Checks by figures of Foreign Trade.— In this chapter it is proposed 
to check summarily, the quantity and value figures of the preceding two 
chapters, by means of trade figures. 

Such checks may be of two kinds: by figures of foreign trade, and by 
figures of inland trade. It is evident that the quantity and value of what 
we export can under no circumstances be greater than what we produce. 
For a single year, or even two years, it may happen that we export more 
of a commodity than we actually produce, because the home-market is already 
glutted with huge stocks. But taking a series of years, this cannot happen- 
And should this be discovered it must be concluded that our calculations of 
produce are faulty. The utility of this check we have demonstrated in Chap¬ 
ter III in the case of coffee, where we have shown that the official figures of 
produce are greatly in defect, and entirely to be rejected. 

Along with the foreign sea-borne trade figures must be also taken the 
export figures for the overland or Trans-frontier trade, as given, for instance 
in the Review of the Trade of India in 1921-2. ^ TJhat trade is principally with 
Nepal in the North, Afghanistan and Persia across the North-West Frontier, 
and the Shan States and Western China across the Eastern Frontier. But 
as this export trade is very small—^worth about 8^ crores on an average 
in pre-war years, and between 11 and 16 crores in war and post-war years— 
and as most of the piincipal exports are of cotton piece-goods, twist and yarn, 
iron and steel goods, and other materials, rather than of agricultural produce, 
we shall neglect it here. 


2. Checks by figures of Inland Trade. —As for figures of inland trade, 
they are to be used with caution. Firstly, no complete figures are, or can 
be obtainable. The best that we have in the issues of the Inland Trade (Rail 
and Rlvcr-bome) of India is the inter-provincial trade, (to and from 18 princi¬ 
pal blocks into which India is divided). ^ Secondly, there is the danger of 


1 Tables 5S-60; pp. 85-6. ' 

2 Sec £ai»la«ato«y NoU to the 33rcl issue (for 1920-1). That 

the lakttd Trade %ures; are aompiled. For the purposes of the I^and Trade ^ 
divided iuto eigliteeu bloeha, but ou what priuciple is not stated. Nine bloc^ 
the British Provinces. Four other blocks represent the principal port towns, vi^ LWeutt^ 
B^^mbay, the MMras Bea-Port^ and Karachi. Burma is altogether omit^d *2 
BarnuMWi Trade is nearly wis^ coastwise. Five blocks make up the Natives 
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the same quantities being counted twice over, in cases where there has been 
no through booking. If a merchant in Lahore sends a large consignment of 
wheat to Bombay, and this is subsequently sent to Bangalore, from where 
half of it is sent to Mettupalayiam for Ootacamund, then there would be a 
duplication of one-half and a triplication of the other half in the records of 
the Inland trade. For this and other reasons we cannot definitely say that 
the inland export figures for any commodity can never exceed the production 
figure. While comparisons for a single year may be vitiated for the same 
reason as in the case of exports by sea, viz., accumulated stocks. 

It is found that owing to want of completeness in inland trade figures, 
the returns for exports and imports by rail and river are less than those 
given for total goods traffic over railways. Thus in 1920-1, the Inland 
Traded figure for exports is about 34 million tons, which gives us 68 million 
tons total trade (exports and imports), as against tlhe goods traffic in the same 
year of 87.5 million tons. ^ (The goods traffic for 1921-2 was 86 million tons. 

In spite of this defect, the Inland trade figures may still be useful to check our 
production figures. Unfortunately, however, the value figures for certain 
staples of agricultural produce which have been worked out in Appendix I 
of the Inland Trade issues, are absolutely too meagre to be of any use for com¬ 
parative purposes. 

Coasting Trade figures really speaking denote the inland exchange; but 
these figures need not be considered as the goods are brought to the ports 
by rail or river, and for the most part have already entered into the Inland 
Trade figures. 

In the following two tables, we give comparative statements of the 
quantity and the value of our production, those of our exports by sea, and 
those of the Inland Trade exports. Any discrepancies noted have been ex¬ 
plained in the footnotes. It will be seen that, except perhaps in the case of 
opium, our figures of production are in no wise upset when checked in the 
light of inland and foreign trade figures. 


Footnote 9ontd, from p, 131.li 

fiajputaaa, Central India, the Nissam's Territory, Mysore, and il^hmere. In moat eases, 
the ** block' Mimits correspond to provincial boundaries, except that Bind and Baluchistan 
form one block, and the Punjab and the N.-W. F. Province also form one block. Trade 
bettreen one block and another is recorded frona. ra^way invoices and so on; but as no 
indication is given of the movement of goods within the same block, the figures are of 
vaiy littte urns a» indices of the Inland Trade. In wepMt, toe flgnm of 

on give a ninoh better idea, (if we roni^ly divide them by twirto alww 

foi’ the same commodities being recorded by two railway lines). The vklne figazes m 
some staple articles recorded by the Intand Tredo publication are totalbrh^l^*r <^«ey 
ate admitted to be Monly a very vague approximation to the trntn.'^ 


1'33rd iesimiy'p^ - 

2 Rallwnye lb k»iHn, AdniW»twt*o« »o»»ift WW-lrVot. f. 8«.f 

3 IMit lUpoft f«r Vol, I, p. 16. 
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Estimated productioo of Staple Commodities, compared with their 
amount esported by sea, and with their Inland Trade Exports. 


Commo¬ 

dities. 

Pre-war period 
average 

War k post-war 
Period average 

W'hole period 
average 1900-22 

Year 1921-22 

if 

|i 

Foreign 

Trade. 

Inland 

Trade. 

Produc¬ 

tion. 

Foreign 

Trade. 

Inland 

Trade. 

Produc¬ 

tion. 

Foreign 

Trade. 

Inland 

Trade. 

Produc¬ 

tion. 

Foreign 

Trade. 

Inland 

Trade. 






( Figi 

ires in 

1 Milli 

ons. ) 





Rice Tons. 

32*5 

2*2 

1-6 

33*3 

1*4 

2 

32*8 

2.1 

1*8 

35*1 

1*4 j 

1*8 

Wheat 1 
and [ 
wheat r ” 

8-4 

V3 

1*8 

9*3 

*5 

1*7 

8*7 

1*0 

1*7 

10*0 

•14 

1*5 

flour J 



1 










All -1 
other V „ 
grains J 

34*4 

1-0 

j 

2*0 

36-1 

*4 

2*0 

35*1 

•8 

2*0 

37*2 

•1 

1-8 

Total 1 
oil V Cwts 
seeds J 

74 

30 

38 

i 

79 

14 

26 

76 

20 

33 

85 

16 

i 

25 

Sugar „ 

46 

.. 

18 

58 

• . 

16 

50 


17 

56 

.. 

n 

Raw 

Cotton „ 

14-7 

8 

12 

16*8 

8*2 

12 

15*4 

8*1 

12 

15*4 

10 

12*9 

Raw Jute „ 

30*2 

16 

SO 

29'5 

9*4 

20 

30*1 

13 

20 

14 

9*4 

21 

Tea Lbs. 

240 

230 

236 

350 

324 

3S6 

280 

264 

272 

274 

314 

280 

Coffee „ 

38 

29 

... 

37*4 

26 


37*9 

28 

• • 

37*2 

26 

•• 

Indigo „ 

7-9 

1 2 

4 

7*0 

8 

3 

7*8 

2*5 

4 

7*6 

1-3 

2 

Unmanu¬ 

factured 

Tobacco 

Cwts, 

8*6 

*2 

2 

8*6 

•2 

2*2 

8*6 

•2 

2*1 

8*6 

*2 

21 

Opium Lbs. 

6*8 

5.0 

7*5 

2*6 

1 

1*3 

4*4 

5*3 

3.6 

(VI 

2*0 

ro 

2*9 


NOTES:—(1) The Inland trade figures quoted in the last column arc those for the year 
1920>21, and not for 1921-22. Hence some slight discrepancies. 

(2) For reasons stated in Chapter III, the production of jute in 1921-22 was very 

little. But the Inland Trade figures show also the movement of accumulated 
stocks. 

(3) In the same year, 1921-22, owing to an excessive glut in the market and a 

consequent fall of prices, the production of tea was also considerably reduced. 
The exports of tea in that year, therefore, exceed the production, (Se# 
Chapter III Supra,) 

(4) In the case of opium, the Inland Trade figures happen to be always greater than 

the production figures. This may mean either that wo have underestimated 
the production, or that there is some duplication in the Inland Tiade figures. 
The latter is more probable because opium from surrounding provinces when 
brought to Ghaaipur for refining is counted once, and we think it is also again 
counted when it is sent out from Ghazipur. Our {production figures arc calcu¬ 
lated at 32 lbs. per acre. Our authorities showed that a unit yield of twelve 
Ibs; per acre was quite reasonable, and this is also confirmed by dividing the 
production figures given in the Finnnoinl Statistics by area figures given in 
the AgdiMil^eal Slatittict, Consequently ,w o stick to our own estimates of 
production. 
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Eatimated Value of the produotion of Staple Comnioditieti compared 
with the Talues of their exports bjr aea (and with the valuea 
of their Inlaud Trade Exports wherever available). 



Pre-war 

average. 

War and Post-war 
average. 

Whole 

period 

average. 

Year 1921-22. 

Commodities. 

Produ¬ 

ction. 

! 

i Foreign 
Trade. 

• Produc- 
j tion. 

1 Inland 
Trade. 

1 

Foreign 

Trade. 

-_ 

Produc¬ 

tion. 

1 Foreign 
Trade. 

Produc¬ 

tion. 

Inland 

Trade. 

i Foreign 
Trade. 


Figures in Grores of Rupees. 


Eice ... 

353'() 

22 

,5411 

29 

IS 

419*2 

1 

20 

696*7 

33 

! 

24 

Wheat and wheat flour... 

SO 

; 11 

14r() 

18 

8 

1 

101*7 

10 

i 

200*7 

20 

3 

All other grains 

235 

i •• 

i 

385 

... 

1 

1 ^ 

290 

1 

1 4 

1 

570 

... 

1*0 

Total oil-seeds... 

4«'5 

! 15 

1 

i 

1 

73-0 

... 

1 ; 

15 

i 

57*7 

15 

t 

94*0 

5 

(Lin¬ 

seed 

onlv) 

02 I 

17 

Haw Cotton 

4.S*3| 25 

80*3 

02 

•10 

[ 

02 

32 

79*2 

54 

EawJute 

28-3 

1 

! 18 

1 

39*1 

21 : 

15 

32*2 

I 

25*2 

21 

1 

14 

Tea ... 

10*5 

10 

17*5 


10 

12*3 

11 

15*4 

I 

18 

Coffee... 

r<s 

1 

1-2 

1*9 1 

i 

... 

1*2 

j 

I’S 

1*2 

1*0 

... 

1-5 

Indigo 

1-7 i 

1 

[ 7 

4-4 I 

1 

... 

1*2 

2*7 

*9 

4*2 

... 

•5 

Opium 

9*2 

9 

1 

1 4*71 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

2*0 

8*0 

7 

4*0 

... 

2 


NOTES:—(1) Sugar and tobacco exports arc quite negligible. 

(2) The production of tea in 1921-22 was small because of accumulated stocks. 
Hence, for one thing, the value of production is somewhat less than the 
value of exports. 





CHAPTER VI 


Other Inquiries in Connection with Ai^riculture 
RELATIVE ENCROACHMENT 07 FOOD AND NON-FOOD CROPS 
1. Area imder Crops. —In Chapter III we have given details about the 
yield from the various food crops and non-food crops. We shall here briefly 
discuss the question of the relative increase of the one or the other, and 
whether the increase of one is at the expense of the other. 

We must, however, bear in mind the fact that a series of figures of yield, 
given in the official publications, can give us no true index, because various 
new districts or provinces have been from time to time added into the Total 
figures, and because the yield depends on whether the year was good or 
bad. We have, therefore, to rely upon the statistics of area only. 

The following table gives us the data necessary for discussion. Owing 
to want of accuracy and completeness, and to the fact of new reporting states 
having been added from year to year, the statistics for the Native States 
become absolutely useless for comparative purposes, and we have therefore 
•excluded them, confining ourselves to British India only. 


Area umler Crox^s in British India. (In Million acres) 



19().l*2 

J9()G-7 

19iM2 

191(1-17 

1919-20 

' 1 

1020-21 

1921-22 

Total area sown.. 

217 

246 

248 

263 

253 

239 

256 

Area under food crops.. 

185 

205 

205 

219 

210 

197 

215 

Percentage of total 

85% 

1 

84% 

83% 

83% 

83% 

83% 

84% 

Area under non-food 
crops .. 

32 

41 

43 

44 

43 

42 

41 

Percentage of total 

15% 

16% 

17% 

17%: 

17% 

17% 

16% 


Prom the above table we see that the total area increased in the first 
few years of the century, but since then there has been no marked increase, 
the slight variations being only due to seasons. The area both under food 
crops and under non-food crops has increased, but the latter relatively more 
than the fomer. Taking percentages, however, we find the percentage ol 
food area slightly decreasing, while there is a corresponding increase ih 
7016 percentage of non-food area. So the latter has s%htly increased at the 
iexpehse of the fomer. 
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2. Zdkelihood of higher demands for India’s non-food crops. —The ques¬ 
tion is, whether it is desirable to extend the cultivation of non-food crops at 
the expense of the food-crops. In view of what is being constantly said about 
the deficiency of food grains in India and the consequent underfeeding, 
someone may urge at once that the extension is undesirable, since our primary 
concern is to see that the population is properly fed, so that it may keep 
itself in health and efficiency. But the solution is not so sinuple, and there iff 
no reason to believe why an increase of exports of commercial crops or manu¬ 
factured goods may not enable us to buy from foreign countries quite an 
adequate supply of +he food grains we require—not to talk of the possibility 
of a considerable improvement in the yield of the principal crops in India 
itself. India is in quite a favourable position as regards m'any of her non¬ 
food crops of which there is a great world-demand, increasing every year. 
In Jute we have a monopoly; in tea we have a practical monopoly, too,, 
since we have succeeded in ousting China from European and American 
markets; for cotton, there is likely to be a greater demand from Lancashire,, 
since Amenca instead of exporting her raw produce has now been thinking 
of turning her energies to cotton manufacturing; as to oilseeds India iff* 
the greatest source of the world’s supply and the world’s demand is stilL 
considerably in excess of the supply; in coffee, we have hopes to compete* 
successfully with Brazil, with the improved yield that is expected to result 
from the new type of seeds that have been recently introduced in Mysore and 
Coorg; and so with regard to other minor products. This being so, these* 
materials, raw or in a manufactured state, are likely to give us higher money 
retunis on export; while on the other hand, with the establishment of settled 
conditions in Kussia, and with the development of Canada and Australia, 
there is likely to be a greater supply of food grains than the European coun¬ 
tries may require; with the result that it will be profitable, we think, to* 
buy with our commercial crops some small portion of our food grains from 
abroad—if such a need at all be. Thus, for instance, if an area of 10 million 
acres, now sown with food grains, is made available for the cultivation of 
those commercial crops for which there is a demand, the change is likely to* 
benefit India. ^ We cannot give here anything more than wide generalizations; 
because the question requires an expert study; both as to the nature and as to 
the extent of any suggested change of the kind indicated. 


X This statement assumes that the acreage imder cultivation remains ecmstaat 
which it is likely to be for a long time to come. But it may be pointed out that t|M3pe 
nre abotti 115 million acres of ^^chlturable waste other than fallow'' in British India (^or 
l^l^S the figure is X51 million acres), which it is poasible to press into serviee, 
present total area under cultivation in British India being about 250 mUlioiiL aerwi|^ iftaru 
^ consequently the maximum possibility of expansion to the extent of about of 

the present area. The beneficial effect of a possible expansion will, hov^ever* b0 by 

a corres'ponding growth of the population. 
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(B) Posiibility of the Exteoaion of Nonfood crops for export 
or memifactures. 

3. Exports of non-food crops. —^In the preceding section A, we have seen 
that there is likely to be a greater demand for India's commercial crops from 
foreign countries. In addition, the development of various industries within 
the country itself is going on rapidly, though not so rapidly as we should 
desire. On both these scores, it will pay to extend the cultivation of our 
commercial crops, and other non-food crops. 

The following tabic gives some idea of the principal non-food crops we 
export from India: The figures are obtained from the Review cf the Trade 
of India in 1921-22.^ The average of 1909-13 may be treated as the ‘^Pre-war" 
Average,” and that of the quinquennium 1914-18 as the ‘‘War average.” 


Quantity and Value of Principal Non-food crops exported s— 



Quantity. (Figures in thousands) 

Value (in Lakhs of Bupeos) 

Commodities. 

Average 

1909-13. 

Average 

1914-18 

1920-21 

1 

oa 

a* 

iH 

Average 

1909-13 

Average 

19141-8 

_ 

cq 

o 

<M 

O’. 

r-i 

1921-22 

Eaw Cotton (Tons) 

4;io 

391 

371 

1 534 

33,27 

33,63 

41,62 

1 

53,96 

Ba^ Jute „ 

764 

464 

472 

1 468 

( 

22,20 

12,80 

16,53 

14,04 

Oilseeds „ 

145.^ 

' 708 

1 

624 

1 735 

24,36 

12,17 

16,83 

17,40 

Tea (lbs.) 

206,497 

' 322,691 

285,752 

313,878 

13,06 

17,54 

12,14 

18,22 

CoflPee (Cwt.) 

255 

216 

2.33 

235 

1,37 

1 

1,42 

1,39 

Tobacco (lbs.) 

20,427 

24,046 

I 23,306 1 

1 22,903 

23 1 

1 41 

63 

61 

Dyeing and Tanning 
substances (Cwt.) 

1G13 1 

1261 

1 

956 ' 

1 

1395 

1 

1,14 1 

! 

1,09 ! 

j 

1,32 

Hemp „ 

509 j 

561 

408 

256 


1,17 

86 1 

39 

Opium „ 

52 

1 

1 

11 

9 

9,96 

2,17 

2,52 1 

2,05 

Total value of Non-food crops 

... 

, 

... 

106,.37 

83,48 

93,17 

109,38 

Total value of exports 

- 


... 


BBI 

i 215,96 

240,01 

231,38 

Percentage of noo-food crops to total expoits ... 


48*7 

38*4 

.38*8 

47-4 


This table shows that our export trade in non-food crops had received 
a set-back during the War, but we are rapidly regaining our pre-war positioDu 
But the set-back during the war should not be taken to mean a loss of market 
for these produce. For, there did grow up a very powerful demand for them 
in the home-market itself f and large quantities^ which in the ordinary eonrse 

I Tsbie 7; p. 47. 
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we should have exported, were diverted for home manufactures. Many indus¬ 
tries were developed during the war, and as mills and factories, which have 
heen once started, tend to remain, the demand for raw produce for home manu¬ 
factures is to-day much higher than it was during the pre-war period. 

The table also shows what a high percentage the exports of non-food crops 
fcear to the total. 

For purposes both of exports and home manufactures, therefore, the 
•extension of cultivation of these crops is desirable. 

4. Ways of bringing about their extension.—^In what ways is extension 
to be brought about? Firstly, by means of improved heavy-yielding seeds, 
and proper varietal selection, we can increase the yield even with the present 
acreage. And, secondly, it is not merely increasing the yield that is to be 
-desired, but also improving the quality. It is with these problems that the 
Agricultural Department has be(?n largely concerned. In Jute, the Bengal 
Agricultural Department has been greatly successful in isolating the superior 
;strains from the common mixtures found in the fields. Cotton has, along 
with rice and wheat, always received a major share of the attention of the 
Agricultural Department, and the work of plant-breeding and improvemlent 
is constantly going on. In the Central Provinces, rotation experiments 
have shown that cotton after groundnut gave about 500 lbs. more of kapas 
per acre, than cotton after cotton. Such experiments are bound to be im¬ 
mensely useful. In Madras attention is directed to maintaining and improving 
the quality of the Tinnevellys and tlui Cambodias, which are now sold in 
the English Markets at prices greater than those fetched by the Middling 
Americans. In t<he Bombay Presidency, trials of several natural crosses arc 
being made, and several successful strains are being further tested on a field 
scale. The results have been promising. In addition, successful results with 
flax have been obtained near Cawnpore, with groundnut in Orissa, with 
cocoanuts in Madras and along the Malabar coast, and with the new hybrids 
•of coffee, called the Jackson’s hybrid,” in Coorg. As for flax, the recent 
phenomenal rise in the price of that produce should make the cultivation 
^f flax very profitable. Russia, which supplied 80 per cent, of the world’s de¬ 
mands for flax, has for the present gone out of the market, while Belgium and 
northern France have not yet recovered completely; and though Canada, the 
U.S* and Bast Africa are all producing flax on an increasing scale, experiments 
show that India can also produce good crops, and even more cheaply than 
any other country. The extensive cultivation of another fibre, sann-^hcinpi 
can also be very profitable both for its yield and for the fact that it is Jfc 
very useful rotation crop. Hemp is also a very fine green manure, and as wmk 
% very usefixl in a country like India where the soil is deficient in organ^ 
matter. 
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Thirdly, along with increasing the yield, attention must also be given to 
preventing destruction by diseases and insect-pests. In connection with this 
it may be noted, that the mycologists of the Agricultural Department are 
busy studying the problem of eradicating the weevil and the bollworm pests 
to cotton. The eradication may sometimes require drastic measures, as for 
instance, it may require a complete uprooting of all the old crops in a large 
tract. And under the Agricultural Pests and Diseases Act, power has been 
given to the Agricultural Department to take such and other measures. This 
act was brought into operation in certain districts of Madras in 1919. As 
regards jute, the Agricultural Department is investigating whether late sowing 
will not rid the plants of a fungus disease called ^^^laek band.^^ As regards 
tea, there is a seientific department maintained—^with th(‘ help of a (jovern- 
ment grant-in-aid—by the Indian Tea Association, which investigates into all 
problems connected with tea. One of the most outstanding work of this 
department has been to cure tea bushes, infected with mosquito blight, by 
innoculating them with potash salts. Large tracts of bushes in a moribund 
state have been revived by this process. 

Fourthly, extension of cultivation may be brought about by taking into 
use additional areas now lying idle, and retunied as ''eultnrable waste other 
than fallow.^' We have stated that there arc nearly a 115 million acres 
of such land^; and with improvements in irrigation, some small portion of 
this at least may be utilized. Large irrigation schemes—like the Sukkur Bar¬ 
rage scheme—are already in hand, and these will render cultivable large tracts 
•of land which have hitherto been left idle ovnng to lack of water supply. 
Another mode of extending the acreage under cultivation is that of using 
hill-slopes. There is in India many a promising hill slope available for 
the cultivation of coffee and tea; they can with little trouble be terraced for 
this purpose. We believe a large area of this nature does not even find its 
way into the figures of area by professional siirvey. 

It is in these four ways, chiefly, that the extension of cultivation may be 
brought about. But merely and blindly increasing the yield is not advocated; 
lor it is not even profitable. Thus there was a great slump in the tea trade 
in 1920-1, owing to a glut in European and American markets and the accu¬ 
mulation of stocks in the home-market. In such cases, we have to consider whe¬ 
ther alternative crops may not be usefully substituted. To give an example, 
there are good chances for Indigo to be substituted for tea in some parts of 
seeing that the glut in tea has caused the producers’ margin of profit to 
disappear in many cases. The principle of substitution may be applied in 

1 Tke ilgure for 192L2 is exceptionally high, viz., 151 million acres. (Provitional 

Jignres^ 8Up^lk4 by thovOomm^elal Intelligence PepartmentO 
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Other cases also if need arises; provided the likely effect of any substitution is 
investigated beforehand. Thus jute may be substituted for rice in the deltaic 
regions of Madras. 

(C) Income from Cattle and other animals 

5. Forms of Income from cattle and other animals. —^In connection with 
other Agricultural inquiries we shall here try to get some idea of the income 
that we annually derive from our cattle and from other animals and insects. 
It is in this place that we can touch the subject because flocks and livestock 
are properly regarded as the assets of agricultural communities. And as to 
income derived from other animals and insects, we had best include it here 
along with that from cattle. 

The income denved from all these sources in in various forms:— 

Honey; bees-wax. 

Silk. 

Lac and its preparations. 

Wool, Purs; bristles; feathers. 

Raw Hides and Skins. 

Bones and horns; ivory. 

Meat; game; fowls. 

Milk; eggs. 

Manure. 

Accretions to cattle and other animals. 

(Work value of animals). 

Useful Insects. —The three insects, which in India are useful to men are 
the bee, the silk>worm and the lac insect (Tachardia lacca). Sericulture has 
been known in India for centuries and silk manufacture is an ancient Industry, 
which is rather on the decline. The value of raw silk annually produced will 
be calculated along with that of silk manufactures. The lac industry which 
has grown so surprisingly in modem times will be treated in the chapter on 
Forests. Apiculture in India, however, takes, a remarkably subordinate posi¬ 
tion ; but bees are plentiful here and there on the hill sides. It is possible to 
get some idea of wax from trade figures, but not of honey. The export of 
wax in 1905-6 was over 400 tons valued at upwards of 7 lakhs of rupees. ^ In 
1916-7 there were exported 500 tons, valued at 9 lakhs of rupees. In recent 
years, there has been a decline. On the whole, Rs. 30 lakhs for pre-war years 
and Rs, 40 lakhs for war and post-war years, for wax and honey, will 
an over-estimation. 


Anttiwl Stslemat of tlio T#ii4o of India, (aevaial 
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Wool will be considered later on in Part III. Fur, and hair and bristles of 
such animals as are used for brushes, we neglect as being negligible. 

6. Hides and Skins. —Raw hides and skins are a very important item, 
and figure as one of the principal articles of our export trade. The value of 
exports in 1919-20 reached the enormous figure of Rs. 23 crores. We shall take 
the value of raw hides and skins as twice the value of exports for the pur¬ 
poses of our three periods. Sir George Watt expressed his opinion ^ that the 
local consumption was as valuable as the exports of this material. For the 
very latest year, however, we shall be justified in taking three times the 
value of exports, because the export duty of 15 per cent., introduced since 1919, 
has checked the exports considerably, while the War gave a great stimulus to 
our leather manufacturing industries, giving birth to many tanneries. The 
following valuation is based on figures given in the Review of the Trade of 
India in 1921-2. ^ 

Quantity and Value of Raw Hides and Skins available in India. 


Average for the 

Quantity. 
Thousand Tons. 

Value. 

In Crores of rupees. 

Pre-war period 

100 

20 

War & Post-war period 

! 134 

i 

24 

Whole period 1900-22 

110 

1 

i 22 

1 

Year 1921-2 

1 

144 

18 


These figures take no cognisance of the anim;als that die or are killed, 
but of which the hides and skins are not preserved. 

Bones and Homs; Ivory. 


These are useful for manure, and for the manufacture of small articles 
like buttons. It is however possible to get but a little idea of the value of 
bone-manure from export figures. But as bone-manure is not extensively used 
an our agriculture^, (partly because of caste prejudices, and partly because 

of India, p. 6i{2. 

.,,2; 'Table.7p. 47. 

:a* Ftde Sir a. Watt. GoiniilfrfM Prodnoi^ Jhidin, pp. 767 and 169. 
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this form of manure does not benefit cereals so much as nitrogenous manure® 
do), we shall take the value of the production to be only twice the value of 
exports. Consequently, we get about Rs. 190 lakhs for the three periods 
and about Rs. 200 lakhs for 1921-2. 

Ivorji— This material is either exported unwrought, or is used for manu¬ 
factures or for inlaying wood—these articles being chiefly made in Delhi, Mur- 
shidabad, Mysore, Bangalore, Travancore, Moulmain etc. But the export of 
ivory and ivory manufactures is declining; the figure for 1920-1 being about 
Rs. 30,000. The total value of production in the year can hardly exceed a lakh 
of rupees. 

7. Bdanure. —As for animal manure, it is interesting to note here that 
farm-yard manure is used both as fuel and as manure. It is not certain which 
is the more extensive use; but it is certain that the ryots show great careless¬ 
ness as regards the preservation and utilization of cow-dung and cattle-urine, 
—^perhaps the best and certainly the most economical of all manures. As to^ 
evaluating it, it may be said that we need not evaluate manure because it 
enters into the value of agricultural produce and so has already been counted 
in. But this is not strictly correct, as a large part is also used for fuel. Dr. 
Mann in his study of a Deccan Village (Jategaon Budnik) \ says something 
about income from cattle. He values the manure at Rs. 3600 per annum j 
but as there are only 680 head of cattle in the village, the figure works out 
to Rs. 5 per head of cattle. At this rate, considering that there are 145 million 
head of cattle in British India and 32 millions in the Native States 2, i.e., say 
180 millions all told, we should be getting a figure of 90 crores of rupees as 
value of animal manure. But a full half must be considered to be either 
wasted or to have had no sale value as having been used up as manure by the 
ryots who own the cattle; which therefore leaves us about Rs. 45 crores worth, 
of animal manure per annum as income which must be reckoned in. ® 

8. Meat, Game and Fowls. —It is not possible to obtain any idea of pro¬ 
duce on this score but we may safely put it at 35 crores for 1921-2; even if 
half of Sir George Watt’s figure is correct, viz., that in India 40 per cent, of the 
cattle die annually or are slaughtered for food.** 

The following is a rough calculation: 

In 1920-1 there were in India 145 million head of cattle in British India 
aiid 31 million in the Native States, i.e., 176 million in all. ® There were also 


1. and Labour in a Daoean Viiiaiat Study No, II. pp. 07 and 102. 

2, Vide Adt^lo»ltural Statistios of India. VoIb. I and II for 1020-1. 

3* Bx. Mann »ays, Op, cit. p. 103, that a little under 50 per coni, of the total qiiantity 
of the dung made le need for making cowdung eakes for fuel. 

4. 632. 

5* Agriottlttural Statiitioe of India VoL I mitd II for 1O20<^I, Tabio;^. 
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46 million sheep and goats in British India and 19 million in the Native States^, 
i.e., 65 million in all. 

Cattle. Bhoep and Goats. 


Total Number 

From this we deduct young ntock (though Bir Geo. 

Watt does not make any deduction on this account.) 

Remain 

Of this only 20 per cent, of cattle (as against Sir 
Goo. Wattes 40 per cent, die or are killed ;and lit 
per cent.of the ovines. 

50 per cent, of this supijoscd to bo slaughtered for 
meat in the case of cattle, and almost 70 per cent, ir 
the ca.se of sheep and goats 

At 15 rupees per head of cattle and Rs. 10 per sheeyi 
we get : 

Total value of the meat of cattle and ovines 
Add value of pork, game and fowls, about 

Total 

On similar calculations, we should put down the value of meat etc. in the 
remaining three periods at Rs, 16 crores; Rs. 25 crores and Rs. 19 crores 
respectively. 

9. Milk.—This item is of the utmost importance in India where a diet 
of milk or of the products of milk, e.g., ghee, and other dairy produce, is 
the invariable accompaniment of the cereal diet in almost every home. Dairy 
farming is fast becoming an important industry. It will be evident that the 
income from this item will be very large. 

We give below a valuation of milk, but in the meanwhile let us give some- 
figures for ghee (clarified butter), which are available to us. In the years 1920-1 
and 1921-2, the exports by sea of ghee amounted to 53 and 48 thousand cwt.,. 
valued at Rs. 50 and Bs. 46 lakhs respectively. ^ The pre-war figures are 47,000 
cwts. valued at 29 lakhs, while the average for years after 1914 gives us a 
figure of 46,000 cwt. valued at Rs. 37 lakhs. This is only the export, which cer¬ 
tainly is a very insignificant part of the total production. The Inland Trade- 

1 Mr. iCeatiuge says, iRurel Kcottumy itt tlia Bombay Doooan* p. 116), tlkat a 
ijhary feria nambar of sheep and goats are killed for meat, nearly ail the males. At this rate, 
clipping also for a large nosaber of ovinea of the other aex which are killed after they 
Iwve c^ed to yield milk dr be of nee for other pturpotes, the percentage will be imhily 30^. 
,,if ;|^ot,.ihore. ■ . , . , ‘ 

S Itaviaw bl Hi# Trad# of India Table 7 ; 46. 


176 Millions. 

65 Millions. 

4S 

19 „ 

128 

46 ^ 

25-6 

13-8 

! 12‘8 

97 

. Rs. 19*2 Crores 

Rs. 9*7 Crores,. 

RS.2B-9 

Crores. 

Rs. 31 

Crores. 

R s, 32Croros. 
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figrures for 1920-1, show an inter-provincial trade of 639,000 cwt. or nearly 
^864,000 maunds. ^ This at Rs. 90 per maund the average price of the year, 
wonld give ns 7% erores of mpecs worth of this commodity only. The figure 
for 1921-2 wonld (at Rs. 70 per mannd) be abont Rs. 6 erores. Bnt these 
fignres do not take acconiit of the very large trade within the same ‘‘block’', 
and, of course, not at all for consumption on the spot. If we allow for this, 
as also for consumption direct, we shall no doubt get over Rs. 20 erores for 
the latest year. ^ But the value of ghee, as of the other products of milk, 
will be reckoned in in the value of milk estimated below. 

It is not possible to value the products separately; but we can get some 
idea of milk from cattle. To this we ought to add the value of milk from 
sheep and goats. The sheep is not of much use for milk, but the goat is. 
For, as Sir George Watt says,^ “No conception of the value and extent 
of dairy farming in India could be formed were the part played by the 
buffalo and the goat to be omitted.” The following is an attempted valua¬ 
tion of the value of milk of cattle:— 



Pro war 
period, 
1900-13 

1 War and 
post-war 
, period, , 
1 1914-22 

1 

Whole 

period 

Average, 

1900-22 

Year 

1921-22. 

Estimated total number ot cowm an<l 
cow-buffaloes in British India an<l 
in the Native States ^ 

44 

5(5 

1 

46 

j 

02-5 llilhOBS 

JHalf considered to be in milk. 

22 1 

28 

24 

31*2 „ 

Average daily yield per animal may 
be taken at a low figure, as between 
* two to four lbs, ti Say 3 lb. As n rule, 
animals will milk for (> months; theie 
fore the average is 11 lb. pei day 
(i. 0 . about 11 soeih) throughout the 
yeai. Average daily total yield is .. 

.33 

1 

42 

36 ^ 

46'8 Million seers 

Puce of milk per seer 

\ 

i 1 

1 

1 Anna 

Daily gross value ot milk ... 

1*03 

1*96 

3’58 

i 

2*9 Million Rs, 

Annual gross value ol milk .. 

1 

37*0 , 

71*8 1 

1 

62*3 

f 

106.8 Croro Rs. 


1 Inkiid Trad 0 of India 1920*21 Table B, p. 35. 

2 Fflooe and 37tli k#ne; p, 5. 

3 0lr George Watt Op. cit. p, 480, proceeding on a different baidci> estimated 

the total epnsnmption of ghi.( abont 1905-7} to worth nearly 20 erores of animally« 

At this rat^ (te, @ 2 lb. per head per annum) we should be getting 34 Hwi. fOf 
1^-2, or nearly 55 orores of rupees. Bnt there is no ve^lfhtble basis &r this OOlenUtiog. 

4. Op. cit p. 469. 

^ 5 Agrictiitural Ststisttos of liidk« 19^21 Yoli. 1 and II, Table 5. 
ifiyp ,6 Bir George Watty O/v cit p. 409. 
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It will be noted that we have taken fairly low figures of price and 
yield and made all reasonable allowances. ^ To our figures we must add at leaat 
20 per cent, on account of the milk of goat, and the ineraased valued of milk 
products, such as ghi, butter, khir, dhai and curds, tak, sweetmeats etc. 
Hence, we get the total value of milk and milk products to be, in round 
numbers: 46, 86, 75 and 130 crores of rupees for our four periods respectively. 
The figures reveal the enormity of the income on this account. 

Eggs.—No idea of the quantity of eggs available during the year can 
be obtained. But if we suppose that only 50 per cent, of the villages of 
India derived an income of only one dozen eggs per day, the total, at 4 
annas per dozen, would still be valued at over 3% crores of rupees, for 1921-2. 
At iy 2 , 3 and 2 annas, we get about 1.2 crores, 2.4 crores and 1.6 crores for 
our remaining periods respectively. 

10. Accretions to live stock. —The accretions to live stock may be valued 
as follows: [We shall take one-third of the total number of young stock 
(calves and buffalo-calves) and of colts and fillies, as being bom within 


the year]:— 



Pre-war 

Average. 

War and 
Post-war 
Average. 

Whole 

period 

Average. 

Year 

1921-22. 

Young stock (calves) \ 4 

„ (buffalo) t . 

1/3 born in the year 

Prices assumed ... ... Rs. 

Value of young stock (cattle) ... Bs. 

Colts and fillies 4 

1/3 born in the year 

Valued at ... •• ••• Rs. 

Value of colts and fillies ... R». 

Total value of young stock of cattle 
and horses born in the year ... Rs. 

Add value of accretions to the stock 
of ovines and other animals ... Rs. 

Total; Rt. 

28*7 

9-9 

2 

19-8 

*23 

*08 

5 

•4 

20*2 

•8 

(M«Mi 

39 

13 

4 

52 

•28 

•09 

8 

•7 

527 

2*3 

Lllions). 

1 33 

11 

3 

33 

i -25 

•08 

6 

•5 

33*5 

1-5 

{?! ^ 
IS M. 

53 

80 M. 

•3 M. 

*1 M. 
8M. 
*8 M. 

80*8 M. 

3*2 M, 

2*1 j 

5*5 

3*5 

8*4 ororas. 


1 A good test is afforded by Dr. Mann's figures for the village of Jategaon 
Budmk. Land and Labour in a Daooan VillaSa Study No. 11* p. 102. The value of milk 
he gives at Bs. 8085 ; the number of cattle in milk is 112 (out of 196 i.e., 57 per cent, which 
Dr. Mann considers “very low," although wo have taken only 50 per cent.) This gives 
Bs, 72 per cattle. (At this rate, we should bo getting Rs. 223,2 crores for our 31.2 mnUon 
cattle in 1921-22.) Even then* “it can never be Ihsisted on too much that most of the 
Deccan is not really a cattle country"; and that “the yield of milk is vary low as is always 
the case with the Deccan breed both of cows and buffaloes " {Ihia, pp. 97-8.) 

2 By ineroatod value we mean the difference between the final value of these 
products, and the value of inilk therein contained which we have already reckoned in. 

3 Dr. Mann Pr ^ figure of Bs. 3 for 1917 j this is too low. The 

prices prevailing in the Iwccan at present are between Bs. 8 and Bs. 10. 

4 Airioatatal Stetiatidi bl Voh I and 19204 Table 5. 

10 



Th^ is, if we a.dd for bom withih the yetLT, idiould we 

deduct for those that diet The difficulty is a ml one, for, though the 
cl^tle that die are cTery year replaced by that portion of the young stock 
which ceases to be ^^young stock;*’ that is to say, which begins to give milk 
or becomes useful for work—and statistics show that this replacement is 
generally more than the loss by death or slaughter ^—^yet we ought to make 
allowance for the depreciation of the stock, which is, indeed, not a negligible 
item. (See p. 147 below), 

11. Upkeep of Oaltle and other -animals; It is doubtful whether 
we should estimate the cost of upkeep of the cattle stock in its entirety^ 
localise a very large percentage is kept on grazing only, or on the straw 
which the imltivator gets from his grain crops—both of which items have no 
sate value, and have not been given even an hypothetical value in our agricul* 
tural income. Dr. Mann assumes ^ that the animals get grazing for six 
months and have to be fed, partly at any rate, for the remainder. On this 
assumption, the cost of upkeep works out at Bs. 30 for bullocks, Bs. 15 for 
cows and cow buffaloes, and Bs. 10 per calf. It is, however, not clear whether 
the cost of upkeep includes also the value of straw from the cultivator’s ovm 
grain crops which the cattle consume, or is exclusive of it. 

We however proceed on the assumption that for the four monsoon 
months the cattle get enough grazing; that for other four months, they are 
kept on stubble-grazing and straw from grain-crops; and that for the remain¬ 
ing four months, they have got to be fed at a rate which is 2/3rds of Dr. Mann’s 
(because the latter are for six months). The cost of upkeep would then in 
1921-2 amount to:— 

64 million bullocks and bull-buffaloes at Bs. 20 ss Bs. 128 crores 
61 million cows and cow-buffaloes at Bs. 10 Bs. 61 ” 

18 million young stock (oxen and buffaloes) at Bs. 6 29 ” 

Rs. 218 ” 


Suppose that sheep and goats yield enough by way of net accretions to 
their number to cover the cost of their upkeep. ® For the other four million 
animals (horses, mules, donkeys, camels), we assume a cost of Bs. 40 for 
half the number, (i.e., for the bigger animals) and Bs. 10 for the other half 
(ie., the smaller animals and the young stock). This amounts in the tOlal 
to Bbl 10 erores. In all, therefore, the cost of upkeep of cattle, horses, mules, 
donkeys and camels, amounts to Bs. 228 crores. 

1 AgriottitvMl Stalittlot al ladkif 1930-21* Vob. I A 3# BuxamaTy TMe I, 

% Opcii^p iOi. 

3 Mr. karal BeoiioaiT ia tha Bambar writes 

that they cost practically nothing to their owner for food ; while a very large hamher is 
hilled for meat—needy all dtemales. Hence,’ omeappositien is practicatfy^ fiile.^^ 
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from eattk and other animator, calculated for theZT^l^ 


Hides and Sldns 
Bones, horns etc. 

Mariiire 

Meat 

Milk and milk products 
Accretions to cattle and horses 


Bs. 18 crores 

Rs 2 " 

Bs. 45 »» 

Bs. 32 » 

Bs. 130 

Bs. 8 


Total 

Deduct for upkeep 
Net income from animals, (which, 
however, may be set-oH against the 
depreciation of stock). Rs. 7 ** 

The foregoing results suggest four points for comment. 

(1) Though our figures show on the whole a net gain of Bs. 7 crores 
for 1921-2, it must still be borne in mind that our calculation is subject to a 
wide margin of error; and it is possible that there may be no net gain, what- 
soever, but instead there may be a negative charge on account of cattle 
which must be deducted from the total income of the country. It will have 
been noticed that we have taken fairly low rates as regards the yield and the 
value of such things as meat, milk etc. On the other hand, it may be possible 
that we have underestimated the cost of upkeep of cattle and other animals. 
All considered, therefore, we think it lest to hold that the income from cattle 
and other animals is equal to the cost of their upkeep; in other words, that 
the net inoome on this score is nil. 

(2) The little or no net gain on the average shows that many a ryot 
may be actually suffering a loss on account of his cattle. This fact gives 
rise to remarks like that of Sir George Watt, * that ‘‘cattle nevertheless often 
become the cultivator’s greatest source of poverty and danger”; ^ especially in 
^ears of drought and outbreak of cattle diseases. 

(3) The net gain from cattle does not mean the net utility value of 
cattle. For we have entirely ignored the fact that the upkeep of cattle wouM 
<be met by their service, in other words, the work-value, of bullocks and buffa* 
loes. This can be roughly measured by the price which a ryot must pay 
for hiring the use of an animal. We cannot reckon in work-value because 
that is already embodied in* the value or gross proceeds from agricultura* 
iBut we are bound to remember this item of work-value if we seek to obtam 
an idea of tiie net advantage that the country derives from its cattle. This 
will also be true of horses and other animals; but there is very much less 
iusHfication for our omitting the work-value of horses, mules, and do^eys, 

I. Iks vaia^. of income from poultry is ignored to allow for its upkeep. 

3. iSm Mr. 2^ IndU ' tlm provikinn imd m of eatda.m a 

Wbile^ tim eattii' 

noureeof proit.'^ o^. p. UQ.) 


Bs. 235 ” 
Bs. 228 ” 
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and ^|al^ net gain fmm aaidiiialA, tliiiii ^re |i for 

omitting the work-yalue of cattle. The letter n^ay be assumed to enter into- 
the value of agricultural production—though even here a large number of 
bulK>e^s are used for transport purposes—but the former cannot be so assum¬ 
ed to enter. But the real justification for our omitting it is that there has 
been nothing material produced, no wealth created. The mere services'^ 
cannot be reckoned in. (Vide Part I, ch. IV ante). For the same reason^ 
we favour the Omission of the work-value of slaves in a slave-state; the case 
of slaves being analogous to that of horses and other animals. 

Nevertheless, to derive a complete idea of the net advantages from our 
animals we shall have to make some such calculation for annual work-value 
as the following:— 


1.5 m. horses (out of 2.2 m. horses and mares), at Es. 50 
2.1 m. bulleks and buffaloes (out of 65 m.) presumed to 
be used for transport purposes, at Rs. 40 
1 m. mules and donkeys (out of 1.7 m. total), at Es. 10 
0*3 m. camels out of 0*5 m.) at Es. 50 
Elephants (not ascertainable) say 


Es. 7’5 crores,. 

Es. 8*4 „ 

Es. 1*0 „ 

Es. 15 pf 
Es. *35 „ 


Total annual work-value^of animals, about 


Es. 17*4 


To this must be added the work-value of the remaining bullocks and 
bull-buffaloes used as drought animals; at Es. 20 per animal this would 
amount to Rs. 125 crores. But this topic need not detain us as We are in 
this book concerned only with the net wealth of the country and the work- 
value of cattle is not to be considered at all, since it is already included in the 
value of the agricultural production which they help in producing. 

(4) The last point we should like to state is a caution. It must be 
remembered that we have already counted in the cost of upkeep of animate. 
S^tiLerefore,. the income of the people per head that we shall eventually obtain 
must be remembered to be free from all obligations to support cattie. The 
p^t is important. The average reader, we believe, when thinking of a 
Ci^tiyator’s income, generally has in his mind the idea that a not inconsiderable 
part,of it must have to be set apart for feeding his cattle; that, at Ra fS 
p^r head as income, a ryot and his wife, earning flk 150 per annum, wiE 
have to set apart about Ha 50 or l^rd of their income for the upkeep of their 
pair eCb^Qoeks. But this notion ww have to be given up. Whatever may 

with other cbmputatioPs, it must at any rate be borne ip 
mind with regard to ours, that no sudi allowances are to be made, and tiaat 
the ryotte is exclusively for hte own enjoyment; it is uet» free from 

all oblii^ticmi to maintain the cattle. the contrary, whatev^ eervieee 
he obtiiip of Ms cattle or wy other animal, wblrt^et com* 

lo^ or^ m be' def|Nm(^':'fimm' 




CHAPTER VH 


Forests end Fisheiies 


1. Am and th€ second chapter we have mentioned some¬ 

thing about the different classes of forests and how the existence of forests 
helps production. But forests have a considerable amount of wealth in 
themselves which we shall briefly consider here. 

There are in British India about 250,000 square miles (i.e.^ 160 million 
acres) under the control of the Forest Department,^ but for all practical pur¬ 
poses the actual area under forest is only about 88 million acres* ^ To this 
we must add the area ui the Native States, viz., 16 million acres; and we 
get the total area under forest in India to be just over a hundred m«|lin««, 
which, is one-seventh of the total area by professional survey. 

The general economic importance of our forests cannot be measured by 
the mere money value of forest produce. The forest produce is of course 
^reat; but there is an indirect value as well. Forests are the regulators 
of the water supply which is so essential to agriculture. They intercept the 
copious rainfall, and conserve large quantities of it in the soil, which would 
otherwise have run away in destructive torrents. This water is subsequent¬ 
ly released by seepage etc., and is the cause of rivers and springs being 
perennial. Forests regulate also the moisture of the soil, and the climate. 
It is difficult to conceive what the condition of our cultivation would have 
ibeen without this most important asset. 

Forests, besides, provide large quantities of food to men and cattle, 
large supplies of fuel, of building materials which are obtained gratis. The 
Forest Department ascertains the value of produce given away free to be 
nearly one crore of rupees. ^ But indeed no count can be made of the small 
amounts—considerable in the aggregate—which the villagers obtain for them¬ 
selves from woods in the neighbourhood. 


1 249,504 8q. milea according to the Sttttktics rokting to Forost Adniaitlmtioa 
ia Eritiili Imdim 1921-2, P. 1. 

2 Airioaitoral Stetiatios of laSie. Vol. 1,1920-1. 

Owing to the enormous discrepancies between these two publications, we made 
fttt^uiiies at the Commercial InteUigenee Dept., which elicited the reply, that the actual 
wooded area is properly that given in the Agciooltamt Stntfstios* whUe the area in Ike 
Etutlsties olJ^oroit Adminlstralion includeein many provinces idl unoeenpied waste oftou 
iev^ of troet, which avM., however, ha^ns to he in the ehar^ of the l^oist 
Department. Unfortimately, this explanation is given neither in the Atf rieoltuml 

iw <lSk 


_ ..'f. Oorittbmtiy,ave*i 


JbteatPwmrtnmtW U it were- tM * »*«» temft.” 

8 mt •tailttiMMfttMi.tiMMiJtta 
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In many other ways, berides, forests exercise a beneficial influence on 
human welfare, notably by gjiirlng to hundreds of people either 

in the many forest industries, or in the preservation of forests. 

2. limber. —^Amoitg< ilie^ major /fbrest produce, the chief one is timber. 
In the colder parts of North India, and along the slopes of the Himalayas,, 
are to be found Deodar. Pine, Hrs, Willows, Walnut etc.; in the U. P., the 
Punjab and a part of C. P., the Sal and the Ain are the chief timbers; while 
the teak is predominant in the South. 

There are few substances more widely used than wood, and although 
iron has superceded wood for many purposes, yet statistics show that the 
world’s consumption of wood is steadily increasing.”^ As very little iroife 
is produeed in India the ehiel material for the innumerable purposes is wood. 
Unfortunately, no value of the wood removed from forests by government 
and private agency is given, but figures in cubic feet are obtainable. 


Quantity in mibio foot of iuol and timber removed from Forests in Briliili 
India Iqr Ctovemment or private agency^ 



Fuel and Timber. 

Timber. 

Fnd. 


Un Million c. ft.) 


Pre-War-average . 

220 

• •• 

• »» 

3»ir—18 . 

328 

97 

231 

1918—19 . 

343 

91 

252 

3919—20 . 

339 

100 

, 239 

1920—21 . 

298 

90 

1 208 

1921—22 . 

361 

120 

241 

War a post war Average; .. 

320 


• • 

Whole period average 



1 

1000—22 . 

260 


1 

1 

j 


This is for British India only. ” Satisfactory as the increase is (of late 
years), the present yield is far leas than the forests of the country are capable 
of producing under more intensive systems of management and with the 
use of more up-to-date methods of extraction than exist at present.” ^ The 
revenue derived by the Forest Department from wood is Rs. 4.78 crores for 
1921 - 2 .^ 

The chief uses of timber are in connection with the superstructure of 
buildipgs, but there are many other uses as well, e.g., for bridges^ piles, lamp* 
posts, house-posts, fencing, mfaie^props, paving-blocks, and not the least im¬ 
portant of tlfceae, railway sleepers.^ Considerabie amount of tunkr Is odsdL 
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iar kmt bidliiiig; for ftflrieiiltiirftl And lilca 

hand-looms, sag:ar-milb, oit-prosnes^ tiee^pounders; for joinoiy, oabin^trmilcli^ 
and ftiimitiire; ^ for carta, carriage, and motor body Biakmg; Ibr eaaiu «d 
barrels; for ornamental carving amd turning; for engraving, for pencil and 
match manufacture, and for wood pulp, for musical instruments and sporting 
requisites etc., etc. 

At the present time, attention is being devoted in India to the manufacture 
of pulp for paper, and of matches. As regards the latter, the industry in India 
is yet in its infancy, but considering the abundance of wood suitable for 
match-making which exists in India, the industry has a decent future. It 
is estimated that 70 large match factories would be required if India were 
to manufacture all the matches she now imports. * 

Paper-making proper is not likely to be a forest industry to any extent,, 
because of the many varieties of paper which can be made from different sub¬ 
stances and which necessitate the mills being placed in contiguity to markets. 
But pulp-making from wood is properly a forest industry. Owing to the 
rapid exhaustion of many of the forests of Europe and North America, atten¬ 
tion has of recent years been drawn to the resources of India as a pulp¬ 
making country. It appears probable that before long India will have a 
great paper-pulp manufacturing industry. Various experiments are at pre¬ 
sent being made with bamboos, and Saocharum and other grasses. 

On the other hand, the wooden ship-building industry, what with freight 
dues and the indifference of the Government, is on the point of being annihi¬ 
lated. Certainly, the wooden ship should be very useful for the small scale 
coasting trade of India. ^ 

A very large quantity of forest produce is used as fuel. It must be 
remembered that expenditure on fuel is rarely incurred by the vast masses 
of the Indian population, so that over and above the fuel directly removed 
from forests and returned in Forest Statistics, there are large supplies which 
are merely had for the gathering. But we cannot value that, as they may be 
taken to have had no sale value. Nor have we any idea about the quantity 
of charcoal available. As coal is very little used in India, as compared to 
other countries, the part played by firewood and charcoal must be an im¬ 
portant one. Many railways are run by firewood, as in the Southern Maratba 
eoqntry. 

1 , India poiMissseB some farafttarre woods which are hl|Mr vahied ia Buropo, si^h 
as BMbrood m Miewood, Wahmt,^ Teak, East ladiaa Walmat, Aadamaaa Bedwwpd 
(Fadaa|}, 6ati»wood» Aadai^s Harblewood, Eboay aad othots. 

i Tro«po,ladia«rer*itUtittaatira,p.7. 

S« Fkie Piofossov 9hah, Tiado* Tariffs* mmi Ttaasparl* p. 443. It is at pveeeat teo 

will 

Ini oafiiod hot. 
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8^: 1^^ iTegaiidbrtite pp&Am^ 

1^ : ai!e the lor the last fsw ytors ^ 


1 

BambCOft. 

G'xasiiu; aacl 
Fodd«r. 
gra«i. 

Other 

produce. 

Total. 



(Figures in lakhs of Rupees) 


1017-18 

15 

73 

47 

1,86 

aus-is 

16 

76 

49 

1,42 

1619-20 

16 

76 

64 

1,28 

1920-21 

12 

72 

51 

1,36 

1921-22 

15 

65 

57 

: ! 

1,38 


Other produce” includes a large variety of things:—grasses yielding 
fibre for cordage and ropes, for matting, and for basket-making; thatching 
grass; grasses from which scented oils are derived (e.g., the rosa oil, the 
lemon-grass oil, the citronella oil etc.); there are also many other varieties 
of tall coarse grasses which will prove of great use in the manufacture of 
paper pulp, while in Northern India a durable paper employed for deeds 
and permanent records (called the Nepal paper) is actually made from a bast 
fibre. Quite a considerable number of trees are lopped every year in order 
to use the leaves for fodder, for litter, or for manure. Various fibres and 
^‘flosses” (or “silk cottons”) are obtained from the fruits of certain plants 
(e.g., the cotton plant), or from the leaves of certain palms. Although, owing 
to their scattered nature and high cost of collection, forest oilseeds cannot 
compete with those of the field crops, there are yet many oilseeds obtainable in 
forests, the oils expressed from which are of great use either for food, for 
instance, as substitutes for or adulterants of ghi, or for cooking, lighting, candle 
making, soap-making, for lubricating, and especially for medicinal purposes. 
There are several trees from the wood of which oils and other substances are 
distilled, to be used for perfumery, for medicinal and other purposes; e.g., 
sandalwood oil, deodar oil, chir-tar, camphor, agar, and other attars and per* 
fi^es. Other trees are useful for the valuable gums, resins (e.g., dammar), 
and viimishes which they afford. Among the most famous of these aire the 
pine trees which yield turpentine and colphony or rosin (see § 4). Many 
forest inre famous for the valuable drugs a;nd spices whidi are obtained 
firoin Th^re are silso innumerable for^t4rees and shrubs which 

edible firiiH, and are of great value in tma^ of &udne. Sdiue see^ 

ana 10. 
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while the eugary si^ <rf ^ ^oeoMtit #alM^ the pafaaym or toddyrpaliiv 
the date palm is too well known. There are many minor products obtainable 
l^m forests, whose existence we eanhot even 8Uspeet/e;g./the' sbla or pith 
from which sun hats are made I 

^ i. Turpentim and promising forest industry ip Jn^ 

is that of turpentine and rosin. These products are obtained from the various 
4fpeeies of the Pine Trees. The m.ost useful of these is the Finns longifoUa 
which is found in large numbers in the Himalayas. 

At present, the principal countries which produce oil of turpentine and 
rosin on a commercial scale are the United States of America, and France, 
.and to some extent Austria and Norway also. In India, systematic tapping 
of pines has been carried on for several years in the Himalayas, but the 
produce as yet barely suffices for the home market. Moreover, the quality 
of the Indian oil of Turpentine is inferior, because it does not dry away 
quickly. But this defect can be removed with improved methods of distil^- 
tion, for instance, by the substitution of distillation by superheated steam 
instead of by water. 

The oil of turpentine, largely used for the preparation of paints and 
varnishes, and for medicinal purposes, is obtained either by exuding crude 
resin by tapping, or by distilling the resinous wood.^ Colphony or rosin, 
is the solid residue which remains after distillation, it is also largely used 
for the manufacture of soaps, sealing wax, varnishes, cements, ointments, etc. 
To the violinist it is a great boon! The best kinds of rosin are obtained 
from the Pinus Khaaya, and P. Merkusii, found in Assam and Burma. 

Owing to the great demand for both these products and to the great 
abundance of pine trees in our country, there is a great future for this in« 
•dustry, if it is properly cared for. It is true that the best pine, the P. Khasyg^ 
the P. Merkiisii, and the P. Szcelsa are situated in remote places so that 
the cost of transport becomes too great for their tapping to be remunerative 
just at present; but these difficulties will disappear if the industry is carried 
<^n on a large scale. At any rate, there will always be enough pinus longi* 

for the industry to carry on. The yield of this tree is from 5 to 12 Ibis, 
jier ye^t the highest yield being the 3rd year. Mr. C. W. E. Cotton gives? 
some figures for the quantity of rosia aM turpentine produced in Indim 
The pre-war average works out to 9000 cwt., and 85,000 gallons resipeetiYeiy | 
and the war average to 87,000 ewt. and 112^ galUmm If we postula^ an 




m 0 t the 191T^ fignreft^ the pvodiietiio]i la IWTUS eewet^ lte 
thioi d0^00«ewt. eiid ISOfiW gallone; tfaie at^Bs. 86 per ewt. Jer rona^iaPd 
Be. 9 pir gaUon of tnipeiktine, gives as abmt Bs. 86 hdchs. 

5. I^jet Md Xsiur,-—A second important forest iiida 8 tr 7 is the ea:traif* 
tion and mannfaetnre of dyeing and tanning materials. Tanning^ which it 
useful for treating raw hides to prevent their decomposition, is extracted 
principally from the heart-wood of the Acnela OMeehn^ which iaa very us^ 
ful tree, and is found in considerable numbers in the Himalayan forests. 
From the same tree, principally, are obtained dyeing substaneea known m 
eutch, hath, and keersal. Dyes are also obtained by decoction from the 
bark, wood, leaves and flowers, and even fruits, of many other trees and 
plants. Many of the barks used for tanning are also useful for dyeings 
because the tannic acid combined with salts of iron gives ua black, grey# 
purple and green colours. 

Among other products, the most important are the fruits of the tanninaUn 
chobida, ^ called myrabolans. These fruits are rich in tanin, and are extent 
sively used for tanning and dyeing. 

Considerable quantities of myrabolans are exported from India every 
year. The quantities and values are ^:— 


Periods. 

Quantity. 

Value. 



Cwts. 

Bs. in lakhs. 

Pre-war average ,. 


1,400,000 

59 

War average 


1,058,000 

56 

1919-20 . 


1,858,000 

101 

1920-21 . 


793,000 

40 

1921-22 . 


1,239,000 

58 

6. Osoatchonc.—third 

most important forest industry is that of 

Oaoatehouc or rubber. We were doabtfnl whether to include this under ftgri- 
euKural produce, (Ch. 11 and Ul), or under forests, or thirdly, to postpime 
its consideration till we come to manufacturing industries (Part Ul); but 
(he maaufaetores are small in value, and rabba* is generally included auoag^ 

forest pwoduee. Hence, we consider titis topic here. 



h Tmcp c&n pp. X71; mad 87A 

a. iMp.a7A 

S. tUrlmw Of Itm iiwle ellfilpi table 7^p^ 48. 









MliiHur flrtutidtfei ' of mre ooi3ii]|^^ 


ii^ricda. 

cttltivated. 
Thousand 
'"Eom.' ' 

Yield. 

HilHoo 

IK 

BawBuhbef^ 
exported, 
hlilosalba. 

Value of raw 
>'guhbe? 
exported... 

Value of ' 
Bubber 
Manufaetum 
exported. 

Pre-war Average.. 



11 

Lakhs of 
Bs. 

3a 

Bs. 

War Average 



7-7 

158 

. • • 

1919-20 


136 

12T> 

168 

18^10 

1920-21 


13*7 


155 

44.440 

1921-22 


90 

110 

77 

4,435 


(The first two columns give figures which are subject to revision). 

Generally speaking, there are two valuable commercial products obtain* 
able: India rubber or caoutchouc, and guttapercha. Plants yielding the for* 
mer are cultivated extensively in Travancore and Burma, and those yieldlmr 
the soft plastic guttapercha in Burma alone. There are many rubber produc¬ 
ing plants indigenous in India e.g., the Assam or Bamboug rubber; while 
extensive tracts are planted with exotic species, e.g., Para rubber. The last 
has proved the most profitable in our country. 

Owing to markets being glutted with stocks in about 1919-20 the nd)ber 
producers of the Straits Settlements and the Malay Peninsula, in conjunetloit 
with those of Burma, had resolved on a restriction of output. But under normal 
times, rubber will fetch high prices; and with the development of the motor 
industry, and the discovery of new uses to which rubber can profitably be 
put (e.g., for making road surfaces), the rubber industry will prove to be 
greatly remunerative. 

7. Other forest industries; sandalwood olL —Other forest industries are 
the manufacture of charcoal, the extraction of various oils and tmis; the 
distillation of camphor, the antiseptic treatment of wood (to increase its dura* 
blHty), the pressing and baling of hay, etc., etc. Of the oils, the sandal-woddi 
oil extraction is the most important one. The sandalwood oil factory at 
Mysore elalins to be the larp^est of its kind in the world, the one at Bangalo^ 
coming next. In both these places, the wood is first reduced to fine filings 
and these agam into fine powder, so that, on distilling, the greatest ammmt of 
.od The two factories bidug Jo 

laUa si m ; ; A . 

mi. "itk'iMB.." ’ mi-t, m 

rnvmim " 
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la lijsore and la Coarg, all aaiM^alwood trcNaa m tha £ttld;6 pwpertj. 
ia MadraSi though private ownerahip ia reigogaiaod* prpductiaa in «^a9t 
a State monopoly* These are the only areas where the aaatahim album occurs. 
The quantity and value of sandalwood and sandalwood oil exported, apart 
jfrom carved woric Hke caskets, picture frames, etc*, is as follows* ^ 



Sandalwood. 

Sandalwood oiL 

Periods. 





Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value* 



Tom. 

Ijakhs of 
Bs. 

Gallons. 

Lakhs of 
Bs. 

Pre-war average 


13 



War average.. 


10 

,, 

21 

1919-20 

509 

9 

16,460 

41 

1920-21 . 

244 

4 

12,270 

30 

1921-22 . 

379 

7 

6,654 

14 

1 _ 


8. Lac*—^It will be convenient to speak here something on the lac insect, 
which is really a forest insect Lac is the resinous incrustration on the twigs 
of various trees produced by the minute insect called the Taohardia Laeoa. 
and, some believe, also by a few other species of the taohardia* This substance 
is of value in many things: It contains a crimson dye called lac dye, which 
was of great value before the introduction of aniune dyes* The resinous 
substance is, after undergoing a certain process, commercially known as shel¬ 
lac, and is of immense use in the manufacture of varnishes, cements, sealing- 
wax, laquer work, lithographic ink etc. The gramaphone records we play 
will not have been made but for this tiny insect So enormous is the value 
of lac in the market that we obtained nearly 8 crores of rupees for an export 
of about 22,000 tons in 1921-2. 

The quantity and value of lac exported®:— 


Periods. 

Quantity. 

Valtia. 


Owt. 

Lakke of Bupees* 

iPre-war Average (1909-13) .. 

434,000 

2,20 

War Average 

345,000 

2,57 

1S19-20 

370,000 

7,26 

1920-21 

906,000 

7fiB 

mi^ 

495,000 

7,91 


1 SM-porue Trad* ol Britiili ladk for 19t8, pp« 607 and 732, and 
Trade of ladin. 1921-2, p. 4S. 

2 Beaaotly as American Company prodneed eellnioid '^records, a few _ 
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Nearly the wh(4e of theae Thltiea is represented shellac; the other 
varieties, vis., stick-lae, bnttoiulae, seed-lae-, etc., formitig a very mlsate^ 
portien. 

In Japan, in Formosa, and in the ex-Oerman Bast Africa, repeated 
attempts were made at lac*enltiire, but all to no avail. At present, therefore 
(excepting a 2% per cent, production in Siam and Indo-CSiina), India has 
a monopoly in tli? lac trade. Mr. C. W. B. Cotton, * estimates the world’s 
total supply of stick-lac to be about three-quarters of a million cwts., represent¬ 
ing about 350,000 cwts. of shellac. As the whole of this may safely be 
credited to India, and our exports are about 250,000 cwts., it is possible to 
get some idea of the home consumption. We can also say that the total 
production is about one and a half times the exports. 

Finally, we may remark that lac figures very prominently in the "Exports 
of forest produce, and their valuation at the port of shipment’’—a statement 
prepared by the Forest Department, ® although that Department has still to 
tell ns what hand it has had itself in the production and manufacture of lac! 
The total value of forest products exported is Rs. 9 crores in 1931-2, and about 
Bs. 10 crores during the last few years; but out of this, lac almxe accounts for 
7.9 crores or about 8 crores of rupees. 

9. Esthnated total inoome tnm Forests.—^We shall now try to get the 
approximate total value of forest produce in 1921-2: 

Bs. (Lakhs). 


Lae (One and a half times the export) 1,196 

Caoutchouc (one and a half times the average 
of the value of raw rubber exports during the 
last three years). 200 

Myrabolans. (One and a half times the export) 87 

Turpentine and rosin. (Estimated value of 
production). 26 

Sandalwood oil (one and half times the average 
of export values for the last 3 years) 42 

Other essential oils ( do. do. ) 29 

’Timber and Fuel (Twice * the gross receipts from 
"wood” to the Forest Department). 956 

Grazing (Twice’ the gross receipts irom "grazing” 

to the Forest Department). 68 

Forest produce given away gratis or takmi away 
free (Twice ’ the value estimated by the Forest 
Department). 170 

Miscellaneous 36 


Estimated total value Bs. 2,800 lakhs. 


1 Op. 1^, SM. 

( g •satMssMiSlNl.taFarfst AteiaIttMtkMia IkriSMi bdia.lMl-S. 

3 The^twies" is mMsflM ta aescaat Mativs- (MaSss as ««Q as te vaias> 

sg artist i ) W 9 w e» w i tt .wi*tMi«»FisiisasgAsaa hsva as t|lag is dfc 




Br, 2S f1921-2. For t)ie oilier 
oan m^ko roogh gueiMes^beamg m tfaot ke then had <mly 
one-fourth the value it now has, that some other products like caoutchouo 
or ^rpentine or aandalwood oil, are only the development of the later y^ars, 
that the outturn of timber and fuel was eonsiderably less in pre*war days * 
and above all that prices were only half as much in the earUer yeais. We 
.are therefore ineUned to put down the income from forests; 


For the pre-war period 
For the War and post-war 
period 

For the whole period average 
For the year 1921-2 


(1900-14) at Bs. 10 erores 

(1914-22) at Bs. 20 

(1900-22) at Bs. 14 

99 99 »9 28 ,, 


10. There is no doubt that, owing to a long coast line, 

abu n d anc e, of .fish in the home waters, and a race of fishermen who have 
Ibrcmght the fishing industry to a high level, large quantities of fish are daily 
•emisumed in the coastal regions of India. Until very recently, however, there 
were no means of going a-fishkig into the high seas; but owing to the interest 
taken in deep-sea fishing by the Madras Department of Fisheries, and to some 
•extent by the Bombay Department of Industries, a system of sending out 
.steam trawlers was inaugurated some time back. The result has been a 
failure both in Madras and in Bombay; because although very large hauls have 
been obtained, many varieties were of an inferior quality, and they wouldn’t 
^ven pay the cost of transport. Indeed, after a six months’ experiment in 
Bombay with the steam trawler William Carrick,” it was even said that 
‘^‘trawling was not yet a commercial proposition in the Bombay waters.” * In 
this particukr case the experiment was conducted under bad comfitions: the 
trawler itself was not a good one and cost very much by way of repairs 
and renewals at eveiy one of its 36 voyage; the price of coal was then 
^exceptionally high; and very poor arrangements for cold storage existed. ^ Ifie 
experiment in Madras had better results. 

I The outturn of timber and fuel was 247 million eubie feet in 190940, and Ml 
,jiiiQlqakrI921‘2, an increase of 50 per cent.RoTiew of Forest Adssial- 
.strstiou. p. 4. and Statisties of Forost Adsaklstratioii, 1921—2^, p. 23. 

a ARumliteport. DepactmoBt el laUBStries (Bombay) 192%^ 
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But in both eases, sneeess was limited by the fact that some kinds of 
iBsh, quite good and edible, like the kavel or the skate, are not at all poptdar, 
and these constituted nearly 40 to 50 per eent. of the catch. On several occa* 
sions, skate was not sold at all| and when sold it brought only Be. 1 for 100 
lbs.] 

ft is possible that with better conditions in the iharket and less cost on coal 
ttawling in the Indian waters, with a small flotilla of trawlers or small fish* 
ing vessels driven by power, may be commerciaQy profitable* This has 
been the experience of every other country; like England, Canada, Denmark, 
Norway etc. 

Coming now to the consumption of fish in India, we are absolutely handip 
capped by the lack of any material to go upon. The coasting trade figures 
show a trade of about Ra 70 lakhs in dried and salted fish,^ but no idea of the 
total consumption of fresh or even of the dried fish can be obtained therefrom; 
nor from the foreign trade figures of export by sea (50 to 60 lakhs.) A 
bold guess would be to take the value of fish consumption as l*10th tha^ of 
the meat consumption, which means at about 3.2 crores of rupees in 1921-2* 

The pearl and chank fisheries are insignificant; they are hardly worth a 
lakh of rupees. They are carried on in the extreme South of the Peninsula 
(and in the Margui Archipelago). There is hardly any extraction in mother 
nf pearl or mussel shells in India. 
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Gosflisg Tfsde and liairliatiM of PrieiA lSSl-9,p, 31. 



CHAPTER Vlli 
SumiiiAiy of Pftrt II 

1. Betrospeet.—^Prom a review of the previous chapters it will have l^eeir 
seeipi what an important part agriculture plays in the economy of India, and 
yif^ it is that India is described as a leading a^cultmal eountry. Tha 
total production from agriculture comes to about Rs. 2100, crores in 1921-2, 
a gigantic sum. Nearly a third of this or 32 per cent, is obtained from tha 
production of rice—such is the importance of this crop in India. Wheat 
comes next, being about 10 per cent, of the total value of agricultural produc¬ 
tion. tThe minor food grains together represent 25 per cent.; vegetables 
and fruits 8 per cent.; oilseeds 4 per cent.; cotton 3 per cent.; Jute 1.5 per 
cent.; tea 7 per cent.; fodder crops 6 per cent.; and the remaining 10 per cent, 
are made up for by sugar, indigo, tobacco, coffee, etc. 

Agriculture is, indeed, India’s premier industry, supporting as it doea 
over 250 millions of the population. Agriculture has always been India’a 
premier industry, and will always remain such even though a policy of inten¬ 
sive industrialisation may develop India’s manufacturing industries. Because, 
even if manufacturing industries should develop greatly, it is agriculture that 
must find the raw material for it, while the very vastness and expanse of our 
country must always tempt agricultural enterprise. But the relative propor¬ 
tion of food and non-food crops may change. At the present time, non¬ 
food crops occupy 16 per cent, of the area, and represent 13 per cent, of 
the total value of production, but these figures may very likely alter in their 
favour. 

In spite of so enormous a production of food grains, it will be clearly seen 
from Book II that there is actually an insufficiency of food crops, and conse¬ 
quent underfeeding. On an average, our population is underfed to the extent- 
of 20 per cent, below the normal requirements computed on a moderate stan¬ 
dard. 

Cattle in India do not seem to be economically of much benefit since 
the net income from them is practically nil; but then we have also got to re¬ 
member the work value of bullocks and other male animals which has not 
entered into the money income as calculated. 

The Forest wealth of India is about Bs. 28 crores, which considering the 
extent of the country and the area under forests is not a large figure; and 
only rev^da the &et that the forests of India have not jet bem 
explqiMd# 
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2. Rvauno]!* tf <|Mntltr figani;— Tk« loBowing is a soounac^ «f tba 
qnaatity figures of agricultural produce for our four periods:— 



Pre-War 

War & post 

Whole 

Year 

CommoditieH Unit. 

average 

war average 

period average 

1921-22 

Bice Million Tons. ... 

32*3 

33.3 

32*8 

35*1 

Valient ff ff ... 

8*4 

9*3 

8*7 

10*0 

Barley „ „ 

3-2 

3*4 

3*3 

3*5 

Jowar „ j» ••• 

(;-9 

7*7 

7*2 

7‘3 

Bajra „ „ .. 

3*6 

3*4 

3*5 

3*5 

Maize ft ••• 

2*4 

2*8 

2*5 

3*0 

ft ft 

3*3 

3*4 

3*3 

3.5 

Urara „ „ . . 

Other food grains and 

4*7 

4*8 

4*8 

5*8 

pulses „ }} ••• 

Total food 

10*3 

10*6 

10*5 

10*5 





grains ff „ ... 

75*3 

78*7 

76*6 

82*3 

Sugar „ „ .. 

2.3 

2*9 

2*5 

2*3 

Linseed Thousand tons. 

4.52 

450 

451 

476 

Sesamum „ f, •• 

Bape & 

054 

651 

653 

745 

Mustard „ „ 

1100 

1186 

1170 

1202 

Groundnut „ f, . 

Other Oil 

[ 1400 

10C8 

1 1532 

970 

seeds ,, ... 

Total Oil 

J 

652 

J 

820 





seeds 1 „ „ .. 

3726 

3947 

3806 

?»5 4273 

Cotton Million bales 

4*2 

4*8 

4*4 

4*4 

Jute ff ff 

8*7 

8* 

8*6 

4*0 

Indigo Thousand cwts.... 

71 

68 


68 

Opium Thousand chest**. 

48*0 

18 

1 



38 

14*4 

Tea Million lbs. ... 

240 

350 

280 

274 

Coffee „ „ ... 

38*1 

37*4 

37*9 

37^ 

Tobacco „ „ ... 

960 

960 

1 

9(i0 

960 

Fodder- 

48 

76 

60 

84 

crops Millions tons ... 






The figures show a slight but appreciable increase in food-gndns and 
oilseeds, and in some other non-food crops as weU. This is really-speaking 
the true criterion of progress and its measure. The low figures of jute and 
tea for 1921-2 are due only to temporary causes. The only serious decline 
in (qdnm, whirit however is not quite regrettable. 

f ± ^ * 

. t . .. I III - .. iu .,i..»i, .Mw 4, M4 4<ISMl W i,iil» 

t mllEcm toni. 

M . ^ 
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of eaoh item of our agricultural production, for each of the four periods of 
our inquiry;— 


Commodities. 

Pre-War 

period. 

War k post 
war period. 

Whole 

period 

1900-22. 

Year 

1921-2. 


(Figures in Crorcs of .Rupees) 

Bice 

353-6 

541.1 

419*2 

696*7 

Wheat 

80-0 

141*6 

101*7 

206*7 

Barley 

20-9 

31*4 

25*1 

47*6 

Jowar 

48*8 

81-6 

00*7 

117*1 

Bajra 

24*5 

44*S 

31*4 

67*5 

Bagi 

23-3 

32*3 

26*0 

43*0 

Maize 

16-3 

30*4 

20*4 

47*3 

Oram 

37*0 

61*3 

45*7 

102*5 

Other food grains and pulses. ... 

65*0 

104*9 

79*8 

147*0 

Total food grains ... 

669-4 

1068*9 

810 0 

1473*/ 

Sugar 

36*5 

69*1 

45*3 

95*7 

Fruits & Vegetables ... 

79*5 

152*0 

112*0 

183*6 

Condiments & Spices ... 

8*0 

16*0 

11.0 

16.4 

Total Food crops ... 

793-4 

1306*0 

978-3 

1768*5 

iCdnseed 

7*1 

9*2 

7*8 

12*1 

Sesamum 

10*6 

17*0 

12*9 

23*0 

Bape & Mustard 

14*5 

22*5 

17*1 

28*7 

Qroundnut 

1 16*3 

18*1 

1 19*9 

20*5 

Other Oil seeds 


6.8 


10*3 

Cottonseed 

7 

9 

8 

11*0 

Total Oil Scads ... 

55-5 

82*6 

65*7 

105-6 

Fibres : Cotton 

48*3 

89*3 

62*0 

79*2 

Jute 

28*3 

39*1 

32*2 

25*8 

Sann-Hemp 

4*6 

6*8 

5*4 

2*3 

Other non food crops:— 





ludigo — ••• ••• , 

1*7 

4*4 

2*7 

4*2 

Other dyeing k tanning materials 

•7 

*7 

.7 

*4 

Opium 

9*3 

4*8 

8*6 

! 4*6 

Xea 

10*5 

17*5 

12*3 

15*4 

Coffee . 

1*8 

1*9 

1*8 

2*0 

Tobacco 

12.0 

18*0 

14*4 

20*4 

Other drugs and medicines ... 

*7 

1*4 

ro 

1*4 

odder crops. 

48.0 

114*0 

72*0 

126*0 

Totnl nonfood crops cxclndiad 





^ Oilseeds .. 

165-9 

297*9 

213*1 

Ml*7 

GRANO TOTAL .. 

1014-S 

1686*5 

1257-1 

2155 8 

To tki» must h6 iidd«4 :— 
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4. Deduetiim for seeds eto*,-.Froin the gross value of our produce we 
perUinly deduct for see^. There is no uced to deduct for the im¬ 
poverishment of the soil, for we can safely assume that the natural fertilis¬ 
ing agents of which the soil is pro tanto denuded, return to it ultimately in 
the shape of animal, leaf, and mineral manures; and restore its fertility. 
Wear and tear of implements would be a very insigni^cant and indefinite 
item. The net cost of upkeep of cattle is cancelled by the income we derive 
from them. We must certainly deduct net cost of upkeep of cattle if it can 
be statistically demonstrated that cattle bring a negative income, and by how 
much. But we cannot skip over seeds; these are consumed in the production 
and miust be allowed for. To make a proper calculation would require a 
knowledge of the seed-requirements of every crop; even these vary with the 
nature of the soil and the amount of moisture available. But we can make 
rough calculations. Mr. Dubey, in his article on the ‘‘Indian Pood Problem,’’ ^ 
estimates the normal seed requirements for food grains in British India to 
be about 2.2 million tons. ^ To this we add .4 million tons for the Native 
-States, because their area under grain cultivation is one-fifth of that in 
British India. This amounts to 2.6 million tons, which, at the average figures 
of Rs. 150 per ton, means a cost of Rs. 39 crores on seeds for food grains. Now 
us food grains constitute two-thirds of the total agricultural production, we 
^d on the same proportion Rs. 19 crores for seed requirements for other 
food crops and all the non-food crops. Therefore the total cost on account 
-of seed is about Rs. 58 crores for 1921-2. This must be deducted iu order 
to arrive at the net agricultural income. Similar calculations for other periods 
give us Rs. 20, 35 and 25 crores. 

The figures of our agricultural produce therefore stand as foEows;~ 



Pre-war 

Average. 

War and 
Post-war 
Average. 

Whole Period 
Average. 

1921-22 

Orosss agricultural 
production 

1014-8 j 

1686-5 

1257-1 

2155-8 

Deduct for seeds .. 

20-0 1 

35-0 

25-0 

j 58-0 

l^et ^e^ieultural pro- 
duetiod 

994-8 

1651-5 

12321 

2097-8 


% ^ as asssawUliisd 





Therefore! the net wealth in Part II will bet 


PEBIODS. 

Net Agriealtural 
PreSttCtioa. 

Forest aad 
Fisherieik 

Total. 

1 

1 

(FigureiB m Crore 

8 of Rs.> 

Pre-war period average 

991*8 

11*2 

11006 

War aad Poet war period average 

1651*5 

22*5 

1674 

'Whole period average, 1900-22 

1232*1 

15*9» 

1 

1248 

Year 1921-22 

1 2097*8 

! 

.31*2 

2129 


5. AgricnltanQ Improvement.—Great as our agricultural wealth is 
it can be made greater still by improvement. That Indian agriculture is 
primitive or backward is denied by so eminent an authority as Dr. Voelcker; 
but there never are any limits to improvement, and Dr. Voelcker's own book 
is styled Improvement of Indian Agriculture. It is not intended to discuss 
the question of agricultural improvement here, for ft will be quite out of 
the province of this work. But as concluding our investigation of the agri¬ 
cultural wealth we may mention some points on how that wealth may be 
^increased, which points, however, should form the very barest headlines of 
any book on the subject. Agricultural wealth may be increased in three 
ways: (A) by improving the methods and the wherewithals of cultivation, 
(B) by bettering the conditions of the cultivators, and (C) by improving the* 
organisation for the sale of the produce. 

The first problem involves a consideration of the supply of seeds, clean 
and heavy-yielding; the use of new implements and machinery (like iron 
ploughs and tractors); the supply of abundant and unadulterat^ manure, and' 
the prevention of its wastage; fencing of fields; propaganda against plant 
diaeai^ea and pests; new and scientific modes of cultivation, demonstration, 
and experiments, dissemination of literature on these subjects; investigation 
into wat<^ resources, a nd into the water requirm^nts of the different; cro^'^ 
with a view to an economical use of water; irrigation facilities; drainage, mid 
eradication of weeds; improvement of the species and types of 

so fort^; 

agen^ of the DepartineBts; ^ 
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The aeeond problem will touch the questions of alleviating agricultural 
indebtedness^ and financing the cultivators by co-operative credit, loans, 
grants, etc., education of the cultivators; introduction of subsidiary cottage 
industries; improvement of cattle and prevention of high mortality among 
them; cattle insurance; famine insurance; enlightening the burden of taxation; 
etc. 

The last problem will embrace such questions as storage of grain (in 
elevators etc.); cheap and rapid transport facilities, providing markets for 
the produce, and opening up new markets; export and import duties, and 
•embargoes, and all allied topics. 



PART III 

non—AGRICULTURAL SECTION 


CHAPTER I 

Industry and Commerce—General Discussion 

1. Survey of India's principal manufacturing industries. —The word 

“ Industry’’ includes, or should include, in its denotation the agricultural in¬ 
dustry as well, but it is often erroneously used to apply to the manufacturing 
industries only. 

The principal non-agricultural industries in India are the textile ind^ 
tries, the leather industry, the engineering industries, the Forest industries, 
and the fishing industry. The last two having much affinity with agricul¬ 
ture have been treated in part II. The mineral industry will be treated in 
Chapter III. 


Principal Industrial Establishments. —The following table shows the num- 
her of the principal industrial establishments in India, in the year 1921, 
together with the number of operatives employed in them ^;— 


Kinds of Establishments. 

Number. 

Persons 

Thousand. 

N umber. 

Persons. 

Thousand. 

1. Textiles 

•. 

• * 

545 

654 

Cotton Mills ... ... 

281 

346-7 



Jute „ 

82 

286-9 



Woolen „ 

10 

5-6 



Silk „ 

11 

1*9 



Cotton spinning and weaving 
establishments not classed as 
mills 

118 

5*7 



Woolen carpet weaving esta¬ 
blishments 

21 

3*5 



2. Minerals 

.. 

.. 

226 ' 

74*6 

Iron and Brass foundries 

101 

21*6 



Iron and Steel producing work ... 

1 

25*7 



Mica works 

49 

4*4 

1 


Petroleum refineries .. 

11 

13*1 

iTaM« c 

mttimMd 


1. Table adapted from pp. vii a ix of Largo ladaetrial £ttabiitli»a«le % 
iseite 19^3. It may be noted that this pnbUeation ireekons in a few faetories a»i 
as asiUt, wbieb are however not large enongli to enter into the SlatliHas,a| 

Vol. I (Cpmmereiai). There is theremre al^ay* a slight discrepaney in the igates of th^or 
two pnbjieations. 





[Tabie continued] 


Kinds of KatablishmentH. 

Humber. 

Persons. 

Thousand. 

Number. 

Persons^ 

Thousand. 

3. Transport 



1S4 

189*9 

Dockyards ... 

id 

25*2 



Bailway workshops and factories- 

119 

149*1 



Shipbuilding and Engineering 





works 

9 

11*6 



4. Food, drink, tobacco 



1528 

115*2 

Tobacco Factories 

34 

5-6 



Bice Mills ... 

921 

61 



Sugar Factories 

71 

13*4 



5. Chemicals, dyes, etc. 



625 

41 

Dye-works .. 

26 

4*1 



Lac Factories 

151 

9*3 



Oil Mills .. 

225 

13*3 



6. Paper & Printing .. *. 



240 

42*3 

Paper Mills 

9 

6*3 



Printing presses .. ♦. 

229 

35*8 



7. Processes relating to wood, stone 





and glass .. .. .. 



990 

116*1 

Tile and brick factories (& 





Surkhi Mills) .. .. 

467 

51*2 



Sawmills ,, .. ,. 

181 

18*2 



8. Processes connected with skins & 




I 

hides 



182 

16-2 

Leather works 

30 

7*1 



Tanneries .. 

146 

8*6 



9. Miscellaneous .. ». 



3029 

310-3 

Cotton ginning, cleaning, & pres¬ 





sing mills 

2043 

144*9 



Jute presses 

332 

37*6 



Engineering W’Orkshops ,. | 

222 

41*1 



Grand Total 



7514 

1559*9 


It is not intended to go over every one of the foregoing items however 
briefly. But we must make some remarks about two of our premier manu¬ 
facturing industries: the cotton and the jute. 

Cotton. —Cotton industry in India really began with the founding of the 
first mill in Bombay in 1856. The progress thereafter was rapid, and new 
milk were springing up almost every year, until there were 369 mills in 
1917-8. Thereafter there has been a small decline. The mdustry is confined prin¬ 
cipally, but not extensively, to the Bombay Presidency. Th0 number of 
spindles has remained almost stationary for the last seven ye^rs; but the 
number of looms is still on the increase, which shows that moare attention is 
being paid to turning out woven goods than to spinning yarn. The industry 
prospered very greatly during the War, and enormous profits were earned. 
In 1922, however, there came a setback, and profits sank by more than 50 
per cent, of those of 1921; from 15.39 crores to 7.27 crores. Mr. J. A. Wadia 
predicts^ that the profits for the year 1923 will be “anythiug betweep one- 
third and one-fourth of the profits of the last year.^' The said gentleman 
pr^cts a distinctly gloomy outlook. However this may turn out, one thing 
k certain that &e cotton indu^ry cannot expect to earn the sa^e high 

iicrr^ of eausediqr the 

the ite eessatlon. Although the dmand 
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to-day has fallen off considerably owing to the general trade depresswm and 
unsettled conditions m Europe, there is every likelihood of its revival upto the 
pre-wai^ standard. It will be futile to compare the profits of normal years 
with those of exceptionally favourable ones, and then to bemoan retrogression. 
The real progress of the cotton industry during the last 22 years may be seen 
from the following table, which has been taken from the Report of the Bombay 
ICllowners’ Association, for 1922 (pp. 5-6):— 


Year* 

Number of 

Authorised 
Capital. 1 

CottOD 

Gontumption. 

Mills 

_ . _ 

Spindles 

Looms 

Em¬ 

ployees 

Bs. pluH £. 

Cwts. j 

Bales of 
392 lbs 


(Figures in thousands) 

(Figures in Lakhs.) 


1900—01 

193 

5006 

41 

172 

5580 

6 

47 j 

13 

1901--02 

192 

5006 

42 

181 

1601 , 

6 

61 ; 

17 

1902-~03 

192 

5043 

44 

181 

1657 

6 

60 ! 

17 

1903—04 

191 

5118 

45 

184 

1548 

10 

61 ' 

17 

1904—os 

197 

5163 

50 

195 

1597 

10 

« : 

18 

1905—06 

217 

5279 

52 

208 

1559 

10 

70 

20 

1906—07 

224 

5333 

58 

205 

1727 

10 

69 

90 

1907—08 

211 

5756 

67 

221 

1836 

9 

69 

90 

1908—09 

259 

6053 

76 

236 

1964 

0 

73 

21 

1909—10 

263 

6145 

82 

233 

2019 

6 

67 

90 

1910—11 

263 

6357 

85 

230 

2141 

6 

66 

19 

1911—12 

268 

6463 

88 

243 

2195 

6 

71 

20 

1912—13 

272 

6596 

94 

253 

2232 

6 

73 

20 

1913—14 

271 

6778 

104 

260 

2150 

6 

75 

21 

19^4-15 

272 

6848 

108 

265 

2142 

6 

73 

21 . 

1916—16 

266 

6839 

110 

274 

2198 

5 

76 

22 

1916—17 

263 

6738 

114 

276 

2226 

5 

76 

21 

1017—18 

262 

6653 

116 

282 

2388 

5 

72 

\20 


258 

6689 

118 

293 ^ 

2769 

^ ■ 

71 

20 

1019^ ^ 

253 

6763 

119 

311 

3835 

a 

68 

19 


257 

6870 

m 

m j 

• • 

♦ ♦ 

74 

. 21 


■^9 

7331 

134 

'"343 ..j 


e e 

' rr ' 



of 4 few less mnie thaa thoiw 

■lltbove. . "S';!' if'-, ^ --'/'I , - ' ;,K^V' •>*' U/'.- ■■ ■ 
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Jute.~The Jute Mill tir^ started in Bengal in 1855, and there 

has since been a rapid increase, liot so much in the number of mills itself, 
although that has also grown siitee 19^, as in the number of looms and spindles, 
as the following table will show. The industry is confined almost exclusively 
to Bengal, and is largely in the hands of Scotsmen from Dundee. The in-- 
dustry enjoyed almost uninterrupted prosperity until 1921, when owing to an 
enormous falling-off of demand and the accumulation of large stocks in the 
godowns, the industry has received a serious set-back. All the mills were 
working for only four days in the week. 




Number ol 


Anthorifod 

Capital. 

Goasumptlop of 
raw jttto. 

Year. 

MiUs. 

Looms. 

Spin¬ 

dles. 

Employ¬ 

ees 

Ks. plus £. 

Lakhfi 

of 

Thousand 

Tons.. 


(Figures in 

thousands). 

Lakhs 

Lakhs 

Bales. 

1900—1 

36 

15 

317 

111 




500 

1901—2 

36 

16 

331 

114 



... 

520 

1902—3 

38 

17 

352 

118 

... 

... 


550 

1903—4 

.38 

18 

376 

123 

403 

22 


586 

1904—5 

38 

19 

409 

133 

466 

22 

... 

620 

1905—6 

39 

21 

453 

144 

506 

24 

40 

720 

1906—7 

44 

25 

520 

100 

541 

26 

34 

630 

1907—8 

54 

27 

562 

187 

618 

27 

37 

670 

1908—9 

56 

29 

607 

192 

075 

28 

36 

670 

1909—10 

60 

31 

«4S 

204 

714 

28 

43 

820 

1910—11 

58 

33 

682 

216 

713 

28 

38 

... 

1911—12 

59 

32 

677 

201 

734 

28 

45 


1912—13 

61 

34 

70S 

204 

768 

26 

46 


1913—14 

64 

36 

744 

216 

801 

30 

45 


1914—15 


38 

795 

238 

868 

27 

49 


.1916—16 


39 

812 

254 

871 

26 

58 


1916—17 


39 

824 

262 

1074 

21 

57 


1917—18 

76 

40 

834 i 

266 

1107 i 

21 

54 


191^19 

78 

40 

839 

275 

1156 

21 

51 


1919--t8q , 

78 

41 

m 

280 

1214 

23 

52 I 

•#« , 

'■ 1920.^1-- 

V, 77. .. 

41 


288 

1550<t) 


58 


■ - 




... 


... 

44 




. . .1 
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other mwufaotiiriiig indnstrleii: 

The other industries are not of much importance. There are about ten 
woollen mills in India, five of which have an authorized capital of 2.8 crores. 
There are also many carpet and shawl weaving establishments, principally 
in Kashmir. The only iron and steel company of importance is the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company at Jamshedpur. There are 101 iron and brass foundries 
mainly in Bombay city, and 49 mica splitting works nearly all at Hazaribagh 
in Behar. On the engineering side, there are 222 engineering workshops and 
149 more for railways. 

2. Whether profits from commerce ought to be included in an estimate 
of wealth.—The question whether profits from commercial and transport en¬ 
terprises should or should not be included in an estimate of a country’s wealth 
is a vexed one. It will be remembered that we are measuring India’s annual 
wealth by its production. And it is clear that commerce and transport by 
themselves do not create or produce any commodities. But here we must bear 
In mind that there is a difference between computing the production quantita¬ 
tively, and computing its value. We cannot add up the production of such 
heterogeneous substances like cloth, grain, coal etc. Money-value is the only 
thing which affords a common measure for them all. And hence it is that 
computations are made in money-values. 

But money-values to whom: to the producer or to the consumert It is 
clear that there will be some difference between the two sets of values. In 
computing agricultural wealth we have taken the average of wholesale prices 
all along, and not the retail prices; of course, we could not have taken retail 
prices for the whole of the production, as a very large portion forms the con¬ 
sumption of producers themselves and is not the subject of exchange. Retail 
prices are just about what the consumers pay, but wholesale prices are not 
what the producers get. If the average wholesale price of a ton of rice is Bs. 180 
the producer does not get all the Rs. 180; some part of it goes to the trader 
and pm*haps also to the transport entrepreneurs. If, therefore, we value the 
whole production at wholesale prices, a large part of the profits of traders 
and carriers is also included in the total valuation. The question of inclusion 
or non-inclusion touches only the remaining small part of the profits of com¬ 
mercial and transport enterprises. 

It is often argued that theiM^ profits are really no accretions to wealth,, 
but are a toll on the commiumty. In its naive form this proposition has 
much semblance pf truth in it, ifor the middlemen’s profits are generally the 
eijTpftfidititye of ^ consumers. And it will be preposterous to im%ine a e^un- 

by 1^6 mere m of mddlern^, tl |0 

aw -pi^aant .d&y ^coioperative orgftiujadiimg-%'4iDiit<^tic»; 
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But we mmt be careful how we apj)ljr thig proposition. What we have 
counted is not the expenditure of cohsniners, and we have therefore no ground 
to imagine that we have already cpunted in the whole of middlemen’s profits^ 
and that we ought not to count them twice.” As a mater of fact, what we 
have done is only to evaluate production at a rate which prevails, on an 
average, among wholesale dealers. The profits of small traders are really 
left out of the reckoning altogether. 

The question now arises whether, as a matter of principle, we should 
value that part of our production which forms the object of retail-trading,, 
at the price which it is reasonable to believe must have been paid for it by 
the consumers ultimately. In other words, should we now reckon in the 
profits of small traders^ In Chapter IV of Part I we have argued that the- 
utilities created by people engaged in commercial and transport work are 
really wealth utilities; that they embody in the commodity the quality of 
being in that place where it is usefully required; a very useful property 
which results in that commodity fetching a higher money-value or price. ^ The 
labour, therefore, of the transport woi’ker or of the trader is analogous to* 
that of the agriculturist and the other industrial workers; and not to that 
for instance, of the soldier or the lawyer. Hence no objection can arise on? 
the score of their labour being not creative of wealth-utilities. 

Moreover, our reckoning the value of production by means of wholesale- 
prices seems to draw an arbitrary line between wholesale dealers and some 
carriers on the one hand and retail dealers and other carriers on the other. For 
such a course there seems to be no warrant. Ceteris paribus, the profits of the 
retail merchant, it may be argued, ought to find an expression in the value of 
the nation’s produce as well as those of the wholesale one. 

One objection can be immediately raised: the commercial people do not 
increase the real wealth; a ton of wheat produced on my farm in Khandwa will 
not become a ton and a half merely because it ultimately happens to be dis¬ 
tributed among twenty-seven families in Bombay! Theoretically, the objection 
is superficial: no one denies that a ton will remain a ton for all that; but 
the point is that the utility which that ton had in Khandwa (represented,, 
say, by Bs. 120) has been very much increased by its having been brought 
to Bombay and distributed among the families. If the components now sell 
for Bs* 180, then the G. I. P, By. Co,, and retail traders haVe together earned 
Bs. {50. . But these sixty rupees denote a ikceretioii to the utility of tba 
foMuoOr The real question, at issue will not have arisen if we had measui^ 
'-Urekiai, ' We have iili^ed before on the 
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./superiority of the mere fibres over the figures of value of produc¬ 

tion, and we should like to emphasize this point once more. But since we 
haye to do ydth nioiiey values of utilities embodied in material production the 
objection raised here can have theoretically no bearing. 

Why then have we not used retail pricest The answer is that the whole 
produce is not exchanged at this rate. Mr. K. L. Datta says \ that two-thirds 
of the supply of food grains is consumed by the agriculturists and one-third 
is sold. The wholesale prices are certainly much better indices of the value 
of the whole of our produce. And for a good reason: Wholesale prices are 
determined by wider forces, sometimes even by world demand, and are ulti¬ 
mately correlated to the cost of production; these prices include also all remu¬ 
neration that is to be paid for commercial and transport undertakings which 
nre instrumental in making the whole world one market. Retail prices are 
only the outcome of peculiar and local exigencies. They are no standard of 
“Value. And the apprehension that the utilities created by retail traders are 
not reflected in wholesale prices may be more than offset by the fact that the 
value of consumption of their own produce to the producers themselves is 
much less than what the wholesale prices reflect. In the ease of the agricul¬ 
tural food crops, therefore, wholesale prices give a true index of the value 
to consumers; they strike the via media between the values to the consumers 
pure and simple, and to the consumers who are also the producers. In the 
♦ease of the chief commercial crops, cotton, jute, tea etc. which form little or 
no part of the consumption of producers, we have generally used the prices 
J»revailing at the ports or the chief industrial centres, or the average declared 
•values on export—^which include the profits of the producers and a whole 
iseries of intermediaries: the contractors, the railwaymen, the brokers, the 
^dealers, the export merchants etc. 

Therefore, though there is theoretically no objection to adding in the 
profit of small traders, for all practical purposes the wholesale price ratios 
we have adopted may be considered to leave nothing more to be added up. * 


1 Report on tbe Eaqairr into tbo Rtio of Frieos ia Indio. 

2 Even assuming that the profits of small traders must be added in, that item woiUd 

foimiidiibie dilReultics in ealenlating it. Firstly, not the whole of these profits are 
drived from the sale of commodities produced in India; some portion of it is also obtained 
ittom the sale of imported goods. Seeoiidly, an indefinite and uncertain portion of the pro- 
'fits alrei^y finds an expression in wholesale prices. W:e are therefore not at aU sui^ what 
perceitage bf these profits would remain to be added in. We however vesture to sngHfest the 
a trader in a village is twice better ofi than the peasant, aiid:pne in 
n town o? twice better off than the ordinary factory worker, that there is one 
in each town, and 200 in each city. From our 
wealth we dodnoe the average income the ri^lagO trader will bjC Me 
trader in'a elty,'almtit ' Now there - sdv 

villages, 2100 Cities. This mil give m a total figure of Be. 21 It liinO 

Macth of the profits eoM from sale of impon^ goods we have 
nmde calenlatioii^ ns thb profits of small traders, which may be addeS mi 



CHAPTER 11 

IndiMtriftl ’* Wealt^Hie Princ^ 
Manu&cturing Indi w t ries 


l. The most important of our manufacturing industries are- 

the textile ones. We shall begin with cotton. 

Cotton.—The foUowing table gives the amount of yarns and woven-goods^^ 
produced in India and their estimated value:— 


Year, 

Production. 

J Value of Production. 

Value of Consumption 

Net ac* 
eretion to- 
value. 

Yarns 

Pouad 

W'oven goods 


Woven. 

goods. 

of yarn in 
Woven 
goods. 

of raw 
cotton. 

' ' i' 

spoundaj Yards 

j 

Yarns. 



[Millions) 

(Crores of rupees) 

(Crores 

&f rupees) 

Crores 
of Es.. 

1900—01 

352 

98 

341 






1901—01 

572 

119 

409 






1902—03 

575 

122 

40(5 






1903—04 

578 

138 

460 






1904—05 

578 

158 

549 






1905—08 

680 

163 

564 






1900—07 

653 

165 

708 





1 

1907—08 

638 

189 

80S 






1908—09 

657 

192 

824 






1909—10 

027 

228 

963 






1910—11 

609 

245 

1062 






1911—12 

625 

266 

1136 






1912—13 

688 

285 

1220 






1913—11 

682 

274 

1164 






Average 









1900—14 

620 

190 

752 

23 

U 

7 I 

20 


1914—15 

(551 

277 

1135 






1915—16 

722 

352 

1441 






^ 1916—17 

681 

377 

1578 






1917^18 

6(50 

381 

1614 


27 

1 



1918—19 

615 

349 

1450 


44 




1939—20 

035 

383 

1640 


57 




1920—21 

659 

367 

1580 


62 




1921—22 

692 

403 

1731 

65 

60 

32 

40 

53 

Average 









1914--22 

670 

360 

1520 

50 

41 

24 

38 

29 

Geaeml 









average 









1900-22 

mi. - 

640 

280 

1034 

36 

22 

14 

2 

14 


---a"-'-— «“V —w mua trwuumy BUUOWSen' ■ 

*^* * ^ ^ ^,Jh f «|id P. 449) and the BtejtMto of AtiUdi VcarT 

^ theyMa-'aw*^.' 
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«s neither of these two publications give the required data, we have multi- 
■plied the production figures by the average of the ^‘average declared values 
on export for the years comprised In the periods.^ (Bcview of the Trade of 
India 1921-2 Table 48 p. 69*) 

The above table reveals the increasing production of woven goods, which 
IS very gratifying. At present, the surplus that is left after meeting our home 
demands is exported to Ceylon, East Africa, Natal, the Straits Settlements, 
Siam, China etc. 

The gross value of yarn and cloth produced in 1921-2 comes to Es. 125 
orores; but from this we must deduct for raw cotton consumed; (because we 
have already valued the whole of the production of cotton in part II) and we 
have also to deduct for yarn which is consumed in the production of the cloth. 
This gives us 53 crores of rupees worth of cotton manufactures. In the same 
year our exports amounted to Ks. 151^: crores. Similar calculations for the 
-average of pre-war years (1900-13), war and post-war years 1914-22 and 
the general average for the whole period 1900-22, give us Bs. 9, 29 and 14 
crores respectively. 

Jute: —The figures of the production of jute manufactures are not ob¬ 
tainable.^ We, however, have detailed statements about exports. These are 
Rs. 20 crores for pre-war years (1909-13), Rs. 40 crores for the war years 
(1914-18), Rs. 50, 53, and 30 crores for the years 1919-20,1920-21, and 1921-22 
Tespeetively. ^ To this we have to add for figures of home consumption; and 
from the whole, to deduct for raw material entering into manufactures which 
has already been counted over. The last item is about 26 crores of Rupees 
for 1921-^2. So that if we assume a home consumption of jute manufactures 
to be equal to one-fourth of the exports, ^ and the value of raw material to be 


1 In the case of woven goods only 4/5 ths of the unit value of export, i. 4/5 ths of 

•31, 51, and 41 annas per yard for the first three periods of our inquiry; yarn is valued at 0 
.12, 9 and 15 annas per lb. for our four periods respectively. ' 

2 The Secretary of the Jute Mills Association wrote to us to say that 8U(A statistics 
were not compiled by the Association. 

3 R#vi«w of tbo Trade of Indie in 1921-22, Table 7, p. 48. 

4 Vide Investor*! Indian Year Book 1922, pp. 154-6. 

This gives some figures of; 

The value of Jute manufactures, esyorted from Calcutta to Burma and other 
^oast wrts of India, together with the value of bags and cloth delivered from the Calcutta 
Milly for local and up-country markets:— 


1913—14 Bs. 6,61 lakhs i. e. 1/5 of exports of Jute manufactures to foreign oountries. 
1948-M „ 8,69 „ j.fcl/6 „ » „ 


20 „ 7,66 „ i.e.1/7 

1220 -^. » «»89 „ ». e. 1/6 

i-e.1/5 

But the 4o not iuelufle etpoh oi ettm-factoir aauti&eii 

JaetuxoB b, 3iiU« evttUt XUeutta, not ; experts fnua Mite otL.. 

Mwuinptioii of Oae-fSOui^. . 
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about threo'^fourths the exports, we shall then have to add on balance half 
the value of export as 'Hhe net accretions to value by manufacture/' Thi^ 
calculation is certainly risky, but it may be allowed to pass for want of; 
definite figures. Dividing the export figures by two and rearranging them 
to suit our four periods, we obtain the net value of jute manufactures to be, 
on an average for the 


Periods 

Net Value 
of Jute 

Menuleotures 

Estimeted Meoufaotures 

oth 

Hessians. Sackings 

Bags 

Hessians, Sackings 

Pre-War period 

War and Post War period ... 

Whole period (1900-22) 

Year 1921-22 

(Crores of Bnpces) 

10 

21 

1 

14 

15 

(Million Yards) 

(Million Bags) 

1200 

1500 45 

420 

325 400 

V 

1300 

1300 30 

j 

550 

j 120 360 


Wool. —^In Part II, we have not counted in raw wool as one of the items 
of income from animals. We are therefore free to calculate the value of, 
the whole of woollen manufactures without deducting for raw material. The 
following figures are calculated from the (Commercial) Statistics of British 
India Yol. I 1919<20 and from the Review of the Trade of India in 1921-2. 
p. 47. 



Produetion. 

Raw wool 
eaported. 

Total wool A 
wooilengoode 

Woollen 

rags 

Average for the 

Million 

lbs. 

Crores 
of Ks. 

Million 

lbs. 

Crores of 
Bs. 

Crores of Bs. 

Carpets, 

etc. 

exported. 

Pre-War period ... 

4-2 

*45 

54 

1 

2-6 

1 

3-1 

Be. 2o lakhs 

War Post-war period ... 

10 

1*7 

40 ! 

3*5 

5*2 

» « 

Whole peiiod 1900*22 ... 

6 

*9 

47 

2-0 

3^g 


Year 1921*22 i - 

.. ■ 

re 

32 

■: ,S^6. 

4*1 

M 70 



{ior 

1919-20) 
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SHk:—The foregoing remarks about wool apply also to silk. But tio* 
dgures of silk production are compiled. The export figures taken from the- 
Review of the Trade of India in 1921-229 (p. 47), are : 



Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

1919-2*0 

1920-21 

1921-22 



(In Lakhs of rupees) 


Silk raw •. .. 

42 

39 

41 

1 33 

1 26 

Silk masufacturoB 

7 

6 

5 

I 

5 

3 

Total 

40 

45 

46 

38 

29 ^ 


As there are very few silk factories, and even these are very small ones,, 
we can safely say that the total value of silk manufactured in India and. 
raw silk exported does not exceed 60 lakhs in any year. We shall add in 
Rs. 60, 50, and 40 lakhs for our periods. 

2. Food and drink. —We have already evaluated almost all commodities, 
which can serve as food or drink. Here we are concerned with the net. 
value of the produce of breweries, distilleries, flour mills, rice mills, ice and 
aerated water factories, sugar factories, tobacco factories, dairy farms etc.. 
The net value of the produce cannot be very much, as these establishments, 
are few and small. But these values must be reckoned in, as these factories, 
breweries etc. render commodities immediately consumable, and so are a/ 
final and necessary part in the long process of production. The added: 
values'* we have no means of determining, except for refined sugar, cigar 
manufactures, and beer. 

Refined sugar we have estimated at 123,000 tons in 1921-2 (vide Part. 
H, Ch. 3 ante). This at Rs. 26 per maund, ^ gives us Rs. 8.7 crores. 

Manufaetured tobacco, i.e. cigars, cigarettes etc., can be estimated from 
the export figures, which are between 10 and 17 lakhs. As the consumption 
of cheap cigarettes is increasing fast apace, we may safely make a conserva¬ 
tive estimate of total manufactures to be about Rs. 2 crores (Le. twenty times^ 
the exports). This—deducting half the value for raw material already counted. 
i]i,......^ives us, for 1921-2, 1 crore of rupees. 

The production (in gallons) of beer is given in the (Commercial) flttttie-- 
tics of Billieli India Vol. I (1919-20, p. 52). The last figure reported is 6.6 mil.^ 
lion gaBons in 1919-20. The value of this production, however, is not re¬ 
ported. If yre take cost to be two rupees a gallon we shall get Bs. kdtb 
However, if we are to calculate the ^tal yalue of the production of 
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whieli the emmtry eonsumes the mm would be enomoug. The Government 
gets about Es. 20 crores annually^ (from Excise), by way of receipts from 
license fee, duty and other items. Even if this charge work out as high as 
60 per cent, of the value of production, * the latter would still amount to Rs. 40 
crores. Deducting twice the value of imported liquor, which is between 
three and five crores, we get the value of the liquor, spirits and drug produced 
in India to be about 32 crores of rupees annually! ® 

As for other items, we have already made some allowance for dairy 
produce in Part II, Ch, VI § 9. Flour and manufactures of flour, and aerated 
waters, we may put down at Rs. 10.3 crores at the maximum. 

Thus we get the net value of food and drink manufactures to be:— 

Refined Sugar Rs. 8.7 crores 

Tobacco manufactures Rs. 1 „ 

Spirit and liquor Rs. 32 „ 

Flour manufactures etc. Rs. 10.3 „ 

Total Rs. 52.0 „ for 1921*2. 

For the other periods we may assume Rs. 25, 41, and 31 crores. 

3. Other manufactures.—Leather.— In Part II we have made some esti¬ 
mates of the value of raw hides and skins. It remains, however, to calculate 
the ‘‘added valueof leather manufactures. There are in India 146 tanneries 
and 30 leather works at the present time, but most of them are small ones, 
and are not worked by mechanical or electrical power. There are however 
innumerable local shoe-makers’ shops all over India, and their output must 
also be reckoned in. Sir George Watt ^ considered that the home consumption 
of hides and skins was as valuable as the exports. That was in 1907. With 
the imposition of a 15 per cent, export duty on hides and skins since 1919, we 
are justified in considering the home consumption of the last few years to be 
twice as valuable. On this basis, we have calculated that Rs. 12 crores worth 
of hides and skins are used up in India in manufactures. If we take it that 
in the process of manufacture the value increases by one-half, then we ought 
to add in Rs. 6 crores for 1921-2 as the net value of leather manufactures 

1 Rb. 19, crores about, in 1921-22. 

2 Sir Basil Blackett recent budget speech confirms this percentage. 

3 Giffen gives the drink bill of the U. K. in 1903 at £ 85 million i,e., Rs. 127*5 
CTores. (Eeonosnia laquiriaa aa4 Stadiet, Vol. 11, No. 29.) At the present time 
the figure must be more than double. 

It must be noted, by the way, that the 32 crores given above is only the value of 
the of liquor and drugs in India. The *Mrink bill’% i.e., the total amount of 

n^onoy which the coasumers spend on drink, would be much more than that. For the 
coheumeirB will have to pay in the long run (1) not only this cost of production, but ah^o 
are taally shifted on to them, (3) t profits of owners of liquor ShoM 
and (4) the sale value of imported liquor. The last three items would ihake ahoiher 
M erbres dr total money spent on drink in India Is upwar^of 

aniumlly V, 
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including boots and shoes, saddlery and harness, travelling bags, and other 
leather goods. For the other periods, on a similar calculation, we get Bs. 
5, 6, and 5% crores. Of course, our exports of leather manufactures are 
negligible, and those figures cannot be used for any purpose; 

Baper and Printing.—As regards the quantity and value of paper pro¬ 
duction, the (Commercial) Statistics of British India ^ give us full information. 
In the latest year reported (1919-20), 31,000 tons of paper of the value of 
Bs. 2.09 crores were produced. The average figure of pre-war years comes 
to Bs. 70 lakhs, and of war and post-war years to Bs. 170 lakhs. It is not 
possible to estimate the value of matter printed. There are 229 printing 
presses, including the newspaper presses. If each turns out on an average 
printed matter of the value of half a lakh of rupees per year, the total will 
come to Bs. 1.3 crores. 

Dyes and Oils. —As we have already valued indigo and other dyeing sub¬ 
stances we need only add the accretion to value brought about by the pre¬ 
paration process. But even this is negligible. So also as regards oils, we have 
valued the oilseeds and also most of the essential oils (under Forests). Hence 
nothing remains to be counted in here. 

CShemicals and Drags. —This item too we have almost counted in when 
valuing other drugs and medicines in the previous Part (Ch. IV). Excluding 
saltpetre, chemicals and chemical preparations are valued at between 4 and 
7 lakhs in our export trade figures. Saltpetre is counted in along with 
Minerals in Ch. Ill infia. 

Manufactiires from wood, and of stone and glass. —^There are quite a 
large number of tile and brick factories (467) and saw mills (161) in India; 
there are also 84 glass factories, and 71 quarries and stone and lime works. 
There are over and above these many small brick and tile works scattered 
all over the country, which must not be neglected. In the same section we 
must also count in pottery and cement works. The production must conse¬ 
quently be substantial. We cannot say how much that will be, for no data 
are available on which to proceed. In view of the large demand for these 
articles aU throughout the year and all over the country, wc may assume a 
monthly output worth Bs. 500 on an average in the 1ile«and brick factories; 

1,000 on an average in other works and quarries; and Bs. 1000 ais the 
value of the output of saw mills; (~iie% i.e., alter deducling lf>r 
value: which has already b^n eouuted tinder 

we shall get at^Ut crore. Adding 

idate etc., the total wItt abrat four ero^ u 

. ., „ . ...... ■■ ■ -i.j ■ .-r - 1- — .r- r .V 
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4. Power Supply.—In this connection we ought to speak of coal, petro¬ 
leum, kerosene etc., as well as gas and electric works. But the first three had 
better be treated in the next chapter on the mineral production of India. 

Electric lighting has been introduced in almost all the chief cities of 
India; while the development of large Hydro-Electric Works for the supply 
of power to mills, factoi'ies, railways, etc., is also proceeding fast apace. The 
largest and most important Hydro-Electric Works are of course those of the 
Tatars in the Western (xhaiits, but there are also excellent works on the Cau- 
very falls at Sivasamudrum in Mysore, and on the Jhelum falls at BaramuUa 
in Kashmir. The first mentioned works (including the Andhra Valley Works) 
are capable of supplying Bombay with an energy of 50,000 horse power. But 
with the construction of new reservoirs at two other places and the dupli- 
<cation of the pipe lines at Khandala the supply will be almost trebled. The 
Cauvery Works are capable of supplying 25,000 H.P., and supply power to 
the Kolar gold fields. 

The problem of evaluating the power supply from electricity generating 
works and the few gas works we have in India is, however, a difficult mat¬ 
ter. For some part of the value of power has already entered into the 
"value of goods it helped in manufacturing, e.g. woven goods of such of our 
<;otton mills in Bombay which were supplied with electric power. And it will 
be remembered that in §1 above we have not deducted for power consumed. 
Consequently, we must be careful not to commit the fallacy of a ^‘double 
< 50 unting''by reckoning in the value of the whole of the power supply. 

A fairly tolerable plan would be to omit the value of power altogether, 
And to make no deductions for power consumed, from the value of all our 
manufactures. But this plan neglects the power used in our houses and 
shops and streets, and will not therefore be correct. To allow for this last 
we may put down a figure of Rs. 3 crores, obtained from a rough calculation 
that on an average Rs, 5000 worth of power is consumed daily in each of 
twenty chief cities. The figure, of course, is subject to a ^vide margin of 
error. 

So far as the problem of power supply is concerned '‘no great difficulty 
Appeiars to be experienced in any part of India in obtaining coal or some form 
of fuel at what may be deemed a reasonable cost for ordinary power pur- 
says the Itiduktrial Commission. ^ There are however some limitations 
to tile supply of good coke producing coal, which is confined for the most 
part to the coalfields of Bengal and Bihar; consequently, our motallurgiofl 
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industries are at present not so much developed or distributed throughout the 
country as they should be. Wood fuel can be obtained in sufficient quantities* 
from our forests if properly exploited, but the forests are confined only to 
certain localities. Oil is not of much importance as a source of industrial 
power, but is used for motors and small engines. Even here the oil fields of 
Burma are being rapidly exhausted, and despite expensive prospecting opera¬ 
tions no new fields have been discovered. On the other hand, the use of 
water power in generating electricity is a hopeful sign, and in the long run 
it may perhaps be profitable to bring electric energy to industrial centres* 
even from very great distances where natural features make its generation 
possible. 

5, Engineering Industries.—^Engineering industries arc not of much im¬ 
portance in India. They have naturally sprung up in centres of great in¬ 
dustrial and trade activity, like the ports of Bombay and Calcutta, with their 
numerous mills and factories and their busy traffic. These engineering firms 
mostly do repairing and other incidental work; and the actual output of new 
manufactured goods is little. In this class fall also the railway workshops 
which are numerous and have spread all over India. 

The output from this source cannot be determined. We therefore pro¬ 
pose to add in a sum of Rs. 5 crores on account of the output of engineering, 
establishments, and all the other miscellaneous industrial establishments like 
match factories, rope works, other hemp and flax manufacturing works, arse- 
imls, brush-works, umbrella factories, musical instruments factories, sports 
requisites, etc. 


Summary 


Items 

Pre-war 

period 

War & post¬ 
war period 

j Whole 
j period 

Year 

1921-22. 

Cotton manufactures 

9 

(In Crores ol 
29 

? Bupeos.) 
18 

63 

tTute ft 

10 

21 



Wool & Woollen „ 

3*1 
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*6 

*3 

*5 

•4 
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25 

41 

31 

52 
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5 
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6 
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rd 

1 27^ 

1*8 


from wpod, stone, gkiss, and 

2 

3*5 
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1 ,. 

B5.. 
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CHAPTER in 


The Mineral Wealth of India^ 

1. Metalliferous Metals.—In the matter of minerals Lidia has not been 
"blessed with quite a plentiful supply. Of the precious metals, gold it is true is 
'Obtained in some quantities (between five and six hundred thousand ounces) 
from the Kolar gold fields in Mysore, in small quantities from a couple, of 
other places in Hyderabad and Madras, from alluvial gold*washings in hill 
Streams in Northern India, Burma, and in other places, and from dredging 
operations for alluvial gold in the rivers of Burma. But silver, though not 
absent, cannot be worked on a commercial basis, because of the small quanti¬ 
ties in which alone it can be obtained (in association with lead and zinc) 
in South Burma and the Shan States. 

As to the other 'industrial’^ minerals, iron-ores of rich quality are very 
extensively distributed all over India; but in no place are they so abundant 
as near Jamshedpur, and along the borderline between the Central Provinces 
^nd Orissa. It is said that iron-smelting in India is a very old industry, and 
that it dates even from 1000 B. C. But importations of iron and steel-goods 
have killed the small local furnaces. Several attempts were made from time 
to time in the last century to manufacture bar iron; but either through sheer 
economic causes, or lack of fuel supplies, or (as some say) governmental 
.apathy, these attempts failed, only one company managing to pull through and 
that too at a loss, viz., the Bengal Iron and Steel Co. Recently, the concern 
has been put on a paying basis. The chief enterprise, however, is that of the 
^ata Iron and Steel Company founded in 1907 with a capital of over 3 crores. 
The company is working on a very large scale; it has its own iron mines in 
several places chiefly around its headquarters Jamshedpur, its own limestone 
•quarries, magnesite deposits, and coal mines in the Jharia fields and else¬ 
where, It is fortunate that iron ore and coal deposits are found here in such 
ideal contiguity. The company has about six blast furnaces with an out¬ 
put of over 700 tons of iron per day; it has over 300 coke ovens, and other 
plant for the recovery of by-products; about fourteen different kinds of 
furnaces for steel making, and other mills for the manufacture of rails etq. 
An enormous amount of stimulus was given to the industry during the War, 
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industries are at present not so much developed or distributed throughout the 
eountry as they should be. Wood fuel can be obtained in sufficient quantities 
from our forests if properly exploited, but the forests are confined only to 
certain localities. Oil is not of much importance as a source of industrial 
power, but is used for motors and small engines. Even here the oil fields of 
Burma are being rapidly exhausted, and despite expensive prospecting opera¬ 
tions no new fields have been discovered. On the other hand, the use of 
water power in generating electricity is a hopeful sign, and in the long run 
it may perhaps be profitable to bring electric energy to industrial centres 
even from very great distances where natural features make its generation 
possible. 

5. Engineering Industries.—^Engineering industries are not of much im¬ 
portance in India. They have naturally sprung up in centres of great in¬ 
dustrial and trade activity, like the ports of Bombay and Calcutta, with their 
numerous mills and factories and their busy traffic. These engineering firms 
mostly do repairing and other incidental work; and the actual output of new 
manufactured goods is little. In this class fall also the railway workshops 
which are numerous and have spread all over India. 

The output from this source cannot be determined. We therefore pro¬ 
pose to add in a sum of Rs. 5 crores on account of the output of engineering. 
establishments, and all the other miscellaneous industrial establishments like 
match factories, rope works, other hemp and flax manufacturing works, arse¬ 
nals, brush-works, umbrella factories, musical instruments factories, sports 
requisites, etc. 

Summary 


Items 

Pre-war 

period 

War & post¬ 
war period 

Whole 

period 

j Year 
1921-22. 

Cotton manufactures 

9 

(In Crores of Rupees.) 

1 29 I 

53 

J.ute, ff 

30 

21 

1 “ 

15 

Wool a Woollen „ 


5'2 

j, 3*8 

4*1 

Silk a Silk „ 

*6 

*5 

• *5 

•*4 ■ 
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2d 

41 

1 

52 
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5 

6 
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6 
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2 
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CHAPTER III 


The Mineral Wealth of India^ 

1. Metalliferous Metals.—the matter of minerals India has not been 
hlessed with quite a plentiful supply. Of the precious metals, gold it is true is 
obtained in some quantities (between five and six hundred thousand ounces) 
from the Kolar gold fields in Mysore, in small quantities from a couple of 
other places in Hyderabad and Madras, from alluvial gold-washings in hill 
streams in Northern India, Burma, and in other places, and from dredging 
•operations for alluvial gold in the rivers of Burma. But silver, though not 
absent, cannot be worked on a commercial basis, because of the small quanti¬ 
ties in which alone it can be obtained (in association with lead and zinc) 
in South Burma and the Shan States. 

As to the other ^^industriar* minerals, iron-ores of rich quality are very 
extensively distributed all over India; but in no place are they so abundant 
as near Jamshedpur, and along the borderline between the Central Provinces 
.and Orissa. It is said that iron-smelting in India is a very old industry, and 
that it dates even from 1000 B. C. But importations of iron and steel-goods 
have killed the small local furnaces. Several attempts were made from time 
to time in the last century to manufacture bar iron; but either through sheer 
economic causes, or lack of fuel supplies, or (as some say) governmental 
.apathy, these attempts failed, only one company managing to pull through and 
that too at a loss, viz., the Bengal Iron and Steel Co. Recently, the concern 
has been put on a paying basis. The chief enterprise, however, is that of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company founded in 1907 with a capital of over 3 croree. 
The company is working on a very large scale; it has its own iron mines in 
.several places chiefly around its headquarters Jamshedpur, its own Hmestoue 
•quarries, magnesite deposits, and coal mines in the Jharia fields and else¬ 
where. It is fortunate that iron ore and coal deposits are found here in such 
ideal contiguity. The company has about six blast furnaces with an out¬ 
put of over 700 tons of iron per day; it has over 300 coke ovens, and other 
p^t for the recovery of by-products; about fourteen different kinds of 
furnaces for steel making, and other miUs for the manufacture of rails etc. 
An enormous amount of stimulus was given to the industry during the War, 
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owing to the very large demands of the Government. But since the cessa¬ 
tion of the War demand his naturally fallen off, and profits have dwindled. ^ 

Copper also was formerly smelted in considerable quantities in Southern 
India, in Rajputana and along the Himalayas; but now-a-days very little* 
copper is extracted. The large demands for the manufacture of utensila 
and other things are met almost wholly by imports of copper from abroad. 
The only copper mine of importance in India is in Singhbhum in Chota Nag¬ 
pur; smaller lodes have been worked also at Hazaribag in Bihar. Recently, 
the high prices of copper have led people to direct attention again to this- 
metal and smelting works of modem design have started operations at Singh¬ 
bhum. 


As to other metalliferous minerals there are a host of them, but excepting 
a couple of them they are not found in large quantities. We have lead, zinc^ 
nickel, tin, aluminium, antimony, manganese, tungsten, molybdenum, etc. 
Of these, wolframite tungsten has recently been extracted in very large quan¬ 
tities, principally in Karenni and South Burma, also to some extent in the 
Nagpur district. For this metal there is a great demand owing to its being 
indispensable as an ingredient of the steel used for mechanical engineering 
purposes. Manganese ore is also abundantly extracted; though attention 
to this metal was not practically directed till about 1892, the deposits have 
fiince then been so successfully exploited that India now stands first among the 
manganese producing countries of the world. The deposits are situated prin¬ 
cipally in the following districts: Vizagapatam (Madras), Balaghat, Nagpur, 
Bhandra and Chhindwara (C.P.), the Panch Mahals (Bombay), Jhabna State 
(C.I.) and Shimoga (Mysore). Nearly the whole of this metal used to be 
exported raw; but since the outbreak of the War the two Iron and Steel Com¬ 
panies have been taking considerable quantities for the manufacture of ferro¬ 
manganese. 

Lead and Zinc are not of any importance in India. Small quantities are 
obtained from slags produced by the Chinese in the Northern Shan States^ 
Tin is also to be found in small quantities in Karenni, Tavoy and Mergui (ail 
in Burma). 


2. Carbon and its compounds.— The second group of minerals consists, 
pi car1)oniferous materials, including amber, graphite, coal arid petrolettMt; 
Amber and graphite are produced m very small quantities, the former in IJpp^r 
Biijpna, and the latter in Travancore. 


/fctrokeilaaeni in ’its ptotectioh . 
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Coal is certainly tke most important of minerals in India, The total 
duction is continuously increasing, from 2 millon tons in 1890 to about 20' 
millions to*day. The total value of the output was second to that of gold 
till about 1907; since then it has increased so much that now it is easily the 
first mineral in India. 

Most of the coal is obtained from the Gondwana formation lying between 
the oldest rocks of the Deccan tableland and the alluvial regions of Bengal. 
The Gondwana fields yield alout 95 per cent, of Indians coal, the remainder 
is obtained from the Tertiary rocks of the Extra-Peninsular region, notably 
from Assam. The Gondwana system comprises parts of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, the Central Provinces and the Hyderabad State. The most famous of 
these coal fields run east to west along the Damuda Valley and contain the 
Raniganj, Bankura, Birbhum, Bokaro, Giridih, Jharria, Daltonganj, and other 
fields. Another line of coal seams is along the Satpura Range^ containing 
the Mohpani and the Pench Valley fields. A third clearly defined belt of 
coal-fields is along the Godaveri valley, containing the Warora, Bellarpur and 
Singareni fields. The last belt of coalfields is along the Mahanadi river, 
and contains the famous Umaria and Talcher fields. 

The present total output of coal is about 20 million tons. It was esti¬ 
mated in 1916 ^ that of this, 33 per cent, is consumed by railways, 16 per cent, 
goes for bunkers, 5^ per cent, for jute mills and the same amount for cotton 
mills, 5 per cent, for iron and brass foundries and engineering workshops, 
3V^ per cent, for inland steamers, 20 per cent, goes for small industries and 
for domestic consumption, while no less than 12 per cent, is consumed at the 
eoUieries or wasted. India’s ouiput of coal is still 1/30 that the United 
States, and 1/11 that of the United Kingdom. The average price of a ton 
of coal in Calcutta in 1921-2 is given ^ to be Rs. 17 for Desharghur and Rs. 13 
for Jherria coal, but the average value at the pit’s mouth is only about Rs. 5. 
Owing to the great increase in our output of coal, the imports have greatly 
declined being only about 39,000 tons in 1919-20 (whereas they used to be ten 
times as much before) and valued at Rs. 12 lakhs. The figures for 1920-1 are 
somewhat higher, being 86,000 tons and Bs. 30 lakhs. On the other hand, 
we also exported over a million tons valued at Rs* 1% crores in 1920-1, to. 
Ceylon, the Straits Settlements and other countries; though generally our ex¬ 
ports are about 600,000 tons on an average. 

- Tie Petrolmm resonrees of Irwiia have also be^ ^ve^y Aonsiderably deyer *. 
l^ped last/f^ In the rocks of the Iraniaii aptem on the 

„ ^ .. 
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some oil wells have been working near Attock, Eawali^indi and other places; 
bat the principal sources of petroleum are the rocks of the Arakan system oii 
the east. This includes Assam and Burma. The first boring operations in 
Burma were made only about 35 years ago; but the development has been 
amazingly rapid. The total production of petroleum in 1902 was only 56 mil¬ 
lion gallons, in 1920 the figure stood at 293 million gallons valued Bs. 7.9 
crores. The most productive oilfields are the Yenangyaung, Singbu and Yen- 
angyat wells in the Irrawadi Valley in Burma. At present the oil is brought 
to Rangoon from the oilfields further north, by means of big steel pipes, over 
200 miles long. Our present demands for kerosene oil are met mostly by the 
Burmese fields, to the extent of 103 million gallons in 1919. 

3. Other minerals.— Under this group fall a very large number of 
minerals, like mica, sulphur, phosphates, salt and saltpetre, and also clays 
and other materials like limes, cements, kankar, slate, and building stones. 
The most important are of course mica, salt and saltpetre. 

Of mica India has for many years been the leading producer, supplying 
about half the world’s demand. Before the War as much as 3/5ths of the 
world’s production used to come from India, but the phenomenal develop¬ 
ment of mica mining in Brazil has reduced the proportion of India, and also 
cut off for the most part her American markets. The mica produced in India 
is of a variety technically known as ‘‘muscovite.” It occurs in two well- 
defined regions: a belt across the Gaya, Hazaribag, and Monghyr districts 
of Bihar, and along the Nellore District in Madras. In addition, Ajmere, Udai¬ 
pur, Mysore and Orissa have small workings. The Bihar micas are reputed 
to be the finest in the world. A very large portion mined here is exported: 
71,000 cwts. valued at Rs. 1 crore in 1920-1, and 27,000 tons valued at Rs. 63 
lakhs in 1921-2. 

As for salt, over 65 per cent, is obtained from sea water, about 25 per cent, 
from subsoil brine and salt lakes (e.g., lake Sambhar in Bajputana), and 10 
per cent, from rock-salt beds (as in the Jhelum and Shahpur districts across 
the Indus in the Punjab, and in Kohat in the N. W. Frontier Province). 

The most important production of saltpetre is in the three provinces of 
Bihar, the United Provinces and the Punjab. The chief place where saltpetre 
is refined is in Farrukhabad in the U.P. Upto about 1860, India had a mkW- 
poly in the saltpetre trade; but since then the artificial manu&ctores 
potash in Germany and Nitrates in South America have almost killed the 
Indian trade. 



4. 86itia.-^Ther6 are many kinds of gems to be fonnd in India, 
^agates, beryls, diamonds, jadeites, rubies, sapphires, tourmalines, etc. ^‘^Not¬ 
withstanding the reputation (stretching back even as far as Ptolemy in the 
.European, and further in the Hindu classics) which India has had as a diamond- 
producing country, the output of to-day is very small and comparatively un¬ 
important.*’ ^ The three chief regions where stones have been found are the 
Ouddapah, Bellary, Kurnool, Godaveri and Kistna districts of Madras, in the 
Mahanadi valley (Sambalpur and Chanda districts), and in the Vindhjdan 
system (at Panna in Central India). 

Ruby is found in Upper Burma, and Sapphire in Kashmir. The other 
:etones are unimportant. 

5. Value of mineral products. —^Fortunately, complete statistics of all the 
minerals of India, their quantity and value, are recorded in the Statistics of 
'British India. Vol. I (Commercial). Figures of output are also given in the 
several issues of the Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India, but 
the returns for the Native States are not given in the latter publication. The 
following table has been compiled from the first-mentioned publication, 11th 
issue (1922), pp. 83 to 96. The figures therein extend only upto 1919. But 
the figures of the next year (1920) are also given in the new StatisUoal Ab- 
:stract of British India (First issue, 1923,) which combines within one volume 
the necessary figures of all the five volumes of the old series of Statistics of 
British India. We have accordingly taken the 1920 figures from this publi¬ 
cation, and used them for the year 1921-2, the latest year of our inquiry. 

We need to draw attention to the figures for petroleum. Comparing 
the last several years* figures given in the (Commercial) Statistics of British 
.India with those given in the new Statistical Abstract, we find that there is 
an enormous difference in the figures for value, though the figures of quan<^ 
tily of oil obtained are identical. We are quite unable to explain why the 
latter publication gives almost three times as much value to the yield as 
the former one gives. We have, however, followed the latter publication 
-on the principle that the latest available figures have to be followed, unless 
there is reason to the contrary; also because the Indian Tear Bofdc 1033 eon- 
iirms these figures. 


1. Hollandi, d p. 
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Qnaiitiir mud Value of the Mineral Produetion of Indhi 


Minerals. 

Unit of i 

Quantity. 

Pre-War 

average. 

War and 
post-war 
average. 

Whole 

period 

average. 

tear 1921^22 
(Figures 
for 1920). . 

Quantity. 

Value. 
Bs. lakhs. 

Quantity. 

Value. 
Hs. lakhs. 

Quantity. 

Value. 
Bs. lakhs. 

Quantity. 

Value. 
Bs. lakhs. 

doia 


Thousand Ozs. 

580 

330 

590 

340 

.583 

333 

499 

273 

Silver 


jf 

yy 

74 

1*4 

1415 

34 

856 

20 

2906 

84-3. 

Chromite 


» 

Tons. 

ry 

•9 

25 

4 

15 

2 

26 

8 

Copper 




4 

1*0 

11 

2*4 


1*8 

28 

4*2 

Iron 


fj 

yy 

150 

2*7 

450 

5*7 

240 

3-6 

558 

6*7 

Itead 


fj 

yy 

8-0 

18 

15 

55 

11 

38 

23 

97*6 

Manganese 


9t 

yy 

480 

93 

594 

211 

518 

132 

736 

382 

Platinum (Z<1 


Ounces 

• • 

(S) 

(•04) 

(13) 

(•01) 

•• 

• • 

.. 

• m 

Tin 

.. 

Thousand 

Cwts. 

2 

1*4 

21 

12 

8 

5 

66 

26*6 

Wolfram (Tungsten 











Ore) id) 


ti 

Tons. 

1*2 

14 

3*3 

59 

2*5 

43 

2*3 

14 

Zintib) .. 


fy 

yy 

(3-8) 

(•7) 

(S) 

(1-2) 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 

Graphite .. 


yy 

yy 

3*3 

2*3 

*3 

•1 

2*7 

1*5 

*1 

*06 

Coal 


Million 


10 

338 

18 

721 

13 

453 

17*9 

930 

Petrple«m(«) 


„ Gallons. 

154 

91 

287 

462 

194 

215 

293 

795 

Salt 


„ Tons. 

1*2 

60 

1*5 

143 

1*3 

89 

1*0 

144 

Saltpetre .. 


Thousand 

Cwts. 

291 

29 

420 

69 

330 

41 

310 

56 . 

Magnesite. « 

e • 

yy 

Tons, 

5 

*2 

11 

1*3 

7 

*6 

14 

i*r 

Mica 

• d 

n 

Cwts. 

32 

10 

42 

18 

35 

13 

47 

23*5. 

Monazite .. 

« • 

yy 

Tons. 

1 

5 

1*5 

6*5 

1*4 

6 

1*6 

4‘9 

Jadestone (a) 


yy 

Cwts, 

4 

9 

4 

10 

4 

9 

5*0 

18 

diamonds (c) 


Carats 


200 , 

*3 

87 

*5 

160 

•4 

85 

*4* 

Babiee, aapphires and I 

Thousand 










spinels .. 

•• 

Carats 

•• 

260 

11 

214 

7 

250 

10 

155 

6'2 

Total 

•• 



■ 



2163 


1417 


mi 


NOTES:—(a) Exports only. 

(b) Items within brackets are averages for two or three years only, or even 
stand for a single year. 

(fr) 1^19 WES a record year for diamonds : SIS carats valped at over Jliskhs* 
, , (d) The highest figure is for If 18; thousand |pas valueti ttt o^r 

■ ’ Xe) ' "With regard to the valUii'oi^.Je&olcmmi^ri^sppevi©^ * 














CHAPTER IV 

Other Items of Non*Agricultural wealth 

1. Handicrafts.—The amount of income derived from handicrafts and! 
cottage industries in India cannot be determined because the income is for 
the most part derived in very small and fragmentary portions, being imme* 
diately consumed by its producers. However, the extent of these operations 
may be gauged from the fact that in the matter of textiles alone as many as 
750,000 bales of cotton and 600,000 bales of jute, each of 400 lbs., are esti¬ 
mated to be the extra-factory consumption. To be sure, infinitely little of 
this cotton and jute is used for purposes other than spinning or weaving into 
cloth or making into nets, ropes, mats and other things. 

The principal domestic industries and handicrafts in India are haind- 
weaving, dyeing, calico-printing, metal-working, silk-weaving and serictilture, 
wood-carving, lacquer working, pottery, and other artistic industries like 
ivory-carving and inlaying, etc. The Industrial Commission observes that 
'Uhe most striking features of the Indian industrial life is the vitality of the 
old domestic industries in spite of factory competition both Indian and 
foreign.*^ ^ And again: general review of the evidence tendered to us, 

supplemented by numerous inspections in the towns and villages we have visit¬ 
ed, confirms us in the conclusion that cottage industries are a very important 
feature of the industrial life of India; that they are by no means as primitive 
as they are depicted ^; and that there is no ground for belief that they are 
generally in a decadent State. Such is the importance of cottage industries 
in India that it is stated that more people are engaged in them than in orga¬ 
nized industries, and that the output is not inconsiderable compared to that 
of mills and factories. ® 

The most important of these industries is the hand-loom weaving. The 
yarn employed is now nearly all mill-made, for hand spinning has died out. 
*^It is believed that between two and three million handlooms ^e-at work in 
India and their annual gross earnings must amount to somethmg like fifty 
qrdrea of ^pees*’’ ^ It is therefore certainly not a dying craft as some P<5<>ple 
believe^ oh the contrary it is flourishing and increasing, nay^ even under tllo 
shadow oi the miUsI Of the total quantity of cloth that we consume 
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year, it is estimated that nearly 25 per cent, is woven on hand looms, 25 per 
cent, manufactured in cotton mills, and 50 per cent, imported. ^ This is 
the purely economic side of the craft; while the social and socio-economic bene¬ 
fits that it brings to the worker, by its being peculiarly suited to his senti¬ 
ments, customs and habiis, and by its enabling him to make a decent income 
and at the same time to escape from the evils of the factory life, need not 
be dilated upon here. Suffice it to say, that all over India it is the sole occupa¬ 
tion of over half a crore people, while it is the welcome source of supplemental 
earnings to innumerable lyot families. 

The next considerable domestic industry is metal-working. Herein are 
included half a dozen branches relating to the working of gold, copper, 
brass, iron and other metals. These industries are found principally in Upper 
India. The dyeing and calico printing industries are closely associated with 
the weaving industry. These three together still refuse precedence, as re- 
,gards the output and the numbers employed, to the organized industries.** ® 
Silk-weaving and sericulture are also very old industries but their output is at 
present quite out of proportion to the demand, and so have considerably gone 
down in the scale. Sericulture still flourishes in parts of Bengal, Mysore, 
and Kashmir, Wood-carving is also an important industry, and is carried on 
principally in South India. The manufactures of toys are carried on at a 
iew places in the North and in South India, as at Chanapatna in Mysore. The 
arts and crafts works at Mysore and Bangalore have turned out some unique 
specimens of sandalwood and ivory carving, and ivory-inlay work. Artistic 
industries are chiefly confined to the big cities where they can find a ready 
market for their products. For the development of these industries what is 
^efly required are facilities for training, financial assistance, as by co-opera- 
iive societies, and the provision of new markets for the products. 

The gross value of output of handloom weaving is estimated to be about 
Bs. 50 crores. ^ From this we must deduct, for raw cotton and mill yam con- 
gaumed, about half the amount. This leaves approximately Rs. 25 crores as the 
;iiet value of handloom weaving. For the other industries, we take Rs. 15 

1. Thm H«iid-w*aTiai Indattrr tp. 1.) (Pamphlet published for the Hand-weaving 
Ssuhibit in the Bed Cross Pete, by the Pejpartmcnt of Industries). These statements are 
^rrobptated by facts and figures given in the Report of the Indnstrkl ComnsitioA* 

l. That appendix is styled ^^Statistical Evidence regarding the Bevolopment of 
weaving in India”. Statement XX gives a very clear proof of the fact that the 
jram consumed by handlooms in India was until very recently more than that consumed by 
tnilhij. and that though the latter ^s consumption was increasing very fast, yet even iq>to 
X9X4-5, it had not overtaken the consumption by handlooms. 

2. Tho Rnnd-wonvittg Industry (Pamphlet), p. 8. 

Z, IhdihdWhlndnstidint^ .p.194. The Stat6iaeii4<le. ^ 

1919-8, so that even if It wnc idii^tly eamggcrated Hien, xt will hold j^d for 
j^ees were mmtk highef than in 191^^8* Hence wC accept that figure, r ^ 
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orores, ntAMog in all Bs. 40 <^ores for handicrafts and cottage indostri^J 
The 15 crores for other handicrafts will cease to appear "hijdi” when it 
remembered that the blacksmith, the carpenter, the gold and silversmith, the* 
cobbler, the coppersmith and the potter are, so to say, ‘‘village inrti- 
tntions” quite as much as the patel or headman, the kulkami or account- 
keeper, and the chowkidar or watchman. They are to be found in almost" 
all villages, and there are 720,000 villages in India ! 

2. Transport. —^In the first chapter of this part we have argued at 
length about the question of inclusion or non-inclusion of the value of the- 
added utilities brought about by commerce, in other words, profits of com¬ 
mercial services. We have there stated that the wholesale prices that we have' 
taken really include also a portion of the profits of middlemen and trans¬ 
port agencies, and that for consistency's sake we ought also to reckon in the 
profits made by small traders from the sale of Indian produce. The argu¬ 
ment applies equally well to the transport services. There is theoreticaUjr 
no reason why an arbitrary line should be drawn between the services of some- 
agents and those of other like agents of the same class.. Bather it would be* 
theoretically objectionable to do so. But there as well as here there are insu¬ 
perable practical objections. All profits of transport services cannot be in¬ 
cluded, for (1) some portion is already represented by valuing our production- 
at wholesale rates, (2) some portion is derived from passenger traffic and this, 
is really only the expenditure of the travelling public, (3) some portion is. 
derived from the carrying of foreign merchandise with which we certainly 
have no concern, and lastly some portion is derived from carrying mail and: 
parcels. Therefore, although our railways for instance now generally make- 
huge profits, (viz., about Rs. 4.3 crores per annum on an average for the^ 
last 22 years, although in the last year of our inquiry there was a loss of Bs. 
9 crores), we cannot count in all that sum as in any sense an addition to the 
wealth we have evaluated! The same is true of our shipping although that, 
item is quite negligible when compared to railways. The other items of.' 
transport services, e.g., motor or cart transport in cities is negligible. 

The practical difficulty precludes us from attempting any estimates of 
the added values brought about by transpoirt services and which are not 
altogether completely represented by wholesale prices, although we have re-- 
pUed to th« theoretical objction that these services only levy a toll on the 
community. In any case, what remains to be added in would be a very small 

item. 

8. Tqwa Vtal th ■—The next question whleh shokld naturally crop^ ^ 
here isi Whitt a bff ^t t^e ih<vflme fi»om houses and thai tmban site valuw? to Paast. 
5 tan tias*^^ We haw argued fimt pn^rly 
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:year, it is estimated that nearly 25 per cent, is woven on hand looms, 25 per 
-cent, manufactured in cotton mills, and 50 per cent, imported. ^ This is 
i:he purely economic side of the craft; while the social and socio-economic bene¬ 
fits that it b^gs to the worker, by its being peculiarly suited to his senti¬ 
ments, customs and habits, and by its enabling him to make a decent income 
and at the same time to escape from the evils of the factory life, need not 
he dilated upon here. Suffice it to say, that all over India it is the sole occupa¬ 
tion of over half a crore people, while it is the welcome source of supplemental 
earnings to innumerable ryot families. 

The next considerable domestic industry is metal-working. Herein are 
included half a dozen branches relating to the working of gold, copper, 
brass, iron and other metals. These industries are found principally in Upper 
India. The dyeing and calico printing industries are closely associated with 
the weaving industry. These three together ‘‘still refuse precedence, as re- 
,gards the output and the numbers employed, to the organized industries.^ 
Silk-weaving and sericulture are also very old industries but their output is at 
present quite out of proportion to the demand, and so have considerably gone 
-down in the scale. Sericulture still flourishes in parts of Bengal, Mysore, 
^nd Kashmir. Wood-carving is also an important industry, and is carried on 
principally in South India. The manufactures of toys are carried on at a 
few places in the North and in South India, as at Chanapatna in Mysore. The 
.arts and crafts works at Mysore and Bangalore have turned out some unique 
^specimens of sandalwood and ivory carving, and ivory-inlay work. Artistic 
industries are chiefly confined to the big cities where they can find a ready 
market for their products. For the development of these industries what is 
chiefly required are facilities for training, financial assistance, as by co-opera- 
five societies, and the provision of new markets for the products. 

The gross value of output of handloom weaving is estimated to be about 
Ks. 50 crores. ® From this we must deduct, for raw cotton and mill yam con- 
;sumed, about half the amount. This leaves approximately Es. 25 crores as the 
^et value of handloom weaving. For the other industries, we take Es, 15 

1. Th« Hand-w^aTing Indattry (p. 1.) (Pamplilet publishod for the Hand-weaving 

K^ibit in the Bed Croas Fete, by the department of Industries). These statements are 
.eprioborated by facts and figures given in the Report of tlia Indottrkl Gomngiislottt 
A^^hdix I. That appendix is styled ‘^Statistical Evidence regarding the development of 
BUmdliHnn weaving in India”. Statement XI nves a very clear proof of the fact tt^t the 
jram cbssnxaed by handlooms in India was uhtil very recently more than that consumed by 
iniOsj and lluit the latter^s consumption was increasing very fast, yet even upto 

1014-5, it had not overtaken the consumption by handlooms. 

2. no JBand^wwairiiig Xaduatrjr (Pamphlet), p. 8. 

' Z, fndvatriiJ'Cohi^^ p. IfiC TheHtatejneBi;is f^r/abont' 

10ld-8, flotiMitevem If it was slightly exaggerated it willhold 

!|^ces Were mgeh h%|Mr iianiii 1017-8. Hence we aceept that figure. ' - ^ k ' 
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crores, making in all Bs. 40 erores for handicrafts and cottage industrik:- 
The 15 crores for other handicrafts will cease to appear "‘high’' when It 
remembered that the blacksmith, the carpenter, the gold and silversmith, the* 
cobbler, the coppersmith and the potter are, so to say, ^'village ingti- 
tutions'' quite as much as the patel or headman, the kulkami or account- 
keeper, and the chowkidar or watchman. They are to be found £a almost 
all villages, and there are 720,000 villages in India! 


2. Transport* —^In the first chapter of this part we have argued at 
length about the question of inclusion or non-inelusion of the value of the- 
added utilities brought about by commerce, in other words, profits of com¬ 
mercial services. We have there stated that the wholesale prices that we have* 
taken really include also a portion of the profits of middlemen and trans-- 
port agencies, and that for consistency's sake we ought also to reckon in the 
profits made by small traders from the sale of Indian produce. The argu¬ 
ment applies equally well to the transport services. There is theoretically* 
no reason why an arbitrary line should be drawn between the services of some* 
agents and those of other like agents of the same class.. Rather it would be^ 
theoretically objectionable to do so. But there as well as here there are insu¬ 
perable practical objections. All profits of transport services cannot be in¬ 
cluded, for (1) some portion is already represented by valuing our production* 
at wholesale rates, (2) some portion is derived from passenger traffic and thia 
is really only the expenditure of the travelling public, (3) some portion is 
derived from the carrying of foreign merchandise with which wc certainly- 
have no concern, and lastly some portion is derived from carrying mail and 
parcels. Therefore, although our railways for instance now generally make 
huge profits, (viz., about Rs. 4.3 crores per annum on an average for 
last 22 years, although in the last year of our inquiry there was a loss of Rs. 
9 crores), we cannot count in all that sum as in any sense an addition to the 
wealth we have evaluated! The same is true of our shipping although that 
item is quite negligible when compared to railways. The other items of “ 
transport services, e.g., motor or cart transport in cities is negligible. 


The practical difficulty precludes us from attempting any estimates of 
the added values brought about by transport services and which are not 
altogether completely represented by wholesale prices, although we have re¬ 
plied to tho theoretical objetion that these services only levy a toll on the 
community. In any ease, what remains to be added in would be a very small 
item. 


3. SoWi WoaItl|*~Tbe next question should naturfi^lly crop 

h^is> wh^t about the values ! Iu#m 
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only in inate^rial and tangible commodities produced, that national' income is 
properly measured by the total material production, and that shelter, comfort, 
assistance, pleasure, etc., are not weaJlth and so cannot be counted in in an 
estimate of national income-wealth. On that reasoning, the income from 
houses and urban sites cannot be reckoned in by us. If these properties are 
ajsed by their owners there is clearly no money income. If they are let out, even 
then the money income which the owners derive is really the expenditure of 
the tenants. This expenditure, it is easy to see ultimately comes out of the 
:gross production; so that we should be guilty of a double counting if we 
included these incomes as well in the value of gross production. In either 
case, therefore, we cannot include in our computation the income or ‘‘rent** 
which proprietors obtain from their houses and urban sites, or which they 
would obtain if they would let them out. ^ 

It would indeed be very fine if the nation could increase its wealth by its 
landlords’ increasing the rents from their tenants! But this proposition would 
ibe tjie logical conclusion if we attempted to reckon in the “wealth** from 
houses and other landed property! 


If we had proceeded to estimate the annual wealth of the country by a 
summation of “incomes received**—which is the usual method followed in the 
United Kingdom and in other countries where the income tax system is highly 
developed—^then rents received would have been included in along with wages 
;and salaries, profits, interest, royalties, etc., (cf. Part I, Ch. Ill ante). But 
proceeding on the method of production we cannot count in either the rents 
received or the “rentals** which owner-occupied properties would fetch if let 
out. 


Nevertheless, there is one important aspect of the problem which must 
not be forgotten, viz., the new buildings constructed within the year of in- 
-quiry. This, of course, is material and tangible “production,** and cannot 
be omitted. Upto now we have not counted in the value of the net production 
of building trades,—“net,** that is to say, after deducting for timber, bricks, 
concrete, cement, iron and steel work, and every other “raw** material enter- 
iillg into the construction. ♦ 

The Census of 1901 reports 55.8 million “occupied houses**; that of 1911 
a figure of 63.7. The 1921 figure is not yet out, but at rate of growth 
of the preceding decennium the figure should be in the neighbourhood of 72: 


eetion it maybe noted that housee occupied by their ownera are 
Mncome-Tex CommiesioiH^rB as h soCfce of iajrabie 

mn oth&x m value M, in, 
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million. This means an increase of 9 million houses in 10 years, i.e., (.9) millinn 
in a year on an average. If we take account of the fact that of the 63 million 
houses which stood in 1911, some must have been demolished, the number of 
new houses built in the decennium would be nearer 10 than 9 millions i.e. 1 
million in a year on an average. Most of these houses are certainly very 
small things and huts, and the big buildings are a mere handful. Therefore, 
the average net cost of the houses must be assumed to be a very low figure. 
At Hs. 200 per house, we get Ra 20 erores as the net cost of new houses 
and buildings. The construction of big eostiy buildings cannot materially 
disturb this figure: even if as many as 25 big buildings are constructed in 
each of our 30 cities every year, and the net value of each building is as 
high as Rs. 50,000, the total will only be about three erores and a half. We 
therefore propose to add a sum of Bs. 20 erores for 1921-2 ae the net increment 
on account of new structures erected within the year; and Bs. 10, 16 and 12 
erores as average figures for the remaining periods. This sum, it will be 
easily understood, forms the profits of building contractors and the wages of 
all others engaged in the building trades. 



CHAPTER V 


Smnmary of Part III 


1. Betrospect. —^Having finished with all possible items of wealth that 
can come under the non-agricnltnral section we shall briefly survey themi 
here. 

The wealth that India derives from her manufacturing industries is esti¬ 
mated to be Rs. 186 crores for 1921-2. This is almost exactly one-eleventh of 
the wealth from agricultural production. Of this 186 crores, nearly 40 per 
cent, is contributed by textiles, (chiefly cotton manufactures), and about 
21 per cent, more by handcrafts and cottage industries (where again textiles^ 
figure prominently). Food and drink make up 28 per cent, while leather, 
paper and all other manufactures, together with power supply, make up the* 
remaining 11 per cent. 

The mineral wealth of India is also great; In 1920, which figure being 
the latest is taken for 1921-2, it totalled Rs. 28.7 crores. The Indian Year* 
Bool^ 1923, gives Rs. 32.8 crores for 1921; but as how the value figures are 
calculated is not stated, we do not follow it In that book, petroleum is given 
a very high value which almost accounts for the difference in the two totals. 

A further sum of Rs. 20 crores has been put down on account of new 
buildings and other constructions. This brings the total wealth in Part III 
to Rs. 235 crores for 1921-2; and to Rs. 100, 188 and 132 crores for the three 
periods of our inquiry. 

2. Summary of the value of manufactures. —The following is a brief 
summary of the value of the different manufactures in 1921-2 and our three- 
periods. As for these last, whatever figures are obtained merely by a process^ 
of deduction from the last column, without any separate calculation, are placed 
withiu brackets. 


1. tim Yiar 192^, p. 367. 
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Commodities 

Pre-War 

average. 

War and 
Post war 
average. 

Whole 

period 

average. 

Year 

1921—22. 


(Figures in Of ores of Bupees.) 

Textiles: 





Cotton manufactures 

9 

29 

18 

S3 

Jute. „ 

10 

21 

14 

15 

Wool & woollen „ 

3-1 

5*2 

3*8 

41 

Silk & silk „ 

•6 

■5 

•5 


Food Sc Brink:— 





Befiued sugar 

(3-5) 

(6) 

(4-4) 

8*7 

Tobacco manufactures .. 

‘5 

•8 

•6 - 

1-0 

Liquors, spirits etc. , n 

(16) 

(26) 

(20) 

32 

Flour and flour manufactures 

(5) 

(8-2) 

(6) 

10*3 

Leather „ 

5 

6 

5*3 

6 

Paper „ .J 

•r 

1*7 

1*0 

2*1 

Printing „ ..j 

(-7) 

(1-0) 

(•8) 

1*3 

Manufactures from wood, stone, I 

glass, and of cement .. ‘ . J 

(2) 

(3-5) 

(2-4) 

4*1 

Power Supply (Gas and electric) . .j 

(1) 

(1*5) 

(1*2) 

3 

Engineering and miscellaneous 
industries ,. .. 

(2-5) 

(3*5) 

(3) 

5 

Handicrafts & cottage industries 

(20-4) 

(36-1) 

(25) 

40 

, , , : , 

Total manufactures:— 

80 

150 

106 

186 

To this add: 





Mineral wealth . . 

10 

2P6 

U 

, .28*7,'. 

Btdidin^ etc. .. 

(10) 

1 " 

(10-4} 

(12) . 

20*3 

• '■ '■ >-\f y' ' y . . • 



''!: 'y, , ' ‘ 
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PART IV 


General Summary and Conclusion 

1. Compaiison of the four periods .—We have now completed the 
measurement of the wealth of India, on the method of Production.’’ 
Part II which dealt with Agriculture production, Forests and Fisheries and 
Part III which dealt with manufactures, minerals, handicrafts^ and Buildings 
show together an income of 

Rs. 1106 crores on an average in pre-war years 1900-13. 

Rs. 1862 crores on an average in war and post-war years 1914*22. 

Rs. 1380 crores on an average for the twenty-two years 1900-1 to 1921-2. 
and Rs. 2364 crores for the year 1921-2. 

According to the weighted index numbers prepared by the Department of 
Statistics, the average price-level in the war and post-war period was calculated 
by us, in CJhapter IV of Part II, to be 53 per cent, higher than the average price 
level for the pre-war years 1900-13; that for the whole period (1900-22) 19 
per cent, higher; and that for 1921-2, 114 per cent. Reducing the incomes 
of Uie other periods and of 1921-2 to the pre-war average price-level, we 
obtain;— 

Rs. 1106 crores for pre-war period. 

Rs. 1217 crores for war and post-war period. 

Rs. 1160 crores for the whole period, 1900-22. 

Rs. 1105 crores for the year 1921-2. 

These figures reveal the fact that in the recent years comprised in the war 
and post-war period, the wealth of the country has increased by 10 per cent, 
over what it generally was in years before 1913. As for the year 1921-2, the 
above reduced income figure shows a very slight decrease over the pre-war 
figure, but that is entirely deceptive for the following reasons 

The weighted index number for 1921 is given at a very high figure of 
323 compared with 151 as the average for 1900-13, that is an increase of 114 
per cent. But the unweighted index numbers give us a rise of only 94 per 
cent. Which is the correct one? As a matter of fact the whole system of 
calculating index numbers in India is faulty, and the numbers are untrtiiit- 
w^orthy. Generally if there is to be a choice of evils the weighted index num* 
bets are to be pr^^^red. But even in tSm case the izidex 
-year is the^ 
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series of years . Prom the latter you can get a good idea of the normal piice^ 
level of the period; but the former is likely to be vitiated by some temporary 
causes of disturbance which may make all the difference and cannot be relied 
upon as an unerring finger-post. The upshot of the argument is that it is 
incorrect to take the price-level of 1921 to be so much as 114 per cent, higher 
than the average pre-war price-level; and to make comparisons on this basis 
between the different periods is not only incorrect but entirely deceptive. 

If a signal proof were required for this statement, it is this: for the 
last three years while the weighted index number rises the unweighted one 
falls and vice versa—as we have already drawn attention to in Chapter IV of 
Part II. 


! [Average 

1 pre-war 
Ipnce lewel.] 

1919 . 

j 1920 . 

! 

i ' 

1921 . 

! Belation of 

I the last two 
i columns. 

Weighted index numbers .. 

[151] 

301 

I 

273 

323 

1 Percent. 

-f 18 

Unweighted index numbers. 

[121*5] 

1 i 

281 

i 

236 

- 16 


Now it is commonsense logic that either the price-level of 1921 is higher than 
that of 1920, or it is not. But it cannot be both higher and lower. And if one 
series shows it to be “higher** and another “lower**, the poor bewildered 
economist is no doubt sorely tempted to cast science to the winds and trust 
the “non-scientific** popular feeling on the matter. This, by the way, is that 
prices reached their high water mark in 1919-20, and that ever since that year 
there is a steady decline; also that the present day prices are about 70 per cent, 
higher than those prevailing in 1914 (which year itself had a price-level some 
20 per cent, higher.than the normal for the whole pre-war period). We there¬ 
fore cannot accept the rise of the 1921 price-level over -^he pre-war average 
j)rice-level by so much as 114 per cent. On the other hand, it is also difficult 
to apply the Unweighted Index Numbers (which show a rise of 94 per cent.) 
to test the income figure of 1921-2, while we use the Weighted Index Numbers 
to test the income figures of the other periods. 

But so far as the single year 1921-2 is concerned there is proof to show 
that the Unweighted Index Number cannot be much wrong. The point reveal¬ 
ed by the Unweighted Index Numbers, viz., that there was a steady fall in 
prices from October 1920 onwards, and that the price-level in 1921 was lower 
than that in 1920^ Is confirmed by index numbers prepared by the Bombay 
liabbiir Office^ The annual average wholesale prices (for all articles) in 
m 215 fn 1920 to 195 to 1921, a dodtoe of 9 per dent 
;to o^; i^tati pr^) 
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a beeline from 83 in 1920 [i.e., 83 per cent, rise over July ,19147 
to 73 in 1921, a fall of nearly 12 per cent. These facts make it clear that^. 
so far as the single year 1921 is concerned, the Unweighted Index 
Numbers are more to bo relied upon than the Weighted Index Numbers^ 
At any rate, it is clear that when these latter give, for 1921, an index: 
number very much higher than the one for 1920, in face of proof to the con¬ 
trary, that index number for 1921 [idz., 323] cannot be accepted, and cannot 
be made the basis of our subsequent argument. 

We are therefore not wrong in rejecting the 114 per cent, rise for 1921 
and advocating a maximum figure of 100 per cent, rise only. At this piaxi- 
mum rate, the 1921-2 income figure of Rs. 2364 crores would, when placed 
on the basis of the pre-war average price-level, mean Rs. 1182 crores In other 
words, the total income of the country in 1921-2 is about 8 per cent, higher than 
the average income in pre-war years. This is quite on a line with the l(h 
per cent, increase as revealed by comparing the average income of the war and 
post-war period [viz., Rs. 1217 crores as reduced to pre-war level] with the 
pre-war average income, viz., Rs. 1106 crores. We therefore conclude that* 
it is very nearly the truth to say that the real annual wealth of India in recent 
years is about 10 per cent, higher than what it was in the pre-war years. 




that «Mptly by, iahihg a of" 
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2. Suminary of Quantity Figures.—The following is a complete stimmaiy 
of the quantity figures of production, both agricultural and non-agriculturali 


Commodities. 

1 

Unit of Quantity, j 

Pre-war 

period. 

War and 
Post 

war period. 

Whole 

period. 

Year 

1921-2 


i 

Million Tons. ! 





Rice 


32*0 

33*3 

32*8 

35*1 

W'heat 


S*-l 

9*3 

8*7 

7*0 

Barley 


.3*2 

3*4 

3*3 

35 

-Jownr 

• • ♦! >» • 

6*9 

7*7 

7*2 

7*3 

Bajra 

• • *» V 

3*C> 

3 4 

3*5 

3*6 

Bagi 

• • V ft 

.3*3 

3*4 

3*3 

i 3*5 

Maize 

• • tf ft 

2*4 

2*S 

2*5 

3-0 

Cram 

. . .* ♦♦ 

4*7 

4‘8 

4*8 

i 5*8 

Other food grains and pulses. „ ,, 

10*3 

10*6 

10*5 

1 10*6 


Total food-grains 

75*3 

75*7 

76*6 

1 

1 82*3 

i 

Sugar 

• • ft ft 

1 

2*3 1 

1 1 

1 2*9 1 

2*5 

2.S 


Fruits and Vegetables „ Not ascertainable. 


Condiments and Spices 


Linseed. ... 

Thousantl Tons. 

452 

450 

1 451 

476 

:Sesamum .. 


654 

i 651 

053 

746 

Rape and Mustard .. 


1160 

! 1186 

: 1170 

1262 

•Groundnut 


; 1008 

1 

970 

Other Oil-seeds 

ff tf i 

•1460 

652 

^ 1532 

820 

Total Oil- 

seeds 1 . . 

3726 

3947 

! 3806 

4273 

Cotton 

Million Bales, i 

4*2 


4*4 

4*4 

Juto 


8*7 

' 8*5 

' 8*6 

4*0 

Indigo 

Thousand ewts. i 

71 

i 68 

; 70 

68 

Opium 

„ Chests! 

48*0 

' 18 

38 

14*3 

Tea 

Million Lbs. ' 

240 

! 350 

s 280 

274 

Coffee 


38*1 

37*4 

37*9 

37*2 

Tobacco 


960 

' 960 

960 

960 

Fodder Crops 

„ Tons, j 

48 

76 

: 60 

84 

Hides and skins 

Thousand ,, 

100 

1.34 

. 110 

144 

Milk ,. . .Million seers per day! 

33 

42 

; .36 

46*8 

Cotton: Yam 

Million lbs.i 

620 

; 670 

i 640 

692 

„ Cloth 

,, Yards; 

752 

1 1520 

! 1034 

1731 

. : —Cloth-Hessians ,, ,, ! 

1200 

1500 

1 

1300 

„ „ Sackings 

ft ff i 


i 45 

1 1300 

30 

„ Bags-Hessians 

» Bags { 

420 

{ 325 

! 

120 

•• •« 

ff ff 


I 400 

i 550 

360 

Coal 

Million Tons. 

10 

18 

! 13 

37*9 

Petroleum .. 

„ Gallons 

154 

1 287 

i 194 

293 

Gold 

Thousand Ounces 

580 

! 590 

1 583 

499 

Xrbn-Ore 

„ Tons 

150 

1 450 

240 

558 

Manganese.. 

11^ ff 

480 

1 594 

518 

786 

iklt 

Million Tons. 

1*2 

1*5 

1*3 

1*6 

petre .. 

Thousand Owts. 

291 

420 

330 

310 

Lead 

„ Tons 

8 

15 

11 

19 

Mica 

„ Cwts. 

32 

42 

HS 

47 


1 Bsccludijig the production of urbieh may be taken to be about £ mUHoa 
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The above table shows that production has increased slightly almost alf 
along the line. Of course, as pointed out many times before, the figures for 
a single year are always liable to be disturbed by temporary and transitory 
causes and consequently, there are some noticeable decline in Jute, tea, opium,, 
etc. for 1921-2. But every one of these can be explained or explained away.. 
The decline in these things is however nothing compared to the great increase, 
(over the pre-war period), in foodgrains, oilseeds, and textile manufactures. 
If these increments are valued at pre-war average prices they will be found 
to aggregate nearly a hundred crore of rupees; e.g., 7 million tons more of 
food grains, at an average price of Rs. 80 per ton, gives Rs. 56 crores; 550* 
thousand tons more of oilseeds, at Rs. 140 per ton, gives Rs. 7.7 crores; 70^ 
million lbs. more of yam at annas six per lb., gives Rs. 2.6 crores; 1000 mil¬ 
lion yards more of cloth at three annas per yard, gives Rs. 19 crores, etc. 
This indeed, indicates the true and real increase in wealth, and Rs. 100 crores- 
or thereabouts is the true measure of the increase. This calculation clearly 
proves that the 114 per cent, rise of the price level is erroneous. The produc¬ 
tion of 1921-2 is on a balance found to be slightly higher than the average- 
production of the war and post-war period : Clearly, therefore, their values,, 
written down to the common basis of pre-war price level should stand in* 
about the same relation. This would be so if the index number of 1921-2 is 94 
per cent, (and not 114 per cent, nor yet even 100 per cent.) higher than that 
of the average price-level for pre-war years. [In other words, if the Weighted* 
index number for 1921 is 291 and not 323, i.e., 94 per cent, and not 114 per cent, 
higher than the average number for the pre-war period, then alone the total 
production of 1921-2 would mean Rs. 1218 crores on the basis of the pre-war 
average price-level—comparing with Rs. 1217 crores for the War and Post¬ 
war period average production, scaled down to the same basis.] The Un¬ 
weighted index numbers actually give us a 94 per cent, increase. The Weight¬ 
ed index numbers launch us into the absurdity that the value of production 
in 1921-2, on pre-war prices basis, [viz., Rs. 1105 crores] is not only very 
much lower than the value of the average production in the war and 
post-war period, [viz., Rs. 1217 crores on the same basis]; but is also ©vte 
lower than the value of the average production in the whole period 1900412^ 
[viz., Rs. 1160 crores on the same basis]. This is prima facie absurd! Instead 
therefore, of the index numbers being useful to measure the true incT^se* 
of wealth, we find that our quantity figures are useful to check the index 
numbers themselves! 


It ^ the §nantity that alone can be the indices of the 

crease or decrease of werith, and its true measure* The 
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not correct guides, as the value of the '^standard of value*' itself alters; but 
they are useful in affording a common measure for heterogeneous substances 
which cannot otherwise be added up. 

3. Summary of value figpores.—^The following table gives a complete 
summary of the annual wealth of India in our three periods and 1921-2. 


ITEMS. 

Pre-war 

period 

1900-14. 

1 

War & post 
war period 
1914-22. 

Whole 

period 

1900-22. 

Year 

1921-22. 



(Figures in Orores of Rupees.) 

nice 


353-6 

541*1 

419*2 

696-7 

Wheat 


80-0 

141-6 

101*7 

206*7 

Barley 


20*9 

31*4 

25*1 

47*6 

Jowar 


48-8 

81.6 

60*7 

117*1 

Bajra 


24-5 

44-.1 

31*4 

67*5 

Bagi 


23-3 

.32.3 

26-0 

41*0 

Maize 


16*3 

30*4 

20*4 

47-3 

Gram 


37-0 

61.3 

45*7 

102*5 

Other food grains and pulses 


65-0 

104-9 

79*8 

147*0 

Total food grains 


669*4 

1068*9 

810*0 

1473*4 

Sugar 


36-5 

69-1 

45*3 

95*7 

Fruits & Vegetables 


79*5 

152*0 

112*0 

183*0 

Condiments is Spices .. 


8-0 

16*0 

11.0 

16*4 

Total food crops 


793-4 

1306*0 

978*3 

3768*5 

Linseed 


7-1 

9*2 

7-8 

12*1 

Sosamum 


10-6 

17*0 

12*9 

23*0 

Rape and mustard 


14-5 

22*5 

17*1 

28*7 

Groundnut 



18*1 

l 10*0 

20*5 

Other Oil Seeds 


? 10 o 

6-8 


10-3 

Cotton-seed 

%. 

7-0 

9*0 

8*0 

11*0 

Total Oil-seeds 

.. 

55-5 

82*6 

fi8-7 

105*6 

Fibres : Cotton 


48-3 

89*3 

62*0 

79»2 

Jute ... .. 


28-3 

39*1 

32.2 i 

25*8 

Sann-Bemp .. 


4-6 

6*8 

5*4 

2:3 

Other non-food crops :— 






Indigo 


1-7 

4*4 

2.7 

.4*2 

Other dyeing and Tanning substances 


0*7 

0*7 

0*7 

0*4 

Opium 


9-3 

4*8 

8*6 

4*6 

Tea .. .. .. 


10-5 

17*5 

12*3 

13-4 

Ooffoo ,«* 


1-8 

1*9 

1*8 

2*0 

Tobacco 


12*0 

18*0 

14*4 

20*4 

Other drugs & medicines 


*7 

1*4 

10 

1*4 

Fodder-crops .. 


48*0 

114*0 

72*0 

126*0 

Total ndh-food crops (excluding Oil seeds.) 

163-9 

297*9 

213*1 

281*7 

Total Agricultural produce 

•• 

1014-8 

1686*5 

1267-1 


Deduct for seeds .. .. 

•» 

—20 

,-«8 ' 

25" 


NET Ajg^ricultural production .. 


' 994-8 

1651*5 

3232*1 
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Table Contd.] 


ITEMS. 


Pre-war 

period 

1900-14 


War and 
post-war 
period 
1914-22 


Whole 

period 

1900-22 


Year 

1921-22 


Income from Cattle :— (Figures in croros of Eupocs) 

(Value of Hides and Skins, bones, home, manure, 
meat, milk, accretions to live stock, etc., are taken 
to be ofC-act by the cost of upkeep of animals, so as 
to leave income nil.) ( Vide. pp. 145-7 Sirjira.) 

ADD FOR: 


Total Forest Wealth {Vide p. 157 for 
details for the year 1921-2.) 

Fisheries 

10-0 

1*2 

20*0 

2*5 

14*0 

1*9 

28*0 

3*2 

Total Net Wealth in Part II. .. 

1006*0 

1674*0 

1248*0 

2129*0 

Cotton manufactures 

9*0 

29*0 

18*0 

53*0 

Jute do 

10*0 

21*0 

14*0 

15*0 

Other Textile manufactures .. 

3*7 

5*7 

4*3 

4-5 

Food and Drink (Total) 

25-0 

41*0 

31*0 

52*0 

Leather manufactures .. .. i 

5*0 

6*0 

5*3 

6*0 

All other manufactures, power supply, 
engineering and miscellaneous indus¬ 
tries.) 

6*9 

1V2 

8*4 

15*5 

Handicrafts and cottage industries 

20*4 ; 

36*1 

25*0 

40*0 

Total manufactures .. 

80*0 

150*0 

106*0 

186*0 

Total Mineral Wealth 

10*0 

21*6 

14-0 

28*7 

Buildings etc. 

10*0 

1 16*4 

12-0 

20*3 

Total Wealth in Part III .. 

1000 

188*0 

132*0 

235*0 

GRAND TOTAL .. 

1106*0 

1802-0 

1380*0 

2364*0 


4. The wealth of India in relation to the p<^nlation.—^The above table 
gives us the total net income of the country estimated on the method of pro¬ 
duction. This may be regarded as the gross income of the people, from which 
charges (to be touched upon presently) must be deducted in order to arrive 
at the total income available for enjo^ent to the people of this country. 

The per capita gross income:— 


PERIODS. 

Total 

income. 

Population. 

Gross income per 
capita. 


Crores of Rs. 

Millions. 

Ba 

period 1900-14 

1106 

306 

36 

War apd pbst^war period 1914-22 

1862 

318 


Whole period 1^-22 ,, .. 

1380 

310 



- V..;.. 23:64- 
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As stated in Part II, Chapter I, these figures will each be of for 

different purposes. In the latest year for which statistics are available, the 
gross income per head comes to Ks. 74 but taking the last eight years it is 
Rs. 58%. In the early years of the century and before the Great War it was 
Bs. 36; while the general average gross income during the twenty two years, 
1900 to 1922 is Bs. 44%. 

These figures somewhat agree with Rs. 20 for 1871 (Dadabhai Naoroji); 
Bs. 27 for 1882 (Baring-Barbour); and Bs. 30 for 1901 (Lord Curzon). But 
they do not agree with Rs. 18 for 1898-9, or Rs. 17 for about 1900 (Digby); Bs. 
50 for 1911 (Mr. Findlay Shirras); Rs. 86 for about 1914 (mentioned by the 
Hon. Sir B. N. Sarma in the Council of State in 1921); or Rs. 46 for 1921 
(Professor Shah.) 

Although the gross per capita income is Rs. 74 there is also a great in¬ 
equality of incomes, the highest ones being over a couple of hundred thousand. 
This inevitably means that the incomes of the poorer sections of the popula¬ 
tion is something less than Rs. 74. We have collected no data bearing on the 
distribution of the national dividend, but since there are admittedly very few 
who are rich or even well-off, compared with the millions and millions of the 
j)oor, the average income of the latter may not be less than Rs. 60 per head 
per annum. 

This means Rs. 5 per month. 

Is that the wealth of India or its poverty? 

What can a poor ryot do with possibly less than Bs. 5 per month but 
;starve himself gradually to death? This is a natural question; and it is out 
of this Rs. 5 that he has to pay his taxes, his debts or, at any rate, the interest 
•on the debt, and incur all emergency expenses for sicknss, ceremonies, etc.! 
But there are several considerations which if taken into account may temper 
the severity of this ordeal:—(i) The ryot’s income per head is only about 
Be. 5; but this per capita is the income of a one year old as well! The proper? 
view, however, is only obtained by considering that a ryot and his wife and 
three children together have Rs. 25 for family expenses, (ii) If the ryot has 
a pair of cattle, so much the better for him; it is not out of this Rs. 5 that 
le supports them, for we have deducted the cost of upkeep of the cattle from 
the total income and have found that the two items roughly cancel each other. 
*TherBfore, the Bs^ S income does not carry with it the obligation to support 
^ttle. have generally some small opm>rtunities of proi^^Og 

from forests in ihefe the matter of fuel, materials for hut buRd* 
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But however much these considerations may modify the extent of their 
poverty, nothing can detract from the fact that this poverty is colossal. 

The gross per capita income in India is only Rs. 74 or nearly £5, in 1921-2,. 
as compared with the pre-war incomes^ of 


The United Kingdom 

f 50 

The United States 

£ 72 

Germany 

£30 

France 

£38 

Italy 

£ 23 

Australia 

£ 54 

Canada 

£40 

Japan 

£ 6 


5. Charges on Income.—The net income of the country, or the gross: 
income of the people, that we have measured has further to bear some impor¬ 
tant charges before it becomes available for enjoyment by the inhabitants of 
the country. These charges will be considered more in detail in the next book. 
But it is well to note the nature of these charges, and their approximate- 
amount : 

(1) Clearly the whole of the public revenues are not to be deducted because 
the wealth remains within the country; only, the expenditure is made collective- 
by the state on behalf of its members. But the'*e is a certain amount of the- 
public revenues of India being “drained'' away from India in the shape of 
Home Charges. These consist of payments in England made on account of 
railway, irrigation, post and telegraph, and other stores; interest on debt 
services of all kinds; salaries pensions, allowances, payments etc. for civil 
and military services; and many other things. So far as these expenses re¬ 
present actual stores transferred to India, they are not quite a drain, but the 
item of stores is hardly a fifth of the Home Charges charged on the Indmn 
revenues, Out of a grand total of £27.9 million, in 1921-2, stores representei 
only £ 2, million. 

(2) The next item is the “invisible" drain caused by payments abroad 
on account of shipping, banking and insurance services in connection with 
the transport of ohr merchandise. 

(3) A third item is the return on overseas capital invested in this- 
country. Much of this return on public debt is inelpded under the Homo 

hfit, theve is also some remittance on, private account. f^rivate 
cannot,be determined httt it is also epnisfiderabUk 

The .my;^t^pnt; j^ ordm in compapi^ re^tered in India bijit m^iih^ 
OT wholly; cpiptrojled and operated under n,on-Indian auspices. I ! t 

1 
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(4) There is also to be considered the analogous ease of return on capital 
invested in India but held by companies registered outside India. All profits; 
of these concerns operate as a sort of a drain from India. 

(5) Lastly, there is the payment for imports, but as these are generally 
paid out of the exports this item does not count. 

Professor Shah estimates the drain under all these heads to be about Rs.. 
218 erores. (See Book TI). 

This drain is of course enormous, and takes about Rs. 7 away from the 
per capita income reducing it to Rs. 67 if Professor Shakes calculations are 
correct. The total income of the country is Rs. 2364 erores for 1921-2; as» 
to who gt^ts what out of it we had better leave it to be considered by more 
competent authorities. 

6. Conclusion.—This finishes with the measurement of the Wealth of 
India, the measurement, rather, of the poverty of India’s millions. To dif¬ 
ferent minds different remedies for the reduction of poverty will suggest 
themselves according to the appeal which our results will make to them. But 
it is no part of the design of this thesis **to suggest remedies which could be 
adopted to reduce this poverty.” 

The picture that w(' have depicted, though a dark one, is not too gloomy, 
for it reveals a slight but distinct advance. And there is every reason to hope 
for the better. As agricultural production is the fundamental source of our 
wealth, any improvements in agriculture brought about either by the efforts* 
of the Agricultural Department or by irrigation schemes, and any improve¬ 
ment in the conditions of the agriculturists brought by Governmental action 
or through the agency of co-operative credit societies, and other co-operative* 
organisations, or the active sympathy of the public, will inevitably increase 
the country’s wealth. For in their prosperity lies our strength. And as 
regards our industrial development, this is at present arrested in its onward 
career by the economic chaos in Europe, but with the advent of stable condi¬ 
tion in the European markets there is bound to be increasing demands for 
India’s goods, and a corresponding impetus to our industries. 

But the economic regeneration of a country is always a matter of time. 
Great changes cannot be brought about in a year or even a decade. We have^. 
it seems, still to learn that economic progress can neyer be made hy 
platform oratory or political speculation, and that it is only patient and laiio* 
rious work th^^^ vriH teli We must be prop^red to encounter sti^fglos; 
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years of adversity; it will not be plane-sailing with our barque every 
^rear. Wealth will initially increase very slowly, and our poputation bemg very 
large, the per capita wealth will increase more slowly still* But there is no 
evidence from the past to show that our wealth will not increase. We have 
not been going backwards, nor is it that we are remaining stationary. On the 
‘Contrary, the present inquiry shows a real increase of Bs. 2-2-(; per head in 
Ihe course of about fifteen years:— 


Pre-war period War and Post-war 

Period 

Gross income per head Rs. 36 Rs. 58 8 0 

At pre-war average price-level: Rs. 36 Rs. 38 2 0 

In the long lun^ no doubt, wealth will increase at a faster rate. The ac- 
•celeration is in the beginning always slow, but ‘‘money makes moneyas 
they say. Personally, therefore, we are quite confident about the future of 
the country, and we fully hope that the glorious Star of India will continue 
to shine ever more brilliantly. 


:o 



BOOK II 

TAXABLE CAPACITY OF INDIA 

CHAPTER I 

DEDUCTIONS FROM THE GROSS WEALTH. 

L RATIONALE OF THE DEDUCTIONSFIRST OHAROE 


The valuation of the material utilities produced in India during a year,, 
as attempted in the previous portion of this work, has allowed for only one- 
deduction: The seed or raw material required to produce a given quantity 
of the various utilities is a necessary deduction, which the most cursory con¬ 
sideration is bound to force upon the attention of the student. But there 
are other deductions to be made, besides, which, though not as necessary and* 
fundamental as the seed required to raise the crop, or the raw material needed* 
to produce the manufactured utilities, are nevertheless unavoidable, befpre 
anything like a proper appreciation of the National wealth of India—and its 
ability to bring about a corresponding welfare to the people of India,^—^is ob¬ 
tained. These deductions, when made, will not quite reduce the valuation ta- 
correspond exactly to the REAL wealth of India as distinguished from its 
NOMINAL wealth represented by the gross value figures previously calculat¬ 
ed. The distinction between real and nominal wealth, though quite appreci¬ 
able and intelligible, is largely an abstract, intangible conception, which is 
not satisfied by simply adding to the nominal wealth all the unmeasured and 
immeasureable utilities, and deducting from the same all similar and corres¬ 
ponding outgoings. In the particular case, for example, if we accept, for 
the measurement of the total material utilities produced or available in India 


in a year, the formula that: the sum total of material utilities (X)=:The home 
prodi^crion of material goods (A), PLUS imports of foreign commodities 
mmm th« ea3K>irt& of .diwestiQ produce (C). we would wu fi“d, f 


; -eourBe. of 
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no one exactly can say what proportions. Conversely, the value actually 
Teceived by the Indian producer of the commodities exported from India 
must necessarily be much smaller than appears on the records, since the 
*^export valuation represents the pric^ of the commodities exported at the 
-point of embarkation, which include a good many middlemen's charges as 
wdl as railway freight and other transport charges that do not go to the 
actual, original producer. Hence, quite apart from any detailed considera¬ 
tion of the character and consequences of the various imported and exported 
.articles, it follows that the Indian producing community, instead of being 
tbe richer by the growth of the foreign trade, is actually the poorer, inasmuch 
as its imports cost it nojueh more than its exports fetch to the producers proper. 
"The above formula of 


X (Net production in the hands of the producers)=A (Total Domestic 

production) -f B (Imports) — C (exports) 
would read in terms of money valuations, something like this:— 


X=2300 Crores of rupees : 
A^2400 ,, ,, ,, 

300 ,, ,1 

400 „ „ 


1 

} 2400+300—400=^2300. 

I 

J 


This is an argument capable of very serious misapprehension, which ac- 
«o6rdingly, must be handled with the greatest care. For the increase in value 
or cost of the imports to the ultimate Indian consumers would, if shown in 
the above equation by, say, simply doubling the figure obtained from the offici¬ 
al records, seem to increase the total value of the utilities available in India. 
But in such a representation the fact that the Indian people have to pay more 
for these imports than the figures at which they are represented in the Customs 
House statistics is utterly lost sight of. A proper, correct conception of the in¬ 
creased cost to the Indian consumer of these foreign imports can only be gained 
by adding to the amount of the exports—with which only the imports have to 
be and are paid—from India; so that, in the above equation, retaining the 
figure of the imports at 300 crores in round figures, we can get a more cor¬ 
rect idea of the real cost to the Indian consumer by adding to the deduction 
under JB^orts. On the other hand, for the exports of Indian produce, the pro- 
vducer receives much less than is presented iti the final export values ad i^eorded 
in official statistics. But the fact of that uiiderpayment—which is a ctoiai# 
.sacrifice on the the Indian producei^must be distinctly imd a^^ 

caliy showni a^^ can <mly be yhotm if we make a ftirtiier 

to, ^aefeotmt '■ joF'aM'; the' ehar^'of*^■'1ife^''Widdlmen* ■between^ 
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producer and the final exporter, say of one-fourth the values of the Indiah ex^ 
ports. ^ Hence the above equation will now read: 

X or the net residue of the’production which remains in Jthe hands of 
producers, 


=A (total Indian Production) = 

2400 

Crores 

+B (The Imports into India) = 

300 

ff 

—The additional cost to the final 

consumer. zz: 

300 


[ C (The exports from India) = 

400 

if 

\ —sacrifice or underpayment 
j to the Indian producer of the 

t exports. zz: 

100 

tf 


X—2400+300—300—(400—100) =2100 crores of rupees* 


1 The argument in this section is based upon the well known difference in wholesale 
prices and retail prices in the case of imports, and the corresponding difference ia the price 
of produce as measured at the place of production—valuing off the field ; and the price of the 
same stuff aa Iheasured at the point of exportation. Statistics in India are too meagre to 
give an exact basis for measuring the difference between wholesale and retail prices ; and so 
the assumption in the text of a fifty per cent, increase in cost to the ultimate consumer of 
foreign iihpbrts may not be absolutely accurate, and is not supported by any publi^ed 
etatisties* But, apaa^t from a few articles like machineiy, miU-stores* Iron and Steel goodiiL 
Imj^rCed ^nd consumed in bulk by powerful importers, every day experience tolls us that me 
prices of common articles: of general consumpticm imMten more than double 
udiolesale prices. In any c§8e, the %ures in the text are only pro ^^rma figures. 

It is impossibie to j^ve an objective basis for evalpatiiig this allowance* But taking 
at inmii^ueo and' bhb'kdFi ehargOs at '5'per eei^« aM'' 

itoorobanta’v|n?ofit8nt:l$.pife^:0fiidi^,|fc|n^talwonid,^^ ' 
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But the deductions we are here chiefly concerned with do not concern? 
such intangible factors as those instanced above. For the real economic con¬ 
sequence of the growth of foreign trade upon the material welfare of the- 
community concerned depends not on the volume of the trade but rather on 
the character of that trade. If the exports from India were not, as to-day, raw 
materials and foodstuffs, but rather consisted of the surplus of manufactured 
goods, the double injury to this country, of her resources prevented from 
being fully developed and the value obtained in exchange by the Indian pro¬ 
ducer being much less than the recorded figures of exports show, would at least 
be minimised and be confined only to the latter sacrifice. But the loss 
or injury involved in our resources remaining undeveloped is essentially in¬ 
tangible, incapable of any concrete money valuation. In the measurement 
of annual wealth of India, as attempted in this work, we can find no room for 
such factors. We have, accordingly, to confine our attention only to those 
factors of addition or deduction which admit of a fairly accurate or reliable 
money valuation. And the deductions now considered are necessary to be 
made, not because without such deductions the produce of the country cannot 
at all be raised or brought about, but because they are the inevitable condi¬ 
tions for carrying on our task of production at all. If an analogy could make 
the idea clearer, we might suggest the case of debenture-holders in an indus¬ 
trial concern, who have been given a general, floating charge on the property 
of the concern, and whose claim to the stipulated debenture interest must be 
satisfied before any distribution of the income of the concern can be made 
amongst the proprietors thereof. The interest claim is a first charge upon 
the receipts; and, similarly, the deductions we are going to notice here are a 
sort of a first charge upon our gross total wealth. The analogy may even be 
pushed a little further without any serious disadvantage. Granting that capi¬ 
tal is as essential in production as labour, the claim of the debenture capital 
to rank on a par with the rest of the proprietors’ ordinary capital is untenable 
in our eyes. As a rule, debenture capital represents working capital required 
by such a concern for its day-to-day needs owing either to defective banking 
organisation in the community, which necessitates such a permanent or long 
term charge instead of a short-time charge for Bank cash credit or overdraft j. 

what is more likely, the assertion of the capitalist’s innate greediness which 
seeks to keep the largest possible proportion of the gains to itself, and there¬ 
fore under-capitalising the concern in the first instance, hoping to make 
for the deficit by such devices of allowing only a fixed charge on the profits- 
instead of a full and equal share in the gains. The very fact of such manipu^ 
lations as these ought to suffice to show that eten in the capitalist’s owp eyes 
the debenttire^lM^sr does not rank on a levd with the oidinasy 
k not as wentiaj and indispensable as the ordinary eapitalkt in ^ tudc tdt 
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production. Under contractual obligations, this first charge must be met 
before the profits can be distributed; but that does not prove that the cause 
of that charge is a factor in the production carried on by the concern. The 
deduction from the gross annual income of India noticed below are, simi¬ 
larly, in the nature of a first charge which is due to a series of political and 
economical considerations not directly helping or bearing upon the process or 
volume of production in India. 

2. THE ROOT VICE OP MONEY VALUATION 

Before, however, we begin noticing seriatim the deductions, it must be 
recollected that the value of the total national income of India, including the 
Native States, was, in 1921-22, according to our calculations, 2364 crores of 
rupees, which, at the level of prices prevailing at the pre-war average 
would amount to only 1105 crores. This figure stated in round tenns is slightly 
different from the more precise figure worked out ante, Book I, pp. 194-6. 
The figure given here seems to show that the real wealth has decreased, where¬ 
as on the pages referred the argument tends to show that there is an increase. 
The increase however is very slight, and does not materially affect the argu¬ 
ment. The same fact put in another form would mean that the average per 
capita income in 1921-22 has been calculated to be Rs. 74, which, at the pre¬ 
war level of prices, would equal only a little over Rs. 38. This is not a ded”^- 
tion but a modification, which must be clearly borne in mind. The mere rise 
in money values does not by any means indicate a corresponding growth of 
the wealth of the community. In this particular case, if we eliminate this 
disturbing influence, th(‘re seems no appreciable increase in the annual mate- 
liai production in India. We shall have occasion more fully to refer to this 
aspect in a later chapter. Here it is enough to point out that while the 
money values of the material products raised in India may show a great in¬ 
crease over a series of years, the quantitative aspect does not show any great 
or substantial improvement. If the prices of Indian produce have risen in 
the last few years, and if the whole of the increase may be assumed to go to 
the producer,—a manifertly absurd assumption—the Indian producer is not 
necessarily better off correspondingly. He has probably an increased drain 
upon his resources in the shape of his various outgoings even greater than the 
increase in the money value of his resources. 

3. DEDUCTIONS SPEdFIOALLY CONSIDERED. 

The deductions specifically considered may be divided into 2 groups ac- 
coi’ding to the causes or circumstances which necessitate them: Political and 
Economic. This description is apt to be misunderstood without a word of 
caution. It is not to be presumed that what we call here Economic deduc* 
tions are alone the proper reasonable deductions, while the Political deduc¬ 
tions may be considered as specious and arising out of some unjustifiable pre¬ 
judice. We define deductions in this connection to be all those charges which 
u 
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mast b6 met, under the unavaidable obligations of our present social organi¬ 
sation, before the producer or the community as a whole can enjoy the pro¬ 
duce. In other words, these are definite outgoings from the country which, 
once they leave our shores, are finally lost to the country; and as such to be 
distinguished from those other outgoings or disbursements which nevertheless 
remain in the country. The former definitely affect the volume and even the 
process of production; the latter constitute only a problem in distribution, 
because it is merely a question of shifting a given part of the produce of 
the community from one section to another of its members. The division of 
these outgoings or deductions into the two groups of Political and Economic 
have, accordingly, nothing to do with the prejudice or misconception of the 
author, but simply relates to the nature or complexion of the circumstances 
which are mainly responsible for one or the other of these deductions. 


4. THE PUBLIC REVENUES—ARE THEY A DEDUCTION? 


To illustrate our meaning let us take an example—that of the public 
revenues. These payments are made now-a-days in money, but must ultimate¬ 
ly come from the common fund of the total national production of material 
commodities. They constitute a compulsory demand which, in the theory of 
the pubic law of most modem communities, are regarded as a first charge 
which must be met irrespective of the gain or loss to the payer. In the 
majority of cases they are taxes or compulsory deductions from the wealth of 
private citizens demanded by the State for the service of the community. And 
even in cases where—as in the Postal, Railway and Irrigation charges of the 
, Indian Government—^there is a pretext of correlating and justifying the charge 
by the service rendered, the fact that the individual has practically no option 
but to pay the charge fixed by the state if he wants that service at all, makes 
these charges really indistinguishable from the taxes more properly so called. 
In this method of reckoning, the total revenues of India, as shown in the sub¬ 
joined table, ought to be regarded as a charge upon the resources of the 


Year. 

Be venue Ks, 

1911—12 

1,24,25,36,247 

1912—13 

1,30,28,38,885 

1913—14 

1,27,81,07,626 

1814—15 

1,21,73,64,887 

1815—16 

1436,62,03^048 

191)^17 

1,47,07,56,443 

1817—18 

1,68,88,35^204 

1!»1S—18 

1,64,88,66,160 

1818—20 

1,87,48,59,318 

1820^ . 

245,01,84,005 


people. These figures do not tell all 
the tale. For since 1921-22 the pro¬ 
vincial revenues and expenditure have 
been completely separated from the 
Central finances, and the former as 
well as the latter have been consi¬ 
derably augmented. The total demand 
from the people, moreover, is further 
understated to the extent that the 
railway income of the atate i# 
only as net receipts, ia, gj?os» 

U98 all the worldmg 
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'The real total collected from the people, if it were to be correctly represented, 
ought to give the full receipts of the railway ^ and other similar commercial or 
earning departments of the Government of India, which would thus make a 
total deduction, according to this method of computation, of close upon 300 
crores per annum. 

But even this figure of 300 crores does not represent the total demand 
on account of the state from the people of India. This is only the revenue of 
the Central and Provincial British Governments in India. The revenue de¬ 
mands of the so-ealled 600 odd native states, varying from six crores per 
annum of the Nizam to a few thousands of a petty seventh-rate chief in 
Kathiawar eanno^ in the aggregate be less than 75 crores or an average of 
121/^ lakhs per State. ^ As the computation of the wealth of India has in 
the first part of this work been mad^^ with reference to the whole of India, 
British territories as well as Native States, it is but proper that we should 
include the whole also of the public revenue denu'ud, which must be paid 
before the producer can enjoy the fruits of his labour. 

These figures are compiled from various administration Beports, and 
are almost in every case an nnder-statement. Besides they do not include all 
the states. Our estimate of 75 crores is anything but an exaggeration. Munici¬ 
pal and other local bodies revenues are also not included. 


5. THE HOME CHABGES 

From a gross total produce valued in 1921-22 at 2396 crores, if we deduct 
the 375 crores odd required for the maintenance of the state in India, the 


1 The gross Railway Receipts in the last few years and the net railway revenue taken 
45 redit for in the Budgets of the Government of India have been:— 


Gtoss. 


Net. 


1921—22 

1922— 23 

1923— 24 

1924— 25 


Rs. 81,94,00,954 
„ 93,48,55,002 
„ 94,45,29,000 
„ 97,26,84,000 


Rs. 15,20,82,829 
„ 26,82,98,476 
„ 32,37,87,000 
„ 29,74,93,000 


2 Compare the following compiled from the Indian Yaar Book, 1923, and from the 


JPinannial Statemants of Mysore, Hyderabad, Baroda &c.: — 


State. 

Revenue in 

State. 

Revenue in 

lakhs of Rs. 

lakhs of Bs. 

Hyderabad 

600 

Madras States 

290 

Mysore 

313 

Bombay „ 

450 

Baroda 

208 

Bengal „ 

56 

Baluchistaii 

17 

Bihar ,, 

70 

Eajptttana States.. 

500 

U. P. „ 

86 

Central India .. 

243 

Punjab „ 

300 

Kashmir 

95 

C. P. 

44 


Hm 


W6 




327h 
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produce left to the people would bai'ely amount to Rs. 2000 crores in value^ 
even at the inflated prices of 1921-22; and possibly less than a thonsan(f 
crores at the pre-war level of prices. The deduction, however, is unjust in 
its entirety. For a portion of the produce or values taken up for public 
purposes in this way would be returned again to the public in the shape of 
public expenditure. It is a simple transference of values from one section 
of the people to another, though a microscopically smaller one. It is at best 
a problem in what the economists style distribution of the national dividend^ 
to which we shall refer in greater detail in another section of this work. 
For the present it is enough to note that since not the whole of this amount 
of public revenues is spent away from the people of India, we cannot consider 
the whole of that amount as a just and proper deduction from the wealth 
of India. But by the same reasoning that amount, if any, which is finally 
taken away from this comitry and spent beyond its frontiers, without any 
chance of its people receiving any part of the benefit of that expenditure,, 
must necessarily be regarded as the proper, just, valid deduction from the 
wealth of India. The Government of Indians Home charges are the most obvious 
and considerable instance of this kind, which is almost entirely unbalanced 
on the other side by any corresponding receipts by India on the other hand. 
It is true that if the total Home Charges of the Indian Government were 
analysed, a material equivalent would seem to be obtained for that part of 
it which goes to the payment of stores imported on account of the Government 
of India. But if we must subtract from the total amount of the Home Charges 
the figure representing the stores obtained for India, wc must also remember 
that of the expenditure incurred in India itself out of the rtwenues of India, 
a very considerable portion goes to remunerate the servict^s of non-Indians 
whose savings—if not the total emoluments—are destined eventually to be ' 
drained away from India when the recipients of these emoluments or the 
owners of these savings finally leave this country and retire from its service. 
Not, indeed, the entire amount occurring in the Accounts of the Government of 
India and described as Salaries and Expenses of Civil Departments'* and the 
‘‘Miscellaneous Civil Charges" is incurred in payments to riun-Indians. But 
the fact that, until quite recently, the bulk of the Indian public service, in almost 
every department, in every superior rank, was manned by non-Indians who 
did not and would not make India their permanent home, coupled "vvith the 
large outlay made on the non-Indian section of the army in India, warrants- 
the assumption that the net deduction under the head of the* 
Home changes from the gross annual income of India need not be 
modified in consideration of the material utilities obtained in respect of the 
stores. The following tables give an analysis under principal heads of tfce 
expenditure of the Government of India incurred in England vidiieh in 1920*21. 
totalled Be. .46,44,67,635 and in 192122 was Bs. 46,22,99,693. But this Aginre; 
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IS exclusive of the Home charges of the Provincial Governments which totals 
Rs. 2 crores in round figures. ^ Altogether, then, the total amount tafcen out 
nf India owing to political causes or influences in 1921-22 could not be less 
than Rs. 50 crores, which must, therefore, be our first deduction from the 
gross total of the Wealth of India. 


Home Charges 


Year. 

Debt. 

Civil 

Exp. 

Military 

Exp. 

Stores. 

Miscel¬ 

laneous. 

Total. 

1911-12 

£ 

32,270,186 

£ 

2,990,159 

£ ' 
4,439,533 

£ 

1,241,281 

£ 

16,498 

£ 

19,957,637 

1912*33 

11,463,738 

2,948,556 

4,449,007 

1,356,708 

9,563 

20,279,572 

1913-14 

11,207,752 

3,016,457 

4,512,047 

1,503,388 

12,029 

20,311,873 

1914-15 

11,628,435 

2,801,874 

4,200,145 

1,428,646 

89,498 

20,208,598 

1915-16 

11,885,678 

2,604,970 j 

4,257,637 

1,313,157 

47,652 

20,109,094 

1916-17 

11,758,883 

2,723,494 

3,754,735 ; 

2,696,199 

212,316 

21,145,627 

1917-18 

15,890,513 

2,633,937 

3,727,275 

3,302,046 

505,286 

26,066,057 

1918-19 

14,188,121 

2,566,689 

4,146,726 

2,144,717 

583,242 

23,629,495 

1919-20 

13,352,827 

3,259,885 

5,336,817 

3,445,268 

146,511 

25,541,288 

1920-21 

13,178,733 

3,767,427 

7,634,970 

6,274,308 

109,071 

30,964,509 

1922-23 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1 30,579455 


Salaries & Expenses of Civil Departments 



Year. 


Civil Department. 

— 

Miscellaneous. 

Total. 

1911-12 



Bs. 

24,69,92,497 

Hs. 

7,34,82,347 

Bs. 

32,04,74,844 

32,42,24,799 

1912-13 



25,03,31,320 

7,38,93,479 

1913-14 



26,90,12,981 

8,10,57,065 

35,00,70,046 

36,33,20,403 

1914-15 



28,36,49,652 

7,96,70,751 

1915-16 



28,30,23,227 

7,69,30,122 

35.99,53,349 

1916-17 



28,62,18,444 

8,12,14,088 ! 

36,74,32,532 

1917-18 



31,28,30,512 

8,87,80,608 

40,16,11,120 

1918-19 



35,53,23,266 

9,43,91,649 

44,97,14,915 

1919-20 



38,71,92,012 

45,56,93,177 

9,81,46,988 

48,53,39,000 

1920-21 



11,24,84,715 

56,80,77,892 


iVble.-^The average of Civil expenditure on salaries, allowanees and establishments for 10 
years comes to Bs. 40 crores per annum, while the average of stores amounted only to Bs.3*7 
erores per annum in the same period. It is true the stores figure since 1920-21 has grown 
-ormouidy till in 1922-23 the^total imported stores amounted to Eb. 13‘48 crores. But the ehar|^ 
on account of civil salaries, allowances and establishments have grown also; and if wo add 
to that the cost of the European army in India, the amount actually drained out or even- 
luab^ drainable out of the Country would be far in excess of the stores received*?, And 
this qtiito independent of the complicated question as to the margin of profit Itept by ihe 
foret^ers on the stores of the Government of India* 

1 Aeeording to the Beyised Estimates of 192344 the total gross Home Char|^ bf the 
neveral Proyinclal <k>vorntnentS in in^ nmonnted id ^ ^ ‘v: ’ 
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A word of caution or explanation may be added here to prevent a most 
likely misapprehension on this point. The Home Charges of the Grovemment 
of India may be regarded as counterbalanced by the goods or services received 
in exchange; and may be taken, in the accepted language of modem econo¬ 
mists, to constitute the invisible imports for which we have to pay in goods 
or money. This, in fact, is the view held by the official apologists of the 
existing regime, while a diametrically opposite view is adopted by the Indian 
nationalists who cannot find any equivalent in the services of English soldiers 
and civilians received in exchange and remunerated at such disproportionately 
heavy rates. To those, however, who admit these services have to be remune- 
rated, the real issue in the controversy is rather the proportion between the 
service received and the return or remuneration made, complicated further 
by the additional question whether the corresponding service could not be 
performed by Indians, and so the drain or deduction now taking place 
avoided. In the method of computation adopted in this work, however, the 
point at issue is altogether different and perfectly simple. In valuing the* 
wealth produced in a given period in India, we have altogether left out of our 
calculation all services, on the clear basis that since all services are ultimately 
to be remunerated from the same fund of material utilities produced in a 
given period in the community, we would be falling into the eiTor of count¬ 
ing the same thing twice over if we added the value of services to the value 
of the objective material utilities produced. There is, therefore, no question 
in this connection whether or not the services received in exchange for the 
Home Charges can justly be said to be equivalent to the money values paid- 
for them. All we have to note is that these Home Charges are in the nature 
of an encumbrance, a mortgage charge in our national annual income, which 
must be deducted before the income can be enjoyed. 

Another deduction of a somewhat similar character is the expenditure, 
now steadily increasing every year, of the Indian princes outside India. This 
is a vague item, since no reliable figures can be had on this item, Crenex*ically, 
also, it is more akin to the economic deductions mentioned and discussed below 
than to the political deductions comprised in the Home Charges. It is the more 
fit to be discussed under the economic group since we can there lump it with 
tjie similar item of expenditure incurred by Indians other than princes visiting 
foreign countries, and set off the total by the expenditure on analogous 
count made by foreign visitors to India. It must, however, be recojgnised 
that eh^ges on this account are not, necessarily or strictly speaking, m 
nature ctf the first charge that must be deducted before the national inedmo ci|n 
1>e enjoyed ; thWgh, of course, in the analysis, they are Ontgoi^il, 

therefore deductions, which must be made before a correct apj^reciation C4n W 
• uf the na&nal India-'.'' lSi^a'ah^li;r0yeri'''to - 
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The other cognate question as to whether or not the entire revenue re* 
ceipts of the Indian States and Governments can be regarded as a just deduc- 
tion has already been referred tO; but cannot be answered without reference 
to a consideration of the details of revenue and more particularly of expendi¬ 
ture, i.e., the use made of the revenues raised, which we shall leave over 
for discussion in the chapter dealing with the Incidence of Taxation in India, 

6. EOONOmO DEDUCTIONS 

The other cognate question as to whether or not the entire revenue re¬ 
ceipts of the Indian States and Governments can be regarded as a just deduc¬ 
tion has already been referred to, but cannot be answered without reference 
under four main heads : 

I. Pa3rment8 of Interest on Foreign Capital invested in India in ana 
through private agency. From this head we must necessarily exclude pay¬ 
ments on account of interest for capital borrowed abroad by Government, 
which is already included in the Home Charges. The item, moreover, deals 
only with the strict Interest receipts of foreign capital, and has no concern 
with the profits and other incidental gains of foreign capitalists doing busi¬ 
ness in India, which is an independent and an extremely difficult item to 
compute. 

II. Payments made by India, directly or indirectly, on account of the 
shipping service, both in cargo and passengers, in overseas as well as in the 
coastal trade. As these services are almost wholly owned by foreigners, the 
amounts paid, in whatsoever form, must rank as deduction from the gross total 
of the material utilities produced in India in a year. 

III. Payments on account of commissions for banking and allied ser¬ 
vices in connection with our foreign overseas trade, which are also almost 
wholly managed by foreigners, and which must consequently rank as deduc¬ 
tions as well. 

IV. Profits and earnings of foreign merchants, professional men, and 
the savings of high Ctovemment officials, civil and military, who are not per¬ 
manently domiciled in India, This deduction must, of course, take account 
not of the total earnings, but only of the surplus profits, or rather that portion 
of it which is remitted abroad. As already remarked, this is a very tricky 
item to estimate with any approach to accuracy; but still, without making 
some sort of an allowance for it, we can scarcely be said to have arrived nt 
a correct figure of the net wealth of India. 

To these four myiin grou^ may be added a fifth smaller miscejllj^^i^ 
gr<mp of payments made by India on accoimt of Ind^ princes, stud^ts, 
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merchants and others travelling abroad, counter balanced by receipts from 
foreigners visiting this country, or from Indians habitually residing and earn¬ 
ing abroad and bringing or remitting their savings to this country. 

Let us see how much we should have to deduct in terms of money on ac¬ 
count of all these heads. 

I. INTEREST ON OVERSEAS CAPITAL 

Payments on account of Interest on Overseas capital have been recent¬ 
ly computed in the following way by Mr. G. Findlay Shin’as in a paper read 
before the Indian Economic Conference. “The degree to which India makes 
nayments annually for overseas capital invested in this country in the form of 
Interest has been arrived at by a detailed examination of the extent to which 
Great Britain has made foreign investments over a series of years. Estimates 
of incomes derived from British capital invested abroad are based upon in^ 
come tax ctSitistics published by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, and 
show the amount of income derived from certain classes of investments which 
come under the puiwiew of the Income tax authorities. The income which 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue earmark as coming from abroad is 
that received from Indian, Colonial and foreign Government stocks, municipal 
securities, and railways; but the Commissioners of Inland Revenue do not 
ascertain the additional income Great Britain derives from her investments in 
a vast number of miscellaneous undertakings, such as mining, mortgages, 
banking, tramways, telegraphs, telephones, jute, cotton, oil, rubber, and ni¬ 
trate production, and industrial ventures generally. Sir George Paish in 
papers read before the Royal Statistical Society in 1909 and 1911 arrived at, 
^fter a laborious process, the extent of new capital investments in India and 
Ceylon to be as follows:— 


NEW ISSUES OF CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 


Year. 

India and Ceylon. 

Total Overseas 
Investments 
during the year. 

Ferecntagc of 
Column 2 to 
Column 3. 


£. 

£. i 

i 

1908 

13,409,787 

145,878,300 

9-2 

1909 . 

15,884,581 

181,831.646 

i 

I 8'7 

1910 . 

14,720,503 

189,151,137 

7*8 

Total 

44,074,871 

510,861,083 1 

i 

8*6 


He examined the reports, balance sheets, and income statements of several 
thousand eoinpanies—in fact of all the British Companies working abroad 
about which official information could be obtained, and (1) all conversioua 
were carefully excluded so that there was no duplication of capital issue; (2) 
the amounts were calculated at the price of issue and not at the nonib^ valtm 
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of securities; and (3) vendors* shares were omitted in order to arrive as 
oiearly as possible at the exact amount subscribed in the aggregate. As regards 
the net sum subscribed by British Investors, he took credit for only those in¬ 
ternational loans, including American Railway issues, that had been subscribed 
for ill Great Britain. 

'^With regard to other particulars of the capital provided by investors up 
to the end of 1907, these were arrived at by capitalising the income which 
actually paid income tax to the British Exchequer and by examination of re¬ 
ports of British Companies trading abroad. No credit was taken for money 
lent to defaulting States, as in these instances there was, of course, no income 
tax paid in respect of coupons. If no coupons were cashed there was no capi¬ 
tal against them. The capital sum invested in foreign loans was arrived at 
by capitalising the coupons that had been cashed. Sir George Paish took the 
total of investments in other lands to be, allowing for private capital employ¬ 
ed in a variety of ways, £3,500,000,000 in 1910. Excluding private capital, 
he arrived at a figure of £3,192,000,000. For India the total capital invest- 
.ments, up to and including 1910, but excluding private capital (i.e. capital for 
which no documentary evidence was readily available) were as follows:— 

(In million £) 


Government 179 

Railways 137 

Tea and Coffee 20 

Rubber 5 

Tramways 4 

Mines 4 

Oils 3 

Banks 3 

Others (including jute etc.) 10 


M total of over £ 365 millions. This total may be compared with estimates 
which I prepared for the Indian Industrial Commission some years ago. My 
estimates were £447 millions excluding capital raised in India, and excluding 
.aueh capital approximately the same figure was arrived at by Sir George 
JPaish. As was pointed out by the latter at the discussion before the Royal 
Statistical Society the percentage of purely Ceylon capital is a very small 
part of the total investments and is inrignificant. In some ways it is an 
:;advantage to have these Ceylon investments, although smaE, in the total, as 
Ceylon is within the **rupee zone.** For recent years the percentage of Indian 
investments to the total has increased especially in 1922-23. After an examina¬ 
tion of these floatations which were published by the Board of Trade in its 
dfonmal, we are driven to the conclusion that the percentage for 1922-23 should 
.be higher than the average of the three years 1908, 1909 and 1910, takmi by 
^ir George Faisk If his estii^ted total caj^tal investments for 191Q W 
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taken at £365 and £3192 millions for India and all countries respectively this: 
would give 13. per cent. If an allowance for capital that is repaid be made, 
the proportion may be taken at 10 per cent. The Board of Trade has estimat¬ 
ed that for 1922 the income of Great Britain from investments abroad was; 
£175 millions and this official figure, all things considered, may be accepted. 
The Board has pointed out, in its Journal of 29th March 1923, that the fact 
that the estimates, both of capital values and of income obtained, are subject 
to a considerable amount of uncertainty cannot be denied. As the flow of 
income from one source or another varies, the capital value of the investments 
will also vary. The general basis of capitalisation has, of course, changed 
since the outbreak of war, and this must be borne in mind in comparing pre¬ 
war and post-war totals. The wide range over which the investments are 
spread probably tends to maintain the income at a reasonably steady rate,, 
since reductions may be offset by expansions to a considerable extent. It is 
significant that most of the rise in estimated income over the period examined 
can be accounted for by the produce of new issues placed in this country. 
While it is true that there are foreign participations in many of these, it 
is also true that there are British participations in issues made abroad. Loans 
between Governments during the war have not been taken into account in the 
foregoing calculations, and the interest payable thereon has also not been con¬ 
sidered until payments were actually made. This happened last autumn with 
regard to the American loan to the United Kingdom, and in the near future 
an annual payment exceeding £30,000,000 a year on this account will be due.' 
The Eccmomist estimates for 1922 this amount to be only £100 millions, and 
in its issue of April 7, 1923, pointed out that the Board of Trade had taken 
too optimistic a view and did not take sufficient account of foreign capital sold 
during the war, apart from the official demobilisation scheme, of the invest¬ 
ments lost in Russia and elsewhere, and of the loss in profits received from 
abroad through the depression of trade. It seems, however, in the light of 
the data available that the official figure is, if unduly optimistic, more 
accurate than the pessimistic figure of £100 millions estimated by the Econo¬ 
mist. Ten per cent, of £175 millions is £17.5 millions or Rs. 26.25 crores. 
During 1922 the Secretary of State paid interest on Government and oth<>r 
securities from loans and not from councils. In this connection approximately 
60 per cent, of the total capital investments is Government securities and 37 
per cent, railway securities. The investments in cotton mills (£. 14 millions) 
are very largely lield by Indians while in jute mills (£. 11 millions) by 
Europeans. These latter figures are, however, small as compared with the 
total Indian investments. Ordinarily, the Secretary of State would have paM 
interofi^ charges out of the proceeds of Gouneils, and as this method w 
lant in thc year 19^28 to the full eaitent of 
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of State’s requirements, no deduction has been made in this Balance of" 
Trade statement in respect of interest charges relating to Government securi¬ 
ties. If these charges are eliminated, the total invisible imports in respect of" 
interest on overseas capital will stand at Es. 13.13 crores in place of the gross 
figure of Bs. 26.25 crores.” 

This detailed calculation is reproduced here partly to exhibit the diffi¬ 
culties of making these computations and the vagueness of the figures arrived 
at even when calculations are made; and partly to facilitate the critique of 
Mr. Shirras’s method and results. 

According to the method here adopted, we cannot accept as deduction the 
whole of Mr. Shirras’s figure for Interest on overseas capital invested in India, 
since the amount of interest paid on Government borrowings has already 
been included and allowed for by us under the Home Charges. Mr. Shirras 
allows half of this item to be due to capital borrowed on public account. Of 
the total Interest payments of the Government of India amounting to Rs. 37.23’ 
crores in 1922-23, as shown by the accounts of that year in the financial state¬ 
ment for 1924-25, Interest payable in England was Rs. 13.97 crores. Mr. Shir¬ 
ras’s figure is thus confirmed to that extent, and we may take it for the 
remainder also it would be approximately correct. But applying the test of 
the direct method of calculation, we find that according to the Statistics of’ 
British India, Vol. I Commercial Statistics, Table 50, there were, in 1920, in 
the whole of India, joint stock companies registered elsewhere than in Lidia 
and working in India, numbering 634, with an authorised capital of' 
£650,294,299, of which £ 420,632,910 was paid up, in addition to debenture 
capital aggregating £. 102,729,703. The total capital at charge is thus 
£523,362,613. A year later, the figures were: 

No. of companies 678^ 

Paid up Capital £. 501,613,574 

This does not include Debenture capital which was not appreciably reduc¬ 
ed in the interval; so that we may fairly take £. 600 millions of foreign capital 
being at charge in British India in private hands, through non-Govemment 
agency. 

The Companies wei^e divided and distributed as follows in 1920-21:— 

ladia_a0Xl*^l2.TableICo,- 

. ■ ' • ’' V'". ^;■, 
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Joint Stock Companies Registered elsewhere than in India, but working 
in India: 


Description. 


No. 


Paid-up Capital. 


£. 


Banking and Loan 

29 

Insurance 

113 

Navigation 

17 

Bailways and Tramways .. 

25 

Other Trading Companies 

227 

Tea 

170 

Other Planting Companies 

37 

Coal Mining 

6 

‘Gold „ . 

10 

Other Mining &c. Companies 

17 

Cotton Mills 

8 

.Jute Mills .. .. .. ..| 

! 7 

Cotton & Jute Screws & Presses .. 

2 

Sugar 

2 

•Other Companies .. 

8 

Total 

678 


08,728,630 

103,473,991 

23,169,876 

35,571,376 

232,052,377 

18,603,349 

2,964,968 

914,962 

2,052,454 

10,461,999 

661,888 

2,392,000 

150,000 

306,656 

107,047 


501,613,574 


It is clear from this table that:— 

(1) It does not include any capital borrowed by the Goveniment whe¬ 
ther on ordinary debt account or for its productive public works which are 
-owned by the State, like all the principal Railways and Irrigation Works. 
Interest on that account payable abroad may be taken roughly at Rs. 14 
crores in 1921-22, and may be said to be included in the Home Charges and 
already allowed for. ^ 

(2) It also does not include the profits of all those foreign companies 
"which are registered as well as working in India. We may take that figure at 
about 5 crores. ^ 

(3) It further does not include the interest of companies which, like 
the Exchange Banks and shipping companies, are neither registered in India 
nor operating wholly in India, but are nevertheless doing quite a substantial 
portion of their business in or with India. We shall include this under 
^another heading, and so may leave it here without further discussion. 


1 According to the Table on p. 12, the Debt charge for 1920-21 is given at 

£13,178,733^ Be. 19,76,80,995. This is much larger than the figure assumed here* In the 
Budget for 1024-25 the Interest payable in England is Bs. 17* 09 crores. The Gk^vemment 
interest taken by Mr. Shirras is exclusive of Bailways which he assumed to be 3/$ or 
^7 p. e. of the total payments under that head* Private companies thue acec^unt for 31 to 
4 crores only. ’ 

2 The total capital of companies registered as well as working in India in the hands of 
ioreigi)ers---piiaci{i!alfy jute, tea, co^ ana engineering trades is about £.35 a^^EoruAtan 
oiverage profit, or oivlaend, of 10 p. c. this would m^n £. 3J mUHoh dr o erorns Of 
rupe^ 
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If, ixow, on the £. 600 million of foreign capital actually engaged in India,, 
though invested in corporations registered not under Indian laws, we allow" 
a simple average interest at the rate of 6 per cent, only—fair and by no* 
means excessive reward for capital—^the amount payable in Interest on this 
capital would be £ 36 million, including debenture interest, or Rs. 54 crores. ® 
To this we must add the amount on the same heading deduced from Mr. 
Shirras’s calculation, but not included under Government remittances for 
Home charges, say Rs. 5 crores on private capital invested by foreigners in 
India in corporations or enterprises registered in India, or a total of Rs. 60 
crores in round figures. If we take the profits (including interest, commis¬ 
sion etc.) at a 10 per cent, the amount would be Rs. 95 to 100 crores. 


1 The Table appended hereto shows the dividends paid on the tea and coal mining 
and a few other miscellaneous companies. The percentage is much larger on an average. 

2 Comparison with Mr. Findlay Shirras’s figures is bound to create confusion in the 
ordinary reader’s mind in this connection. For, of his total figure of Es. 26. 25 crores on 
account of interest on foreign capital inve.sted in India: 

50 per cent, he regards as Government Securities 
37 „ „ „ „ „ Railway 

.•. l.*» „ „ „ „ „ Private investment. 

Presumably the Railway securities are not included in the Government securities,, 
which therefore must be taken to consist of what in the Budget and Financial Statements of 
India is regarded as Ordinary Dafot. On this basis, of the total amount, 26. 25 crores,. 
payable by way of interest, 

1313 crores must be on Government account, 

JO'OO „ „ „ „ Railway „ 

& 3*12 „ „ „ „ Private „ , . . . 

But in view of the total ascertainable amount of capital invested by foreigners through 
corporations registered in India, this figure seems ridiculously small. The capital invested in 
Jute, Tea, coal, gold, engineering, breweries, other mining ventures, tramways, shipping &c.. 
which may generally be taken to be of non-Indian origin and owner-ship, was in 1920-21 as 

follows:— ^ ^ , 

, Paid-up Capital. 

Navigation .. .. • • Bs. 3,58,91,103 

Railways and Tramways .. .. „ 11,49,47,961 

Tea ‘ . 7,45,90,970 

Other planting companies .. „ 1,14,99,919 

Coal Mining .. .* •• jy 8,52,22,204 

Gold „ . 22,93,216 

Other „ .. • • • • yy 7,78,47,003 

Jute Mills .. • • • • yy 13,51,18,389 

Mills for wool, silk, hemp .. „ 3,24,84,491 


Total 


54,98,95,256 


To this we might add a proportion of the paid-up capital invested in other trading 
Companies (Rs. 44,67,47,165) and also of Banking and Insurance Gompaniea(Rs. 19,56,31,552> 
held by non-Xndians. But even if we allow this share to be equivalent to the Indian 
share in the companies noted in the foregoing table, and thus mutu^ly set off and cancel the' 
two items, the total foreign investment in companies registered in India in rupee capital is 


xm 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 
191$ 
1919 

xm 

xm 

xm 

xm 


Rs. 




2,45,97,553 

96,18,694 

4,21,48,960 

6,48,71,041 

4,23,92,578 

12,29,25,767 

11,64,53,696 

3 . 58313,««3 
.4,35,33,808 


Rs. 55 crores. which even at 10 p. c.—a very modest 
estimate in recent years,—would give 5*5 crores per* 
annum. The jute trade alone gave profits (before 
paying Debenture interest) as detailed in the 
margin for the last 11 years; or a total of 
Rs. 68,33,46,352; i. e., an average annual profit of 
Rs. 6,21,22,395. The figure of Rs. 5 crores, a^ 
t^ken above for the total foreign capital <^f §5/ 
.crures, is, thus, extremely mbdesit, and em very 
Ekeiv on tha sMe of understatoMeat. 
_^iepii.t,of 26 ^.> 
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n. Payments m account of Preight—both Coasting and Overseas. 

Next, if at all, to the payments on account of Interest on Foreign Capital, 
are the payments made by India on account of shipping freights. Once 
again, we would first give Mr. Shirras’s method of computation, and follow 
it up with our comments and amendments on the same. 

'"The nature of the information used and the details of calculations made 
are in many respects defective. Nevertheless it is believed that the broad 
results are substantially accurate, and various authorities who have been 
consulted are in general agreement with this view, while reserving their opi- 
.aaion on details. 

It was first intended, in order to estimate how much India paid the 
carrying countries engaged in her overseas trade, to estimate the eajmixigs 
of the mercantile marine (net profits) by calculating what amount would be 
required to cover expenses on the basis of time charter rates, adding in addi¬ 
tion charterers’ disbursements for bunker coal and port dues. In other words, 
the mercantile shipping of the countries engaged in the Indian trade might 
have been regarded as being time chartered for general trade, and an aggre- 
:gate of the charter money, plus charterers’ disbursements for bunkers and 
port, dues, would have been taken as the gross payments for shipping. This 
information, it was found, was not available. It was, therefore, necessary 
to devise some other method by which the information could be obtained. 
A special investigation was made by the Board of Trade of the logs of British 
ships trading in 1913 for the purpose of ascertaining the distribution of ship¬ 
ping on different routes. These rates were grouped in thirteen main groups 
of which India was one, and the distribution of British routes on each group 
together with the general level of freights was ascertained. The Board of 
Trade selected a representative freight rate for each route and the average 
annual earnings were obtained. India’s share of the total earnings of the 
United Kingdom shipping was 9 per cent. Taking that proportion for the 
year 1922, and if the Board of Trade estimate of £. 110 millions be accepted 
as near the mark of earnings of the British mercantile marine in 1922, this 
would give a figure of Rs. 15 crores as the gross earnings of British shipping 
during the year. The Board of Trade figure in 1922— ^£. 110 millions—should 
he compared with that of £. 94 millions in the pre-war year. The EocKdoinist 
for the year 1922 has taken the same figure as in the pre-war year, 94 
milliohs. During the year 1922-23 Indian trade although showing a recovery 
was still in volume much below normal. The volume of ejtports and 
based on twelve ehief exports, covering (in value) 91 cent; of 

cMef import^ covering (in vsalu^X PC*?' 
total import trade—showed in 1 decrease in wirte of ^ 
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against the pre-war year, i.e. in the year under review the volume was 
approximately % of the pre-war year. Freight rates, however, in the same 
period increased by over one-third. In these circumstances and in order not to 
err on the side of over-statement the 1913 gross earnings (£, 94 millions) 
may be taken; and 9 per cent, of this would be £8.46 millions or Rs. 12,69 
crore^j. In 1922-23 British tonnage (clearances and entries) were 78 per cent, 
of the total, Japan—which carries a very large portion of exports especially 
of raw cotton to Japan—had a share of 6 per cent., the United States 3 per 
cent., and other countries 13 per cent. An allowance being made for payments 
under this head to these countrise the total shipping payments for the seaborne 
carrying trade of India would be approximately £ 10.8 millions v>r Rs. 16.2 
crores. It is doubtful whether sufficient allowance has been made by the 
Board of Trade for the Indian coasting trade in which Great Britain had in 
1922-23 78.6 per cent, of the total. Foreign countries in 1922 had 11 per cent. 
:and native craft the remainder. On an average the difference between the 
value of imports and exports in the coasting trade is Rs. 7 crores. If 15 per 
cent, of this is payment for finance, insurance and minor transport charges, 
then this amount (Rs. 1.05 crores) should be deducted from the gross pay 
ments for shipping in the coasting trade. This gives Rs. 5.95 crores. Inde¬ 
pendent enquiries show that in 1922-23 the gross earnings of this trade were 
about one-third of that of the foreign trade or 5.4 crores. This generally 
agrees with the amount of Rs. 5.95 crores computed in this memorandum. As 
regards the coasting trade, however, it must be noted that not all the gross 
receipts of the trade should be taken in computing the invisible imports. The 
greater portion of this is expended in India; and what is transferred to England 
is only the profits of the trade. In this respect then the coasting trade is simi¬ 
lar to a firm or an exchange bank doing business in India. This treatment 
of the coasting trade also gives rise to an interesting, corollary. The expenditure 
in India of shipping companies like the P and 0. say, on buying provisions or 
for paying its Goanese stewards, must really be deducted from the company's 
gross receipts when we are calculating the invisible imports under shipping 
charges. The total expenditime for shipping* services may accordingly be 
taken at Es. 22.16 crores. The expenditure for shipping services and com¬ 
missions has not been included in the Balance of Trade Statement in the final 
computation, because under section 30 of the Indian Sea Customs Act (VIII 
of 1878) the Indian Inxport Returns include freights and insurance. An allow* 
.auce o{ 5 per cent, has b^en allowed for under imports for the under-valuation 
of imports including articles consigned to India for sale, and articles of which 
it is difficult to obtain any real wholesale market value. The question of the 
under-valuation of imports, it is understood, is under the consideration of the 
.Gkryermneat of Upping pWd bjr' 

aijji aw*, not in^ud^ io the 
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la this case also Mr. Shirras’s method suffers in accuracy owin^; to his* 
having adopted the easier but more indirect method of computation. The 
direct method is, indeed, very difficult to apply in detail owing to:— 

(1) The absence of adequate freight quotations to and from India. While 
freights on exports on the leading Indian articles from the principal Indian 
ports are fairly fully quoted and obtainable, those on imports, which, being, 
more valuable, are presumably able to and do bear higher freight charge^ 
bulk for bulk, or weight for weight, are almost utterly unknown. The 
Statist freight index number is the only rough guide for this purpose, apart- 
from the Cardiff-Bombay coal freights, or the Manchester Piece-goods^ Asso¬ 
ciation’s arrangements with the Conference Lines. 

(2) The large number of sources and destinations of the imports into 
and exports from India. Freight rates necessarily vary according to sources 
and destinations, and are further influenced by a number of complexes, like* 
subsidies or bounties paid by the country owning the shipping available at 
Indian ports, or the agreements between Conference Lines. 

An accurate computation of the freight bill by the direct method would 
take the import and export trade, month by month, article by article, port 
to and fro, by port fro and to, and charge in each case the appropriate average 
freight rate for the month. 

This is all but impossible. But in the absence of it, the following near 
approach to the ideal may be taken to be not very far from the truth. 

THE FBEIGHT BILL OF INDIA 

The problem of finding the freight Bill of India is thus doubly difficult. 
We have no adequate, official, uniform quantity figures for the imports from 
, India. ^ And we lack any detailed information as to inward freights on im¬ 
ported goods. The following estimate, checked, in so far as it can be, by 
the subjoined table, is worth reproducing:— 


Eutered. 

No. 

Thousand 

Tons. 

Cleared. 

No. 

Thousand 

Tons. 

Pre-War Average 

433 G 

S,116 

Pre-War Average 

4251 

8,100 

War Average 

4060 

5,749 

War Average 

4929 

5,925 

1919—20 

^ 4072 

j 

0,498 

3919—20 

4156 

6,502 

1920—21 

4331 

8,046 

1920—21 

4172 

7,427 

1921—22 .. 1 

! 

394S 

7,642 

1921—22 

4089 

4 

8,023 


The grand total of tonnage in the last 3 years averages 14,71,900 tons. But the 
vessels need not ail be fully loaded.. The estimate of total tonnage of our foreign trade may 
thus be plated somewhere about l,2S0,0O0 tons. 

The lVar*tiine inercase in the number of vessels was due to the inerease of woodesa 
sailing vessels in the business. . ^ 


1 The number apd tonnajge of vessels entering and leaving British Indiian 
guide,whieh, Hbweve-f might give some idea bf the volume of the busiheins*' 
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Paid-Up 

Capital 

Ordinary 

Miori^age 

or 

tores 

Names. 

Bivid^ds per cent, for 

1913 

1921 

1922 

1993 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Coal Companies. 






3^000 


Adjai .. 



16 

50 

50 

50 

2,60,000 

1,20,135 

Albion 



Nil 

n 

Nil 


1340,800 

3,27,000 

Aldih .. 



9 

24 

24 

24 

8,00,000 

75,000 

Aurmng 



,, 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

3,50,000 

, , 

Bagdigi Kujama 



5 

15 

15 

74 

3,00,000 

,, 

Bansdeopur 




374 

30 

374 

6,00,000 


Bansjorah 



12i 

35 

35 

174 

3,84,900 

,, 

Bansra 



10 

Nil 

Nil 

s' 

11,60,000 

2,72,280 

Baraboni 



12i 

131 

20 

10 

1,60,000 

99,906 

Benakuri 



24 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

40,00,000 

,, 

Bengal 



50 

65 

65 

574 

4,49,360 

, . 

BengabBhatdee 



5 

24 

Nil 

Nil 

4,50,000 

, , 

Bengal-Giridih 



6i 

15 

81 

124 

2,25,000 

., 

Bengal-Nagpur 



30 

80 

65 

85 

15,97,000 

60,912 

Bhalgorafa 



25 

274 

15 

5 

7,16,000 


Bhulanbarareo 



10 

50 

35 

Nil 

1,60,000 

,. 

Bilbera 



Nil 

214 

l«l 

464 

4,55,000 

,, 

Bogra .. 



,, 

Nil 

Nil 


12,80,000 

,, 

Bokaro and Bamgnr 


Nil 

15 

20 

224 

3,50,000 


Bolompore 



,, 

5 

Nil 

Nil 

4,98,500 

,, 

Boreola 




Nil 

Nil 


6,00,000 

,, 

Borrea 



Nil 

30 

20 

5 

5,00,000 


Bordwan 




Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

8,12,500 

,, 

Burra Dheme 



Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

45,46,140 

,, 

Burrakur 



Nil 

20 

40 

474 

^40,000 

,, 

Caledonian 




Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

8,00,000 

,, 

Central Dkarmaband 



Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

8,00,000 

60,000 

Central Kurkend 



55 

Nil. 

Nil 

15 



Central Nodiha 




Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

4,99,025 

,, 

CentralPench 



Nil 

54 

74 

Nil' 

5,00,000 

,. 

Century 





6 


2,50,000 


Chatabar 




Nil 

Nil 

*6 

5,00,000 

,. 

Churulia 




Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

4,63,250 

,. 

Damagurrla 




Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

3,00,000 

,. 

Deoghur 




Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

440,000 

.. 

Deoli 



,. 

20 

181 

25 

6,00,000 

,, 

Dhemo Mala 




Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

440,000 

«. 

Doogdha 




Nil . 

Nil 


18,00,000 


East Indian 



15 

10 

15 

io 

IMOOO 

,, 

Economic 



30 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

20><>0,000 

.. 

Equitable 



10 

174 

10 

25 

5,00,00 

, * 

Fularibad 




10 

Nil 

li'U 

13,00,000 


Ghusick & Muslla 



15 

224 

224 

124 

9,50,000 

4,45,000 

Gopalichuck 



5 

5 

10 

74 

2,00,000 

.. 

Govindpore 



74 

124 

124 

74 

6,00,000 

•, 

Hapjan 




Nil 

Nil 

m 

4,00,000 

,. 

Highfield 




Nil 

24 


8,00,000 

, * 

Huntodih 



10 

Nil 

m 

Nil 

8,00,000 

3,26,000 

Hurriladih 



5 

5 

m 

'■■"''Nii' 

8(,60,000 

,, 

imperial 



Nil 

5 

-‘'.Mi'- 

:: n 

2,49,945 

. * 

Inaustry 



74 

124 




.. 

Jainty (Central) 




W 

' 1:6 

16 


. • 

ilaint^ (Weirt) 




m 


Nil 

6,010,000 

^ • 

Jasnadih 

* * 


• • 

Nil 

m 


ti60,000 


Kalapahari 

B^ttdra 



• V 

26 

m: 








.....■ 

. 1 






B 


or Se~ 

Ordmaiy. bentnres. 


Pividendg pe r cent, for year. 

1913 1921 1922 f xm 


15,00,000 1 
6 , 00,000 J 
1,50,000 » 
3,42,250 } 
5,00,000 
2,00,000 
7,50,000 
1,00,000 
2,50,000 
7,00,000 
6,60,120 
4,50,000 
1,50,000) 
1,00,000 i 

2,98,110 
3,70,000) 
4,76,160 } 
2,45,000 
7,48,240 
15,00,000 
16,80,000 
5,98,825 
2,50,000 
8,00,000 
3,50,000 
5,50,000 

4,00,000 
6,00,000 
2,44,000 
4,00,000 
1,15,000 ) 
1,67,5001 
5,00,000 
2,50,000 1 

2,50,000 
90,000) 
8,72,1051 
8,00,000 
15,00,000 
2 , 00 , 000 ) 
1M700 
4,99,177 
3,50,000 
7,00,000 
2,24,160 
.«,61,600 
12 , 00,000 
4,00^000 
2,98,982 
8,88,600 
8,87,650 

1 )LM ,000 

pl,B 00 


6,00,000 Karanpura 


• * ICatras Jhcrriah .. 

• • Konduadih 11 

• • Kharkharec 

• • Khas Jhcrria . [ 

• • Khoodia 

2,54,447 

2,02,230 Lakurka 

• • Marine 

• • Minto ,, 

• • Mundulpur 

•• Nagpur,. 

• • Nazira .. 

• • Ncctooria 

• • New Becrbhooni !! 

« Kendah 

2,*.9,010 „ Kesaurgurah .. 

” Manbhoom 
2,86,347 „ Sinidihl 

• • „ Tetturya 

• • Nodiha .. 

1 Damuda 

1,44,550 North Kajora 

• • North Naikdih 

• • North-west 

.. Northbrook 

1,25,000 Northern 

.. Ondal .. 

.. Palasdanga 

• • Parasea 

• ♦ Patmohna 

g. Penck Consolidated 

.. Pench Bivor 
Pencil Valley 
.. Phularitand 

• • Porascole 

•. Poriapnr * ‘ 


Basauan 

Batibaaty 

Boyal ,. 

Manpur 

Saiala^'^yiadpur 

8 B»J»MdKtod» 

«6mMtom»j[ar .. 
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|>aid-up 

Mortgage 


Dividends per cent, for Yean 

Capital 

or 

Names. 





Ordinatjr 

Debenture 


1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Bs. 

Bs. 






1 ,00,000 

• • 

Sarakdih 

.. 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

6 ,00,000 


Sathgram 


Nil 

10 


8 ,00,000 


Satpukaria Asonsol 

r> 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

5,00,000 


Searsole 

, , 

Nil 

10 

10 

2,80,480 


Seobpore 

50 

7] 3/7 

50 

57 1/7 

3,00,000 


Seetaramporc 

Nil 

15 

17i 

10 

8 ,00,000 


Sendra.. 

10 

10 

I2i 

10 

3,00,000 


Hhamporc 

,, 


Nil 

NU 

3,50,0001 

2 ,00,000) 


Singaran 

Nil 

7i 

Nili 

7 J 

NU 

7 

62,52,450 

32,47,470 

Singareni 

, . 

10 

10 

10 

7,60,000 

2,25,000 

South Govindpoi c . 

5 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

37,60,000 


South Karanpuia .. 



Nil 

Nil 

8,11,350 


Sowardih 


7i 

24 

Nil 

8 ,00,000 


Standard 

20 

70 

90 

85 

2,70,000 


Sudamdih 

0 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

3,50,000 


Suratand 

^, 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

6 ,00,000 


Sutikdih 

Nil 

Nil 

5 

Nil 

40,00,000 


Talchor ,. 




Nil 

90,000 


Thandabarl 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


11,90,000 


Trans-Asjai 

.• 

• • 

•• 

Nil 

3,50,000 


Union 

7J 

6 i 

10 

164 

1,50,000 


United .. 

12i 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

5,46,750 


Upper Bench 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

2 ,00,000 


West Albion 


Nil 



6,96,872 


West Jamuria 


Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

3,00,000 

1,05,362 

West Tettunya 

Nil 

Nil ! 

Nil 

Nil 

2 ,00,000 


Western .. 


Nil ; 

Nil 

Nil 



FLOUB MIT.LS 





12 ,00,000 


Bengal .. 

10 

15 

25 

124 

4,00,000 


Calcutta City 

Nil 

55 

45 

5 

6,60,000 


Delhi .. 


25 1 

25 

10 

6 ,00,000 


Empire 

5 

64 

25 

10 

2 ,00,0001 
75,0001 


Ganesh .. 

6 

20 

Nil 

15 

4,00,000 


Hooghly .. 

H 

80 

65 

40 

6 ,00,000 


New Union 

6 

5 

5 

, * 

1,50,600 1 

United .. 

• • 

75 

65 

40 


Tb e total dividend paid on all these Coal Companies in 1923, aggregated Bs. !li|0ll^07,889« 
On a total Capital of Bs. 8*52 erorea^ this dividend works out at 35 per cent. en 

tbe total block account aggregating Bs. 9*43 crores, it works out at about 13 per^iiKeiM^ 
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Paid*iip 

Capital 

Ordinary. 


Dividends Pear Cent, 


Names. 

1914 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Bs. 

2,00,000 

15 

Nil 

Nil 

15 

50 

Roopachorra 

1,75,000 

30 

Nil 

Nil 

30 

30 

Rungamatteo 

1,40,000 

20 

Nil 

15 

40 

45 

Runglee Rungliot 

2,50,000 


Nil 

Nil 

10 

30 

Rutoma 

2,48,800 

Nil 

Nil 

10 

45 

65 

Rydak 

6,00,000 

, , 

Nil 

Nil 

10 

15 

Sapoi 

8,46,400 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Sarugaon 

1,50,000 

5 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

20 

Soajuli 

1,60,000 

3 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Selim Hill 

6,26,000 

2 

Nil 

Nil 

44 

10 

Singoll 

1,60,000 

20 

Nil 

8 

25 

,, 

Singtom 

2,00,000 

10 

Nil 

Nil 

30 

75 

Sonai River 

8,00,000 

6 

Nil 

24 

10 

5 

Seem 

1,40,000 

221 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

South Caehar 

8,00,000 

,, 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Toon A.li 

8,20,000 

20 

Nil 

20 

25 

45 

Teesta Valley 

4,50,000 

15 

Nil 

5 

90 

20 

Teliaoara 

8,90,975 

,, 

. . 

Nil 

Nil 

,, 

Tengpani 

7,42,400 


, . 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Texpore 

2,20,000 

8 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

40 

Tirrihannah 

1,80,000 

8 

Nil 

Nil 

15 

35 

Titabar 

7,84,800 

121 

10 

20 

30 

10 

Tukvar 

1,26,000 

, , 

Nil 

Nil 

35 

10 

Tumsong 

1,00,000 

20 

Nil 

30 

50 

100 

Tyroom 

60,700 

20 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


Udna 


The total dividend in 1923 paid on these Tea Companies amounted to Rs. 1’07 crores 
On a Capital of Rs. 7*46 crores {Vide p. 221) this amounts to over 13 per cent, while on the 
total block account aggregating Rs. 5*28 crores, the same would amount to over 20 per cent* 
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^^The total exports of merchandise from and imports into India may be 
estimated at 6,600,000 and 4,600,000 tons. The freight rates from India beitig 
taken at 22 shillings according to the figure of the London Beonomist^ we get 
the export freight at £. 7,260,000, As regards the imports, an average freight 
of 30 shillings per ton (the freight for Cardiff coal to Bombay being about 
15 shillings throughout the year) gives a total of £. 6,900,000 as gross freight 
charge on the Indian imports. The two together make £ 14,160,000 equal 
to Rs, 21,24,00,000. 

It is worth noting that the figures arrived at from the returns of the 
values of merchandise in foreign trade of India corroborate the above figures. 
The total value of foreign trade of India amounts in round figures to Rs. 
520 crores, 300 crores being exports and 220 being imports. It is usual to 
regard 10 per cent, of the value as sufficient to cover the freight, insurance, 
commission etc. (Hobson in the Economica). Of this, however, according to 
Sir Robert Oiffen, 2^/^ per cent, should be allowed to insurance, commission 
etc. thus leaving 7% per cent, of the value of commodities for the cost of trans¬ 
port ; 7% per cent, of 520 crores amounts to 39 crores. If to the foreign trade 
figures, we add the earnings of British shipping companies in the coastal trade 
of India, i.e., Rs. 10,69,35,480 we get a total of close upon 33 crores of aggre¬ 
gate freight bill of India. 

The subjoined table of the detailed freight Bill for the foreign trade of 
India is compiled under the following conditions:—- 

(1) The quantity figures are taken from the Official Annual Statement 
of the Sea-Borne Trade of British India with the British Empire and Foreign 
Countries (No. 1674, Department of Statistics), 1922. Wherever possible, how¬ 
ever, they have been converted to some uniform standard for purposes of 
freight calculation. 

X Tiia estimate was prepared for me by my friend Mr. 8. N. Haji, whose practical 
experience of shipping business makes it more than of academic interest. He estimates the 
coasting freight thus:— 

‘^The total cargo carried by steam vessels along the coast of India during 1922-23 may 
be estimated at 59,40,860 tons. The figure approximates the actual results by adding up 
the total quantities of all commodities carried from one maritime province to another during 
1920*21 (Anatwl Statomont of tho Gooitiag Trade of Britlsli India for 1931). Taking 
Bs. 18 per ton, the standard average rate for the year, as the rate of freight along the coast 
of India, wo got Bs. 10,69,35,000.''See the Statist of May 19, 1923 for a critique of Mr. Haji's 
works. 

2 The freight for jut^ cotton and seeds (Exports) is as given in the Annnal Review 
of tlw Trede of Indie for 1921.22» p. 74, Table No. 51 as in April 1922 (No. 1752 Commercial 
Xntelligeaco D^rtment). For Wheat, Tea, Hides, Lac, the freight is given as in 1920-21 

Annnal Review of tibo Trade of Innk for 192S-2I* Table No. 73, p. 91.) 

On the Bnports, the Freight has been taken tmiformly at 30/- per ton, except eoal 
0 14/9d. 
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(2) The outward freight is taken as given in the Annuail Eeview of the 
Trade of India for 1921-22, or from the publications of the Bombay Chamber 
pf Commerce where usually the freight is calculated as to ports in the United 
Kingdom, though in some eases Japanese ports have also been taken into 
account. This proc(‘dure militates seriously against the accuracy of our Bill, 
as oJily about 40 per cent of our exports go to the United Kingdom. Where- 
ever no freight quotation was available, the calculation has been made at the 
lowest rate to err, if at all, on the safe side. 

(3) The inward freights on imports, ])ar coal freight from Cardiff to 
Bombay, are not available. The rate we have taken is indicated against each 
item—^usually the lowest. 

(4) -As the value figures show, the details do not exhaust all the items 
in the foreign trade of India both imports and exports. Adding a proportion¬ 
ate freight for the balance, we get:— 

(a) for exports, £. 8,062,000 at the 1921-22 freight rates on the 
total exports, and 

(b) for imports, £. 6,632,000 at the same calculation and on the same 
data. 

The total bill thus woi*ks out £14,693,000, or Rs. 21,94,80,000. 



m 


Articles. 


Quantity. 

Tons. 


1 Value, 
j Rupees. 


Figures are in thousands. 


1 Apparel .. .. ..i 


Tons. 

100 

1,12,63 

2 Building and Knginoering mat*! 





erials .. * 

Nos. 

(1,82,34) 

138 

2,00,69 

3 Chemicals .. .. ..■ 



51 

1,90,88 

4 Drugs .. .. .. i 

Tt 


3 

1,58,37 

5 Dyeing and Tanning substances. 

JJ 

.... 

4 

3,20,52 

0 Fruits and Vegetables 


(2,73,15) 

5K 

1,68,00 

OaSalt.* .. .. 

Ions. 


•172 

1,51,68. 

.7 Glass and Glassware .. ..i 

Tons. 


.... 



Nos. 

(2,73) 

.... 


1 

Feet. 

(12895) 

.... 

2,22,49 

H IJquors 

GIs. 

(4507) 

.... 

3,76,62 

9 

Gross. 

(13581) 

.... 

2,08,80 

10 Motor ears, motor cycles and! 





imrts .. .. ..1 

Nos. 

(4209) 


2,71,73 

11 Paints and painting materials..! 

Tons. 

.... 

14 

1,23,96 

12 Provisions and Oilman's stoves 


.... 

5 

2,70,36 

13 Rubber . i 


.... 

0 

1,51,68 

13a Paper and paste board . 

»? 

.... 

35 

3,34,11 


Nos. 

(265) 



14 Soiecs 

Ton.s. 


8154 

1,92,60 

15 Htationery 


.... 


91,37 

16 Tobacco 


.... 

2 

1,65,06 

17 Wood Timber . 

ff 

.... 

56 

1,15,08 

IS Cotton Goods.. 

Yards. 

(10,00,80) i 




No. 3 


24 

60,38,11 

19 Machinery 

Nos- 

(24-7) 


34,23,51 

20 .Sugar 

Tons. 


783 

27,50,28 

21 Iron and Steel 

99 


613 

21,1^8 . 

22 Other metals .. 

99 


38 ; 

5,06,43: 

23 Silk ,. 

yards. 

(15) 

1 

'4,33,93 

24 Railway Plant 

Tons. 


148 

38,91,06 

25 Grain and Pulse 



451 

9,35,59 

26 Oil .. . 

GIs. 

(1234,32) 


( 7,56,14 

27 Hardware 

Lamps. 

1357, Stores 

(28) 




Glass. 

13 



* 5,91,90 


Safes. 

2 


J 


28 Cole and Coke 



1501 


5,85y0o 

-20 Instruments .. .. 






Hannoniiims only 


154 




PionoS 


320 


' 

►i) 14,81 ■ 

Records and machines 

31,000 31 




Talking.machine^ .. • ♦ 

. 1 


4000 4 





•Ootil etCi Total Tons 1501 Value 
Other materials. ^901 Rs, 2,32,68,82 



Freight rate. Total Freight. 
£. s. d. , 

at 0 14 9 on Tons 1,05,40,00 

at ;l 10 3 on Tons 4,44,1^^90 

; •.£ 5 , 40 ^ 000 ' 











22S 

E:icroitT9^if2i«aa, 


See nvte on previous pngo). 


Article. 

1 

1 

1 

Quantity. | 

Value. 

Freight. 

Cotton^raw manufactured 

•. Tons. 

Figures arc in Thousands. 

Bs. 

3711 

£. s. d. 


Yds. 

Yarn. 

(159,96^ 

69,61,90 


Jute 

.. Tons. 

1 Tads. 

468 

(1,120,568) 


1- L8 per ton 
(from Calcutta 

Bope 

.. 1 Tons. 

2 i 


to London.) 

BagB 

.. Nos. 

j 

(386,710) 

44,04,49 

2- 0-0 per ton 
or 50 c. ft. 

Drain Pulse and Flour 

•. Tons. 

f 

1653 

1 

29,98,98 

1-19-0 per ton 
(From Oal- 
! cutta to 
London.) 

Seeds and Oils 

• ' ff 

• ^ yf 

140 

735 

18,22,02 

1 

3-35-0(50 eft.) 
6-10-0 (per 
ton) 


Ols. 

(24,545) 

20,25,03 1 

1- 5-0 (per 
ton) * 

Lae 

Woobraw, manufactured 

.. Tons. 

*. Baw. 
Cloth. 

1 

22 

14 

13 , 

7,91,58 I 

1- 9-7 (to 

London.) 


Tons. 

27 

3,25,78 

1-1-8 as per 
cotton 

O^um 

hMals 

Hides, Skin, Leather.. 

Baw 

• • n 

• * rr 

• • •r 

48 

1 1 
6,47 1 

2,05,42 J 
3,55,29 1 

1 

1-30-0 


Leather 10 

Tons, 

CotPee .. .. .. „ 

Dyeing and Tanning Substances .. | y, 

Fudder, Bran, Pollards .. | ,, 

Hantures .. .. ,, 

OB Oakes .. „ 

Bkiulfci Wk?: .. „ 

Spiees .» *. .. „ 

Articles not ij^Btod sent Iff post . 

Total Tons** 



on flii itfsMl* nnn^runSI 


1WW 
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In this ealeulation, which has been arrived at by the direct method, no 


Number of passengers carrier} 
in Native passoiiger ships. 

1920.21. 

Long Voyagat 


* To Ports out of India— 

From Burma 
„ Bengal 
„ Bombay and 8incl 
„ Madras 

2,248 

5,728 

15,081 

Total .. 

23,057 

To Ports in India — 

From Burma 
„ Bengal 
„ Bombay and Bind 
„ Madras 

24,091 

Total .. 

24,091 

Total Long Voyages .. 

47,148 

Slrort Voyagai 


To Ports within the Province — 
From Burma 
„ Bengal .. 

„ Bombay and Bind . 

„ Madras 

45,437 
33,222 
> 1,449,535 
463 

Total .. 

1 1,528,706 

*'To Ports beyond the province — i 
(a) In India 

From Buma .. 1 

„ Bengal 

Bihar & Orissa.. 
„ Bombay Jb Bind.. 
„ Madras 

182,821 

146,033 

40,204 

8,023 

154,908 

Total .. 

531,989 

(^) Out of India — 

From Bnrma 
„ Bombay 4b. Sind.. 
„ Madras 

7,694 

24,620 

197^032 

Total ,. 

infill tfb ru%i^u KgsvrAti/l 

229,346 

Jtvlllfl vU j^FVaW MfJVUUvl. LAv 

provtnee 

761,335 

‘iPetal, Short Voyages ,. 

^20{^<>4S 

Long and 
gBedl Voyagas *. 

»Mfa9o 


allowance has been made for the pa^- 
enger•earnings of the foreign steatiiahi|> 
lines plying in Indian waters. On 
an average of (cabin) 25,000 Indian 
passengers per annum costing £ 50 per 
head; and deck passengers averaging 
2,000,000 at Rs. 25 per head, the total 
passenger traffic could not cost India 
more than 7 crores per annum in all ^ 
including mail subsidies. The margi¬ 
nal table would be very instructive in 
that connection. If we consider that 
an equal number of superior classy 
passengers is brought to India as 
carried away from this country, the 
long voyage earnings to non-Indian 
ports would have to be raised by 
Rs. 1*87 crores, or a total passenger* 
earnings of— 

Rs. 3*75 crores on foreign long 
voyages^ 

Plus „ 5*0 crores on Indian long 
and short voyages. 

Total.. 8*75 crores, or Rs. 2 orores 
in round terms, including postal sub¬ 
sidies for the carriage of maUcf by aea 
on the Indian coastal centres, and 
India’s share in the subsidi^ paid for 
the carriage of international mails^ 
Putting these figures together, i,e, 

^ Cro?o8 

Bs. 

Overseas freight 21*94 
Coastal „ . • 10*60 

Passenger-carniugSi 9*0 

Total .. 4r6fi 
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It may be remarked here that ever since the late statistician, Sir Robert 
ffiffen, created a basis for computing t|ie money-value of freight earned at 
10 per cent, roughly of the values of the goo<is carried, including insurance 
and commission, or a net freight of 7^ per cent., no one seems to have troubled 
to challenge his assumption, or revise Or verify the calculation, if any, on 
which that assumption was based. On that basis, i.o., per cent, of the 
total value of the goods carried being freight, the Indian fi'eight bill on over¬ 
seas commerce alone would ])e Rs. 45 crores or 50 crores. While coastal freight 
and passenger earnings would be extra of course. As a matter of fact, a 
glance at the detailed figures of freight calculated on the principal articles of 
trade to and from India, would suffice to show that the per cent, basis iS‘ 
utterly unreliable. Thus 14/ per ton on coal from Cardiff to llombay is about 
75 per cent, of the price of Welsh Coal at Cardiff; 28/6 per ton on rice, wheat, 
cotton, jute, leather may average anywhere from 1 per cent, to 25 per cent. 
while 37/6 or 44 per ton or even 50/ per ton of manufactured goods, like 
piece-goods or machinery, may not amount oven to a fraction of one per cent, 
of the value of the goods. On the total imports of nearly Rs. 250 crores in 
value we get a freight bill by direct calculation of about 10 crores, or 4 per ’ 
cent.; while on the total exports of over 300 crores, the freight amounts to* 
12 crores ; or also 4 per cent. The 7^2 <5ent. basis is thus insupportable. 

In connection with this question, some further explanation is necessary in 
view of the plea that in the balance of trade and even of accounts these huge 
debits of India arc* nowhere visible. 

It has been argued that in order to ai*rive at the payments made by India 
on account of shipping, the gross eamiiigs of the British Mercantile'Marine 
have been taken as the basis of the calculation; and, on certain assumptions, 
proportion of these earnings has l>een assigned to the Indian trade, and this 
Amount has been takcji as a debit against India. But it is urged, ‘Mt has¬ 
te be remembered that the value of goods imported which are reeordM in the 
trade statistics are the wholesale cash price for which goods of a like kind 
can be sold at the place of importation. This price obviously includes freight, 
insurance charges etc., involved in bringing the goods to India. It‘follows 
that the amount of the earnings of the’ British Mercantile Marine due to 
freights on account of imports into India are already included in the published 
figures of the visible balance of trade. If we assume ^that iinpprt and c^^prt. 
freights are equal in value, the basic figure which you take ?shbul!d4^* lialved. 
Again, il appears that the total gross earnings of foreign shipping 
engaged iP; Ithe co^t^ |rade have biCjen taken as an invisible import. It 
j^ems however that a foreign shipping company ci^aged in the. coactal/ 
trade,' m foreign'’-company,. engag^;|S.\'ij^tli^r;.bu^i^^^ 
the, profits of the.compay Which' are' rriiiittcd"''5tit’of' India 
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m an invisible import. These profits are presumably included in the 
^?iven for expenditure in interest for overseas capital in India. If these argu¬ 
ments are correct, the invisible imports on account of expenditure on shipping 
should be reduced from 22 crores to about 8 crores.^' 

This argument is entirely unsound because, f]jom the point of view 
of the real indebtedness of India, the business praetiee or system of recording 
trade values makes no difference to the fact that the freight service is perform¬ 
ed for India by the foreigners, that this service has to be paid for, and that 
the payment actually and eventually must conn* from India. It may be that 
in the reeoi'ded statistics, under the peculiar system adopted, the fact of this 
payment is nowhere discernible; but that does not alter the fact that the 
service is rendered, that the payment is also made for it. Ju all probability, 
that payment is concealed in something like this manner: We receive imports 
which are valued at Rs. 250 crores, let us say; but which, including the freight 
on them, cannot be worth really more than 240 crores. In other words, for 
goods worth 240 cror(‘s we really have to pay 250 crores. Similarly, though 
the expoH statistics a?*e F.O.B.—not inclusive of freight, the freight will 
nevertheless have to be paid; if not by us then by the purchaser of our goods. 
The 300 crores of exports thus cost our purchasers probably 312 crores. Had 
the same service, which is now performed by non-Indians, been performed by 
Indian owned vessels, the freight payment would have been there just as well. 
Only, instead of the amount leaving the shores of India once for all, it would 
have in the case supposed remained within the country itself. There would 
then have been a simple transference of values from one set of pockets to 
another, not a complete loss and deduction as is the case to-day. As regards 
the earnings of foreign shipping companies plying in Indian waters, the cor¬ 
rect thing is to take the gross earnings for our purpose, less such outgoings 
as are incurred in India, and not the net profits as suggested in the above 
argument, just as we have taken the gross Railway i*eeeipts in the figure of 
public revenue demands and not the net profits of railways. 

m PAYMENTS OK AGOOUNT OF BAKKINO OOMMISSIONB 
Coming next to the payments this country has to make on account of the 
financing of her total foreign trade, insurance, etc. Sir R. Giffen wrote in 
1882 in dealing with such charges 5—^“I have already drawn attention to the 
point that the shipowner is not the only person eoneenied in the cost of con¬ 
veyance, of which the aggregate excess of imports in the itnports and exports 
of the world is composed. There are other commissions and charges, of which 
I have suggci^ted that the English share amounts at least to 16 million pounds -, 
porhapa 3Q ^ noarer the marfe Tfce Uttler sum la 

and .'^fen I ,oanhbt'>c’ostiia£fct^"-:at fess'' 
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than 15 sh. per cent., and bankers’ commission, bill stamps, and minor charges 
at 6 sh. per cent., leaving only per cent, for all other charges, the estimate 
must be held to be moderate.” ”With regard to insurance charges Oiffen 
seems to have taken a figure that was a gross charge taking no account of 
underwriters’ losses and^ome reduction will be required on this account. Care¬ 
ful enquiries made show that for India the percentages are, for insurance 
charges ^ per cent, to 1 per cent., bankere’ commission and bill stamps 
per cent., and other minor charges % per cent. The total charges in this 
connection will, therefore, be from to 2 per cent, of the total value of 
exports and imports. The total value of sea-bome trade—exports and im¬ 
ports—-of India during 1922-23 was approximately Rs. 611 crores. 1^ per 
cent, of this would be Rs. 9.2 crores and 2 per cent, would be Rs. 12.2 crores. 
In order not to over-estimate these charges, Rs. 9 crores seems, after con¬ 
sultation with exchange bankei^ and others, to be a suitable figure for the 

year 1922-23.” 

Hei'o again is a needless iinderestim,ating of the obligations of India, 
which we must take at an average of 2^ per cent, of the total trade, particu¬ 
larly in view of the extremely high bank-rates in India. 2t/^ per cent, on 
600 crores would make 15 crores of these financial commissions, which arc 
entirely monopolised by the foreign banking houses doing business in India, 
and which, therefore, must be regarded as a further deduction from the gross 
total of the material utilities produced in India in a year. 

IV. PROFITS ETC. OF FOREIGN BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN 
IN INDIA AND THE SAVINGS OF THE PUBLIC SERVANTS 

'This item is the most difficult to estimate owing to utter absence of any 
figures in connection with it. The following estimate is submitted, however, 
for what it is worth, subject only to the observation that every care has been 
taken to found the estimates on reliable basis wherever possible, and to take 
the lower estimate wherever there is room for any doubt. 

(a) Profits or commissions for the management of capital invest^ in 
India. The total foreign capital invested in India is, as we have seen elsC' 
where, £. 650 million in round terms including both the capital in concerns 
registered as well as working in India, and in those working but not registered 
in India. An average of 5 per cent, on the capital is really a very modest 
allowance; and at that rate, it would amount to £. milUons or Rs. 48.75 
croi^s or 50 crores in round figures. 

, (b) Bemittanees on account or out of the savings of Public Servants 
of iion*!]idian origin in India. This is an unknpm quantity, but H we ass^e 
that there are lit ail ?2^000 public servante ip ail the departments had 
meats of the Indian Bmpire, able on an av^age to save Bsf. j^r 
the total on this account would be Ba. 2 erorca ^hk, # 
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private savings quite apart from the leave, pensions and other allowances paid 
^nd included in the Home charges. For a CSvil Service embracing over 
1500 posts of an average salary of Rs. 20,000 per annum, mostly composed of 
foreigners in the superior better paid posts, not to mention the police, the 
medical, the ecclesiastical, the educational and other similar departments, the 
above estimate is exceedingly modest. 

(e) Profits or savings of foreigners employed in business or working 
as doctors, lawyers, architects, engineers, etc., aggregating at an average of 
Rs. 5000 per annum on a total of 5000 such persons—once again an exceedingly 
modest estimate and under-statement—the total would amount to Rs. 2.5 crores 
per annum, 

(d) Profits on capital working partly in India and incorporated outside 
India. These are mostly banks, shipping companies and commission houses. 
As the bulk of this has already been calculated and allowed for, we shall make 
no special allowance here on this head. 

The total under this group is thus Rs. 48.75, plus 2, plus 2.5, equal to 
53.25 crores. 

V Bliscellaneous:—In the miscellaneous group may bo included ail 
those remittances or withdrawals, on acount of Indian princes visiting foreign 
countries on pleasure tours; Indian merchants travelling abroad for business 
-and enjoyment; and Indian students studying in EuropeaJi, American or 
-Japanese centres of learning. Every year this item is growing in importance, 
since the visitors from India are increasing in number every year. But it 
is difficult to compute the exact expenditure under this group. A single 
visit of a prince like the Gaekwad of Baroda,—who habitually lives abroad 
on the handy excuse of his health—might be costing anything like Rs. 10 lakhs 
per annum or more. Twenty such visits in a year at an average cost of 2% 
lakhs must total 50 lakhs. The spendings of the Indian merchant or of the 
business traveller must be on a far more modest scale; but Rs. 10,000 per 1000 
.such travellers—reasonable and moderate estimate—would total 1 crore. 
The students are the most economical ; but 3000 Indian students at an average 
annual cost of £. 300 in foreign countries, would make a gross drain on their 
account of some 135 lakhs in round figures. All combined, these items aggre- 
, gate a gross drain of about 2 to 3 crores per amium. But we cannot take this as 
~a figure of deduction on this account, mnee there is a set-off of the cor^ 
:r^imding Sj^dings of foreign traveHers ete. in this country; and the reniit- 
tan^ r^ec^od by the Viir^^ working in toga 

Indian abroad. Before 
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was by no means a favourite haunt of the plutocratic pleasure-seeker, 
Switzerland or Italy had become; and though since the War things have 
changed somewhat, the tourist traffic in India has not yet reached the dimen¬ 
sions when it could countervail the tourist traffic from India to foreign coun¬ 
tries. Similarly, the mission monies received in India are largely spent on 
the foreign missionaries working in the country. Quite apai*t from the in¬ 
herent offensivonoss of all missionary-work to sensible, self-respoctiug Indians, 
the salaries and grants paid to foreign missionaries out of the foreign subsidies 
can hardly be considered to form an item of direct benefit to India. The only 
real set off, therefore, may bo found in the remittances of Indian emigrants 
in British colonies and other foreign countries. Their lot is little distinguish¬ 
able from that of slaves or beasts of burden; and their earnings are magnifi¬ 
cent in proportion. The savings of these miserable earnings received in India 
in the form of remittances have been estimated at ^ million sterling or about 
% crores of rupees. All these set-offs put together would not, generally 
speaking, equal the drain above detailed; but still, for the sake of erring 
on the safe side, if we take the two sets to be mutually caneelling each other,. 
there would be no harm done. 

The total deductions, then, under these five heads amount to Rs. 219.8S 


ci*ores as follows 

Political deduction or Home charges Rs. 50.00^ 

, Interest on Foreign Capital Registered in India 60.00 * 

Freight and Passenger carriage paid to Foreign Companies ’’ 41.63 

Payments on account of Banking Commissions ** 15.00-* 

Profits etc. of Foreign business and Professional men in India ** 53.25 
Miscellaneous ^ ’ nil 


TOTAIi 


Rs, 219.88 


or a total first charge of 220 crores in round figures. 

But this huge deduction of 220 crores does not at first sight appear in 
the trade figures, which are the ultimate source for the liquidation pf jeJI 
international obligations. The trade balance of any given year Uiay, 
escape showing tihese figures; but viewed oyer a. series of years the r 
b^aiice eatmbfe Mifeiude the debits Ami aredit8,--pr tha, tptal of ’ 
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sucii claims and paymeixts as between countries. The following figures give- 
full particulars of all the visible items — 





Excess ot 
Exports from 
InOin. 

Home charges 
of the Govt, of 
India. 

Net public Debt 
Incurred- 

Treasure 

Imported. 




t* 

Figures are in Lakhs of Rupees. 


1904—05 


. . 

o3,.‘t 1 

2»,2(l 

5,21 

22,97 

1905—00 


.. 

49,73 

27,93 

25,12 

16,18 

1900—07 


.. 

59,72 

2fi,I>2 

0,25 

38,86 

1907—08 



40,83 

27.72 

10.08 

30,83 

1908—09 


.• 

24,35 

2S,:!S 

8,45 

16,42 

1909—10 



(55,83 

28,08 

15,01 

31,12 

1910—U 



70,2(5 

29,37 

13,54 

32,61 

1911—12 



83.94 ' 

29,95 

2,73 

43,09 

1912—m 



79,(59 1 

30,42 

4,35 

61,20 

1913—14 



57,7(» 

30,40 

0,17 

30,30 

1914—15 


. .j 

37,24 ' 

.‘10,31 

4,09 

16,52 

1915—10 


* *j 

01,31 

30,10 

3,01 

3,7.1 

1910—17 



«7,ll 1 

1 

31,72 

11,50 

32,03' 

1917—18 


t 

80,55 j 

39,10 

173,70 I 

44,22 

1918—19 



00,7(5 ' 

.3.5,44 ’ 

11,47 • 

62,30 

1919—20 


..i 

111,0(5 1 

38,31 ; 

8,91 ! 

04,50 

1920—21 


1 

81,21 1 

40,44 

52,34 

1 8,59 

1921—22 



23,75 j 

40,23 i 

49,19 

12,23 

1922—23 



(59,8(5 ! 

46,32 j 

25,30 I 

1 52,21 

1923—24 


f 

■•25,90 : 

S 

‘ i 

! 

44,97 

27,05 



Prior y to th6*,iW^»\ Jpdia had a favoprablo trade balance a>yerage of 
five years (190940 to 191344), of Rs. 72.6 crores per annum, against 
average amount of Home charges of Its. 30 crores. This would leave ^a balance 
of 42.0 eVorCs, which was further increased by the amotmtiof debtjnereased 
in England, say Rs. 7.4 crores per annum, of a total balance of Rs. 50 erprea- 
which did not, however, all come to India. The precious metals received oir 

1 TheHe agares are taken : in the first cohimn all except the last two years from the 
iTffaitff* Trtasport . the last Sj^ears from the 

€2a©il^l<laiedl!iiay 8th, 19^. The second eolumn is compiled from the Siictf xaisrs or 
the $totiftic* 
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^account of this balance averaged 39 crores in round terms/leaving atiU a^ 
T>alanee of rupees 11 crores roughly unsatisfied in favour of Indb. But this is 
not a correct balance. As pointed out in the previous section relating to deduc¬ 
tions on account of shipping freights, the imports of India include freight, and 
are therefore overvalued to the extent of the freight; while the exports do not 
include freight, and are correspondingly undervalued to that extent, say 
roughly 4 per cent, of the declared or recorded values. To get the correct 
figure of the purely trade items we must reduce imports by 4 per cent, and 
increase the exports figures by a like amount. The imports of 
the quinquennium immediately preceding the War averaged accord¬ 
ing to the recorded values, Rs. 151.6 crores per annum, which reduced 
4 p. c. would give a figure of 145 crores; while the exports, which averaged in 
the same period 222 crores per annum, similarly increased would give a figure 
of 231 crores. The real trade balance in favour of India would thus be its. 84 
crores per annum, instead of 72 crores as given above. If we leave out of 
account the borrowed funds, which do not really add to the wealth of India but 
constitute an ever increasing mortgage on the resources of India, though they 
do affect the trade balance like so much exports, the real balance in favour 
•of India, after allowing for the Home charges and Treasure Imports, would be 
Ks. 23 crores. If this did not pay the charges for Interest, profits, sarings etc., 
the balance must be taken to be reinvested by foreigners in India. 

In the War quinquennium the trade balance of exports and imports of 
merchandise averaged 66.6 crores which would be further increased to Rs. 82 
" crores on account of the freight factor explained above. In the War quin- 
•^quennium the Home charges had practically vanished owing to the huge 
counter payments made on account of the British Government by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and the trade balance was further inflated by the balance of 
these payments. The Treasure imports had been cut down, so that the whole of 
this balance remains to be accounted for, and may be explained by full 
paymaits of interest etc., to the foreigners. 

At the present time (1923-24) the situation is this. Including and 
; allowing for freight payment the trade balance in favour of India may be 
taken at 150 crores against which the claims upon India ag^gate 178 cror^. 
IMia ttitiB renudns a debter on the whole of some SO drereii( The 

debt, however, is apparently not collected, but the amount is reinvested in the 
the cimntry thereby adding still further to the permanent mortg^e on 
jresoui^i 



CHAPTER II 
The Net Re^due 

HUMAN NEEDS OF LABOUR IN INDIA 

1. The Net Remainder.— Reverting once again to the question on p. 205>!, 
whereby we have made out the formula that the total volume of material utili¬ 
ties produced or available in India in a year is about 2100 crores of rupees, at 
the price and production of 1921-22, the deductions we have so far considered 
must be further subtracted, as being over and above the amounts covered* 
by the imports and exports of merchandise. This would leave a net total 
of a little under 1900 crores of rupees from which have to be met:— 

(1) The charges of the Government in all its various aspects of the- 
central, provincial, states and the local governing institutions. We have- 
calculated the cost of Government, or rather the funds raised by Governments, 
to amount to Bs. 375 crores per annum, of which Rs. 50 crores represent 
Home charges, and therefore constitute a net, definite, final withdrawal from 
India ; leaving still a public burden of 325 crores to be a charge upon the 
people—or upon the 1900 crores worth of utilities produced or available in 
India, The portion of the revenues of India which is returned to the people 
in one form or another—education, sanitation, agriculture and other scientific 
departments— may not quite justly be considered as a drain upon the resources 
of the wealth producers; for such expenditure is not only necessary, but 
it may be dh’eetly helpful in producing those very same utilities which 
Constitute the sum total of the national income. It may be a difficult 
question whether the exact expenditure incurred is fully returned or com¬ 
pensated by the service or benefit received particularly as the results 
so intangible. And it may also be added that even that portion 

of the public expenditure which is seemingly incurred on wasteful 
objects, like the Army in India, may have' its own role in the 
production of the national wealth, since without the protection the defensive 
organisation of the country affords, without the guarantee of peace and order 
it ensures, it may not be possible to produce at all. The question as to 
the relation between the amount incurred on such expenditure and the 
benefit received is impossible to determine owing to the intangibility of 
the faetom handle. It, is thus erring on the safest side if we assume th^t 
the whole of the amount raised from the people by the demand of the State 
is: to be or indireetlj^,-^eSs of 
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-coxirse, that portion of the public expenditure which is incurred abroad. 
‘The only point, therefore, which remains to be dealt with in this coniioetion 
is the adjustment of the tax-burden to the resources or ability of the people, 
—a question dealt with more fully in the next chapter. 

(2) The Transport and .other charges nect‘ssary for* the inovcnient 
of the material commodities produced from the producer to the consumer. 
We have included the Transport charges on the co^hitiodities brought into 
the eoiintry from abroad, or sent out of tlu^ eountry, as well as on those 
commodities moved from one centre to another of the country by sea. The 
inland transport charges are included, to a very large (‘xtent, in the puirlic 
revenue demand, since the bulk of the inland transport is done by tht* Bail- 
ways, and the Eailway Traffic Receipts are included in the revenue demands 
of the Stat(‘. Thort? is a eomx>iii‘idivoly small,—and relatively rather costly- 
section of the transport service carried out by the primitive methods of the 
country cart, or pack animals, or even human labour. But as a considerable 
portion of this service is rendered in all pi'obability by the producer to 
himself, it is unnecessary to make allowance foi* it. For under the method 
of computation we have adopted here the service rendered by the producer 
to himself iii th<' process of production or otherwise need not be evaluated 
and deducted. The relatively small proportion of this service rendered 
by non-producers is exceedingly difficult to evaluate; and in all probability 
it would be insignificant. 

(3) The charges of the middlemen engaged in internal trade, and of 
all those subsisting on production without helping in its process. The 
middlemen’s profits derived from foreign coinmeice have already been esti¬ 
mated and allowed for. The profits of the internal traders,—the village 
shopkeeper and the itinerant merchant,—the internal financiers and com¬ 
mission agents; and those of the landlords who own but do not cultivate 
iand/as well as capitalists who loan out their money without utilismg it 



Tthcmselves for stimulating pfroduction, probably aggregate about KW erores 
SIS follows:— 

1 . Intemst on agricultural indebtedness estimated at Rs. ■ ^ 

Rs. 40() crores at 10 per cent. 40 Ct^ot’es 

2 . Pi-ofits of Village shopkeepers at Rs. 100 per annum 

per village (750,000 Village) 7.5 »» 

3. Rent due to land-lords 35 .O ’’ 

(on the assumption that an amount equal to that collected 

by the state in the form of Land Revenue goes to private 
land-lords, taking all the provinces of India together) ^ 

4. Profits of indigenous capital engaged in financing 10.0 

internal trade and Industry without the capitalist working 
for getting his income (about 100 crores at 10 per cent.) 

5. Miscellaneous profits of small merchants, house- 7.5 

owners etc. 

Rs. 100 


Aron (1,000 acres). 


Revenm* (Rs. 1,000). 


l^roviuccs. 


Bengal 1917—18 

Madras 1918—19 

Bombay 1920—21 

Bind 1920—21 

United Provinces 

1921—22 
Bihar & Orissa 

1921—22 
Punjab 1921—22 

Burma 31)21—22 

Central 

Province 1921—22 
Berar 1921—22 

Assam 1921^22 

Jt^.W.Fr. 

Province 1921-^22 
Ajmere Marwara 

Province 1921--22 

Delhi 1921—22 

Coorg 1917-^18 

Alanpur 1921—22 


‘C 

C6 

is 

4-' 

a 

.Jh* 

*S6 

® 1 

tz 

0 

■5^ 

ec’S 

N S 

0 

__ 

6V,462 

44,804 

30,142 

39,303 

29,586 

*. 

7,132 


41,889 

1,52^921 


1,23,631 

11,375 

25,768 

.3,931 

«• 

974 

1,()12 

31 


339^886 

123,115 


ll,152j 2,93,56 0 11 .. i 

.. I (5,80,57 1 10 5 , 97 , 17 : 
3,932! .3,45,(54 2 5 No. Det. 


J 92,74 
6,99,58 


5<5,32(« 4,90,48 2 

.. j 5,37,14 4 

40,4371 1,23,68 1 

■ 88,44 2 


2,25,49 53,72 

83,39' 

.. iNo. Dpt. 


57,76 (1,41,SO 
1,07,15 49,45 


1 j 5,37,14] 

2 STo: DetJ 


49,45 

4,90,48 


No. Bet. 

I 11,66 
26,86 



)5 
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W6 shall have occasioxi to consider these divisions from another point iiw 
the chapter dealing with the Distribution of the National Wealth. Here ii 
is enough to remark that this reduces the total of available material commo** 
dities by Es. 100 crores, leaving to the producer a total of Bs. 1600 crores^ 
or 66 per cent, of the total gross production. 

If we allow for a further reduction of 300 crores on account of public^ 
revenue demands, the net residue left with the producer would be about 
54 per cent, of the gross production, the remaining 12 per cent, being presum¬ 
ably received in the form of intangible utilities like peace and order and 
security, education, sanitation etc. 

2. THE HUMiLN NEEDS OF L4B0UR 

liCt us now consider what this means to the producer—^what bearing the' 
total of production has on the welfare of the producer. The food require¬ 
ments alone of a full grown adult have been thus laid down by a recent 
author and authority:— 

“A diet containing the requisite combination of alimentary principles for 
just maintaining health in a person of average height and weight, under 
exposure to a temperate climate and a moderate amount of muscular work. 
It must of course be understood that very considerable deviation from the 
proportions here named may be regarded as suitable for different constitu¬ 
tions; in some cases less of the proteids and more of the fats in others, more 
or less of the carbohydrates etc. 


Dry Food. 

In oz. (avoir.) 

1 In Grains. 

In Grammes. 

Proteids 

4.587 

2,006 

130 

Patty matter .. 

2.964 

! 

1,296 

84 

Carbohydrates 

14.250 

6,234 

404 

Salts 

1.058 

462 

30 

Total .. 

22.859 

1 

9,998 

648 


Thus about 23 ozs. form the quantity of dry solid matter contained in 
this standard diet, and a fifth of it is composed of nitrogenous matter* X£ 
we reektm that our ordinary food contains, say 50 per cent, of water, these 
23 OSS. will correspond to 46 ozs. of solid food in the quantity in whieh it 
eonsumedi.'^ ^ 
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The following table gives an analysis of the chemical contents of the prin^ 
cipal articles of diet in the world: ^ 


Article. 

Proteid. 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates. 

Pats. 

Salts. 

Water. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Wheat .. 

12*42 

70*53 

1*70 

1*79 

13*56 

Flour • • 

10-80 

70*50 

2*00 

1*70 

15*00 

Wheaten Bread. 

810 

51*00 i 

1*60 

2-30 

37-00 

Oatmeal*« 

12*60 

63*80 

6*60 

3*00 

13-00 

Maize .. 

11*10 

' 65*10 

8*10 

1*70 

14*00 

Bice 

6*30 

79*50 

0*70 

0*50 

13*00 

Legumes (Hari¬ 
cots Ss Len¬ 
tils) .. 

25*50 

58*60 

2*80 

3*20 

9*90 

Tubers (Potato), 

2*10 

22*00 

0*20 

0*70 

75*00 

Boots (Carrots & 
Parsnips) 

1*30 

14*50 

0*20 

1*00 

83-00 

Milk .. 

3*30 

5*00 

4*00 

0*70 

87*00 


The food required by an individual varies not only according to his or her 
age, height, weight, and constitution in general, but also according to the cli¬ 
mate under which the person is living and the work he is doing. The stand¬ 
ard food requirement of 46 oz. as given above is, of course, for countries like 
England in the temperate zone, and for men with average amount of work or 
labour; this estimate may not, will not suit the tropics, as in India, where the 
climatic conditions enable men to do with a smaller quantity of food-heat, 
probably because they do a lower quantity of work. The researches in indue* 
trial fatigue have not in this country progressed far enough for us to say 
with any degree of definiteness what is the influence on the industrial labour 
required by the introduction of machinery in the modernised industries of 
India, and its consequent reaction on the food requiremmts. Much less 
has be^ the progress in our knowledge of nervous stress, strain and tension 
owing to th© introduction of machinery, and the resultant reaction upon th^ 
food requiremonta of a population subject to this nervous tension. In any 

3 s act quite f rom a stoito 
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case, translating the food requirements in the common denominator of calories ^ 
Atwater has given us the following food requirements in terms of calories:— 


Men at very hard work: 



.. 5500 calories 

,, hard ,, 



.. 4130 

„ ,, moderate ,, 



^ .. 3500 

„ „ Light 



.. 3150 

„ „ Sedentary „ 



.. 2700 

Women ,, moderate ,, 



.. 2700 

„ „ Light 



.. 2450 

Men „ Rest „ 



.. 2450 


The conclusion of the Hoover Pood Administration during the War, 


after collecting statistics of the entire quantity of food consumed in the 
States, was that the average American man consumes 3424 calorics per day. ^ 
Working on the advice of Dr. Pavis, quoted above, Sir Henry Thompson 
in his work on Food and Feeding’ has constructed the following standard 
dic?tary for an average man:— 

Article Weight, in ozs. 

Bread 

Butter, Bacon 

Pish 

Meat 

Rice (Macaroni &e.j 

Potatoes 

Sugar 

Green Vegetables & Fruits 

Milk 

Water (Tea, Colfee &c.) 

Eggs two or three. 

34 to 44 


1 ** Tq estimate the amount food necessary to fulfil the first requirement, that of 
supplying energy, should be no more difficult than to estimate the amount of gasoline, which 
an engine will u.se in running a certain number of miles. As the fuel value of a food is 
reckoned in terms of a unit known as the Calorie, it is most essential to know exactly what 
is meant by the term. As the number of calories required will vary with the body weight 
and the degree of ae-tivity, it will be necessary to know how many calories per pound of 
body weight, per day, will be used under these varying conditions. And finally, as the 
calories are yielded by the oxidisable foodstuffs, such as protein, fat, and carlw^hydrates 
it will be necessary to knovr the proportion of these present in the food materials, and to 
know how many calories a given amount of each will yield. 

By a oftlorie is meant that amount of heat whioh will raise 
the temperature of one pound of water four degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

The number of calorics required by an adult has been found by scientific experi-* 
ments to approximate the following:— 

At Best • • 13-14 calorics per pound per day 1 For a man of 150 lbs. this 

„ Light exercise ... 10-1» „ „ „ „ 1 would mean 2100 caloms 

„ Moderate „ .. 18-20 „ „ „ ^7 „ I rest, and 3460 calories 

„ l&evere „ .. 20-23 „ at hard work.'' 

Dowd and Jameson's Food and its Preparation p. 140-41. 

** From all scientific data now available^ as well as from the practical observation 
I would say that the most nearly ideal dietary standards of food quantities should ^ 
mid^way between the old Atwater staadairds and the minimum figures^ 

JVr. Benedict's experiments. TMs should give ns a ^ure of about $500 ShloiiiSS^p^ day 
for a man of avoriqi^ rixe ht moderate wdrik (l&tlbi la# HeSilii; anJ 
MeFaddeni pp. 100*1.) 


4 to 
7 to 
4 fo 
4 to 


4 to- 6 
(Pint) 
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3. ACTUAL OONDmONS nr INDIA 


Let ns next consider the actual conditions in India. In order to give as 
-varied and comprehensive a picture as possible, we have appended below the 
:scale of diet allowed in the:— 

1 . Indian Jails, giving details by provinces as well as the total for the 
whole country. The notes attached to the table will indicate the basis in 
each particular province; but as a rule the highest requirements are taken 
into consideration. 

2. The Bombay Famine Relief system. Hero the workers are presum¬ 
ably treated on a footing superior to that of the jail-birds, but the pc^trcep- 
tion that famine relief is only a form of insurance, for which they have 
themselves paid the Pi*ernia, and not a charity, has yet to dawn upon the reci¬ 
pients of the relief. 

3. The Indian Army—both the Indian fis well as the European troops. 
These bodies of men are presumably the pick of manhood in India, and main¬ 
tained in the highest degree of efficiency. The commentary that their effi¬ 
ciency is for a destructive rather than a productive purpose is beside the 
point in the present argument, 

4 . The Lascars or Indian seamen in sea-going vessels, as well as the 
European seamen. This scale has a value even beyond the comparative utility. 
It confirms what the army regulations and Jail rules indicate that the Euro¬ 
pean is regarded per se as a superior being in India, and treated differently 
from the native of the country, to the prejudice, and at the cost, of the latter. 

5. The working class in an industrial centre like Bombay. The m( rc st 
comparison of the food available from their own means to these so-called free 
persons reveals the cruellest commentary on our modern commercial civilisa¬ 
tion ! The enemy of the society, incarcerated in its jail or its barracks, is far 
better off than the champion and supporter of society,—the industrial worker 
toiling in modem factories. 

European and other countries to the industrial working class. 
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TABLE I 

Food>allowaiioe to Priaoaen in the Indian Jails 
Daily Averaie in oas. 


Diet Articles. 

j 

Bombay 

U) 

! 

Ben^l 

Bihar & Orissa 
(c) & the 
United Prov. 

Madras 

(.d) 

Punjab 

(*) 

.. 1 

Central 

Provinces* 

(/) 

1. Atta (wheat, Jo- 

24 


13f 

13 


lli 

wari, Bajri, Nagli 
flour) 







2. Dal (mug, tur, 

5 

Oi 

Of 

5 

3i 

5 

gram) 





i 


3. Bicc* • • • • 

•• 


101 

5 

17 

15 . 

4. Maize or Millet .. 


•• 

12i 

•• 

lOf 


5. Vegetables 

8 

Of 

6f 

8 

8 


6. Mutton (without 
bone) 

5 oz. (once 
a week 
only). 






7. Oulons •. .. 

i 

• • 

•• 


• • 

i/ie? 

S. Condiments 

i 

i 

i 


f 

f 

9. Oil 

i 

5IH 

5/8 

i 

• • 

i 

10. Fuol 

10 

25 

25 

i 

12 

10^ 

11. Salt .. 

i 

7« 

7/8 

f 1 

i 


Antiscorbutics ..! 

Lime Juice or Tama- 
rindpulp, Parwa or 



3/8 

i 



Bosidle. Amchur .. 

i 

li. 

i 


1/8 

Solid food •» 

39 

40i 

55 7/8 

34f 

::94 

1 381 

Liquid food 

1 (Oil) 

5/8 (Oil) 

5/8 (Oil) 

i (Oil) 


1 1 (Oil) 

Total in ozs. . • 

1 39i 

40f 

56} 

1 43 

39i 

39 


B, In all these averages anti-scorbutics are not taken into account. 

^ote: — {a) Scale of Diet given to native male convicts doing bona-£de hard wor]k. 

{b) Scale of Diet sanctioned for Indian Prisoners of the First Class (for- 
Bengalis and Uriyas). 

{c) Scale of Dl^ sanctioned for Indian Prisons of the First Class (for 
natives of Blhar^ TJ. P. & the Punjab), 

(</) Scale of Diet sanctioned for Indian Prisoners (for Buropeah and 
Anglo-Indian Prisoners^ the Daily average is 6 on. more). 

{e) Seale of Diet sanctioned for Indian Prisoners; (fox males above 
sentenced to rigorous imprisonment). 

(/) Seale of Diet sanctioned for Indian Prisoners^ (for miles en^^eyed on^ 
first and se^nd elass labonr)* 

Solid* Di^nid. 

Ckneral-Ayerage^ofi'all the 

proviiiees, 41^ 
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TSie Inspector Genersl of Prisons in Madras, Lt. Col. J. P. Cameron C.I.E., 
I.M.S. replying to my inquiry on this subject was good enough to send me 
-the following note prepared in connection with the Women’s Work Exhibition 
held in Madras in November 1919:— 


“I. J«II dtat. Hinimam 

cost. 


Maximum 

cost. 


Males. Rs. 0-2*7 in Bellary for a mixed diet 
with cholam. 

Females. Rs. 0-2-4 for a mixed diet in 
Bellary. 


Rs. 0-3-8 fo-r rice diet 
in Tinnevelly. 

Rs. 0-3-4 for rice diet 
in Tinnevelly. 


II. (a) According to the particulars, furnished by Superintendents of 
•Jails, of the food of the free population at rates prevailing in the local markets, 
ithe rate for a family of poor people consisting of father, mother and three 


:to four chidren, works out as shown below:— 


II. 


Madras 

Rajahmundry 

Bellaiy 

Trichinopoly 

Tinnevelly 

Coimbatore 

Cannanore 


Cost per day 
Re. 0 12 0 

..,,073 
„ 0 12 6 

0 12 8 
„ 0 9 6 

0 12 0 
„ 0 11 0 

Average Be. 0-12-0 or Rs. 22-8-0 per mensem. 


(b) If a free man is to be given the scale of Jail dietary worked 


;at rates prevailing in the local markets, the cost works out as follows:— 


Madras 

Rajahmundry 

Bellary 

Trichinopoly 

Tinnevelly 

Coimbatore 

Cannanore 


Per day per man. 
Be. 0 3 11 
„ 0 3 6 

,,0 3 7% 

„ 0 3 7y2 

„ 0 3 8 

..,,042 
„ 0 4 1 

Average Re. 0-3-10 for a man for a day. 
do. „ 0-11-6 for a family of 
father, mother and 3 or 4 children 
or Rs. 21-9-0 for a month. 


£N. B.—AtthU tmtm thm east ol food pmr mmm per eaiieiii waald be 97*13*lO-l 


II. (e) The Jail rate works out at three annas for a day pet head, or 
annas for three adults, or Bs. 16-14-0 per mensem i.e., Bs. 4-11-0 less than 
^that of the rate per month for the free population. 

ni. (a) The mixed diet in Jails with ragi or ohOlain contains more 
J!Nitrogm tibm the rice diet while the quantity of carbon is the same in both 

(b) As the articles of dietary given to pkti^ls in the Iffunieipal 
lothi^ yeity ^eh, no comparison ean he made as to their lintifi- 

value ^ the 
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(c) In Jails children are kept "with their mothers up to 2 years and only* 
milk is issued if necessary. Rarely any expenditure is incurred on that ac¬ 
count. 

(d) The nutritive value of the articles of diet per head among the free^ 
population as compared with that of a prisoner's diet in Jail is shown below:— 



Per head o f free 
population. 
Nitrogen. Carbon. 

Per prisoner in Jails 
Nitrogen. Carbon. 

Madras 

256-3 

5999*3 

199.77 4639*30 

for rice diet. 

liajahniundry 

159-2 

3279*3 


Bellary 

289-4 

6679*3 

217*06 4639*30 

Trichinopoly 

260-6 

6679*3 

mixed diet with ragi 

Timievclly 

220-1 

5319*3 


Coimbatore 

169-7 

5253*6 


Caimanorc 

196-3 

4526*6 

211*47 4639*30 


1551*6 

27736-7 

with eholam. 

Average 

221-65 

5390-95 



IV. The Jail rates are the lowest as the articles are purchased in bulk, 
at favourable seasons and storked/' 

TABLE II 

FOOD ALLOWANCE UNDER BOMBAY FAMINE RELIEF CODE, 

SECTION 73. 

APPENDIX C 

Wage Scale for Labourers on Famine Relief Works. (Extracts from the- 
Famine Reli(‘f Code, Bombay Presidency, 1912). 

The following wage scale sliall be adopted on all public works:— 

Workers. 

A. Gangers and special gangs .. .. .. One pice more than 

Class B, 

B. Diggers ., IS Chhataks^ 

C. Carriers .. .. ., .. .. 14 „ 

D. Working children .. 10 

Dependants. 

fMalc .. .. .. 12 Chhataks 

E. Adults i 

iPemale .. .. .. .. 10 ,, 

F. Non-working children over 10 but uiider 14 years. 8 ,, 

G. Non-Workfng (Siildren over 7 but under 10 years. 6 ,, 

H. Non-working children ipidcr 7 but not in arms., 4 „ 

I. Non-working children in aims .. ,. .. 3 ,, 

The extra pice for Class A shall be subject to tine. 

N^ote .—The wages in chhataks given above represent the ' grain-eqnivaleat^ of the* 
ration, ^grain-equivalent ’ is meant the amount of gi^ain of which the value is in 
ortiluary times equivalent to the total value of the Various items of the ratioiii ahU this 
eompnled be 1 |. times the weight of the g^ain itemdtbelf. ThnSy if 1 lb., sroare WjpWt 
of cereals allowed, the ' grain-equivalent' of the wages would be If lbs., or 14 ebhataks.. 
Therefore, the weight of the grain item can be arrived at by taking 4/7th8 of thb 
equivfUeirtf ^ fnrtjtierpartmulars Report of thfO Famine CoipfaisSif^i 

paragraphs.S '2 and 4 ^ 0 . ^ 

1 ''dhhata^^vS 0 SS. Thus IS (Sihai^ki^^ ,and 4/7,oif^thi^'is 

eottverted intb 1 ^ )bs. ' ' ' ‘ ^ - v. 
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TASKS 

For workers of class B—^three-fourths of the task commonly performed 
by able-bodied labourers in ordinary times for earth-work and one-half of the 
task for motal-breakiug. 

For workers of class C—^two-thirds of the standard task of class B. 

For Avorkers of class D—one-third of the standard task of class B. 


TABLE III 

Food-rations in the Indian Army 


Field Service Rations: Daily Average 



Diet Articles. 

. 

British Troops. 

Indian Troops. 

.... 

1 

Atta 

. . O/.S. 

24 ozs. 

2 

Dal 


3 „ 

:] 

VegetabJes 

8 

16 

4 

Potatoes 

10 

2 

5 

Meat (fresh) or 

16 

8 „ 

6 

„ (tinned) 

12 „ 


7 

Bacon 

3 


8 

Bread 

16 


9 

Biscuits ,. 


• • 

10 

Milk (tinned) .. . 

*2 

2 

11 

Tea 

% .• 

Vs „ 

12 

Ghee 


2 

13 

Oil 

' 'i „ 


14 

Onions 

! 6 „ 

2 

15 

Salt 

Vs » 

% „ 

16 

Sugar 

3 

2 y2 „ 

17 

Jam 

3 

• • 

18 

Fruits (dried) 

! 2 

, , 

19 

Firewood .. 

i 48 

32 „ 

20 

Lemon-juice 

1 .. 

% fluid os. 

21 

Chillies, Garlic, Ginger, turmeric 

1 


1 02, 


Extras: (in Winter oniyO 


1 

Cheese .. ,. ,. 

'• /3'02S...-'.; , 


2 

Soup (concentrated)., 

2 „ 


3 

Rum .. 

4 fluid 

." i: 2' 

. .4-1 

Pepper , 7 , 

1/7 02, , 

; f; ^ , 


‘ Ghee ,. 


2' 
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TABLE IV 

Food Ration! to Sea^men 
Daily Average.(Marine Rations) 



ARTICLES. 

Crew 

under S. 25 of the 
Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1906 

i 

Lascare 

Govt. Resolution, 
Marine Dept. 
No. 193 of 22-3-22 

1 

Flour 

4^2 lbs. 

10 

2 

Rice 

1 

22 

3 

Oatmeal .. 

1 » 

! 

4 

Dal 


6 

5 

Potatoes .. 

13% » 

,. 

6 

Dried or compressed vegetables •. 

1 » 

6 

7 

Peas Split 



8 

Peas Green 



9 

Beans Haricot 

.... 


10 

Salted Beef 

7 „ 


11 

„ Pork 

4^/2 » 


12 

Preserved meat 

5 „ 


13 

Fresh meat 


1 

14 

Pish 

iy2 » 

3 

15 

Soft bread .. .., 

7 „ 1 


16 

Biscuits .. 

9 


17 

Milk condensed .. ..; 

5/7 „ 


18 

1 

Butter 

1 i 

1 „ 


19 

Suet .. .. ..; 

9 „ 


20 

Ghee .. .. ..; 


2 

21 

Sugar .. .. .. 1 

3 ■■ „ 

IV 2 

22 

Jam or Marmalade .. ...| 

2 „ 


23 

Tea or Coffee .. ..i 

6/7 „ 

V 4 

24 

Syrup or Molasses . . .. | 

1 „ 

« • 

25 

1 

Onions ,. . . 

8A » 

« • 

26 

Pickles and fruits 

1 » 

9 4 

27 

Salt (fine) 

2/7 „ 

y2 

28 

Mustard^ pepper & curry powder 

1/9 „ 


29 

Tamarmd . . .. 

# • • • 


30 

Liikie Jnfee 

. , 


31 

Wato .. 

Qts* 
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TABLE V 


Daily consumption per adult male in lbs. as arrived at from 2,473 
budgets of working class families in Bombay. 

(HARD LABOUR) JAIL ALLOWANCE. 


Cereals . 

1 

1-29 lbs. 

1-50 lbs. 

Pulses . 

•09 

•27 „ 

Beef & Mutton 

i 03 

•04 „ 

Salt . 

j -04 

•03 „ 

Oils . 

j 

•02 

•03 

Others: (includingsugar,tea, 
milk, ghee 

Total .. 

•07 

1-54 

1-87 „ 


The consumption in all budgets varies, from ‘91 lbs. of cereals per adult 
male per diem in the lowest class, to 1'53 lbs. in the highest class. [Vide 
Working Glass Budget Bombay, p. 20] 


N. B. —The average expenditure on food is 56*3 per cent, of the average family income 
in the Bombay working classes. 
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TABLE VI 


[Table XXI of the Workiag-class Budgets—Bombay] 

Group percentage expenditure in different countries 
(excluding miseellaiieo-us items) 


Note.—The percentages refer to the pre-war period 





Percentage expenditure on 



Month an'l ; 






Country. 







year. i 

1 

i 

Foo^L 

Fuel and 
; lighting, i 

Clothing. 1 

House 

rent. 

Total. 

( 1 ) India—Bombay. 

July 1914 

68*7 

: 8-8 

7-4 i 

15-1 (a) 

100*0 

(2) Japan—Tokyo .. 

1914 ; 

55*1 

9-4 

11*3 

24*2 

100*0 

(3) United Kingdom 

July 1914 : 

62T> 

8*3 1 

12*5 

167 

lOO'O 

(4) Franco 

1914 : 

65*2 

1 55 ' 

16*3 

13*0 

lOO'O 

(5) Italy :— ■ 




1 



Rome 

s: half of ' 
1914 

67*1 

: 7-8 

1 

11-0 ; 

14-1 

100*0 

Milan 

Do. 

69-0 

1 5’0 

13*3 

127 

100-0 

( 6 ) Norway 

July 1914 

:)S*9 

! 6*4 

15T) 

19*2 

100 0 

(7) Sweden 

Do. 

.5S1 

5*4 

16-2 ! 

1 

20-3 

100*0 

(S) Denmark 

Do. 1 

5:)*2 

j 6*2 

\ 

16-8 1 

17.8 

100*0 

(9) Germany / 

(Berlin). \ 

(b) August i 
1913 1 
July 1914 i 

V4::*4 

J 

i 

! 8*2 

25’6 j 

23-8 

100*0 

1 

(10) Hungary. 

'July 1914 i 

45*3 

1 7-5 

19-0 

28-2 

100-0 

(11) Australia 

1913 

57*4 

1 ! 

j 6-3 

19-0 1 

17'3 

100-0 

(12) U. S. A. 

(b) July 

49*3 

1 7-6 

17-1 

' 26-0 

100-0 


1914. 


i 


i 


(13) Trinidad— 



j 

1 


! 

j 

j 

West {Indian .. 

Pre-war 

74*2 

! 5'8 

i 

14-0 

1 6-0 

100-0 

East Indian .. 

Do. 

76*9 

j 6-1 

10-8 

1 

] 6-2 

i 

100-0 


(a ) As eoxapared with the rise in the prices of other articles the increase in honse*reat 
paid by the classes of Bombay is small in 1921. The amount paid for house-rent in 

1914 therefore bulks more largely in the expcndituiO in 1914 when the total expenditure waa 
much less than in 1921. 

(b) These dgures have been estimated in this oflee. The original lor thin 

, eountry are given In table ZX. 
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4. THE FOOD BE80URCES OF INDIA 

The foregoinj? tables, if reduced to the simplest basis, would Rive tis air 
average food ration of 35 ozs. to 40 ozs. per day per man. Let ms take it 
at 2 lbs. or 32 oz, of food-stuffs. According to Mr, McFadden (Eating for Health 
and Strength) the dietary figures for women may safely be taken at 80 per 
cent, of males, or in this case about 28 oz. per day. India is largely a vege¬ 
tarian country, from economic compulsion if not from ethical conviction; and 
so we would not be far wrong if W(‘ assume the above average daily ration 
of 2 lbs. of cereals for a full grown working man (at 15) and 28 oz. for a full- 
grown working woman as representing a fair average requirement under 
Indian economic as well as climatic conditions. There are in India 

99,832,096 men over 15 years of age. | 

94,657,077 women „ „ 

and 

124,453,307 eliiJdi'cn under 15 years of age according to the 
Census of India 1921. 

Hence 


at 2 lbs. 

per 

day ot* cereals per man wc want 33,277,365 tons 

1 % 


,, ,, woman 

V 

27,044,879 „ 

„ 1 lb. 


,, ,, „ child 


20,742,218 „ 

or a grand total of cereal requirement 


81,064,462 tons 

Now the average 

(1900-1922) food grain 

resources of India are 



(in million Ions.) 



Rice 


32-3 les.s 

2’2 

exported 

yy 

Wheat 


87 

1*3 

Barley 


3-31 



Jowar 


7-2 1 



Bajra 


3‘5 I 



Ragi 


3-2 y „ 

1*0 

y> 

Maize 


25 



Grain 


4-8 



Others 


10 T)J 




Total .. 76’0 

5*5 

yy 


or a net available food grain supply in the country of 71 million tons per- 
annum. 

But out of the total production we must deduct 10% 

by way of waste i. t. 7*6 millon tons, 
requirements for cattle ., 12*2 ,, »» 

„ for seeds „ 2'0 ,, „ 

and for exports 5*5 „ 

or a.total deduction of „ 27*3 „ 

t These ngareli of meii and women are compiled from tko Constat Report for 
Benoit the nniaberof men and women per 10,000 of eaeb Roapdnjiveii 

ago periods only, tno actual number having accordingly to be worked out. At 15 in fiidia,* 
if not mfuehnnriler the childcnaees to bo a child imd booemes itftilFgr 0 w« wovtor, nOeding: 
the fo^d re<|^re|nent of th^ jadnlt. * Bolo^ 15, the average rat io^ of J Ibf day ls,n^ 
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'This gives us a total uet available cereal supply in India on an average of 
*76.0—^27.3 equal to 48.7 million tons against the total cereal requirements of 
81 million tons odd. This leaves us with a deficit in food-supply only of 40 
per cent. 

By another calculation (see ante Book II p. 245) we have found 
that the cost of nourishing a human being on the same scale as a prisoner, 
that is the lowest scale of comfort consistent with keeping body and soul 
together, approximate Rs, 90 per annum, against a gross income per head of 
Rs, 75 at 1921-22 values, or an average value of Rs. 45 per head for the penod 
1900-1922! The deficit is thus very close under two altogether independent 
methods of calculation. 

There is further point to be noted. If out of the giuss money value of 
the per capita income in India, at the piice level of 1921-22, we deduct the 
-deductions mentioned in chapter I of this Book i.e. Rs. 7 per head, the income 
left per individual in India is Rs. 68 per annum! And the food cost alone at 
the lowest standard of calculation is Rs. 90 per head about the same time, or 
a deficit in food requirements alone of over 30 per cent. 

The consequence is obvious and unavoidable. The Indian people are 
underfed. Either one in every three individual must go hungry; or,—^what 
is much more easy, insidious and injurious—every one must cut one out of every 
three meals necessary to him. This inevitably becomes the common practice, 
and the consequence is the progressive deterioration in physique and energy 
that renders additional production with a view to make up for the de:ficit 
increasingly more and more difficult. The vicious circle is complete. The 
[Indian people are, relatively speaking, debilitated and inefficient because they 
have not enough food available. They cannot have enough food—^they cannot 
produce sufficient for their requirements on the lowest standards—^because 
they are lacking in strength and energy! 

THE WJJIL SIOHinOANCE OF A LOW, INADEQUATE FBODUCmON 

Another consideration necessary to fill in and complete the picture : 

In the above calculation we have considered only the fopd requiremjents 
•ot the people of India. We have considered only the cereals, or the main 
ioodstuf& assuming that in all subsidiaries like vegetables, fruits, salt, condi¬ 
ments, oil, milk etc., the Indian peoples get as much as they ne^,—an 
^kssumptioh not strictly nor universally supported by facts. We have also 
4u9sume4 rimplicity of argument, that all classes of India aiul^r; dually 
trom the sh<nrtiig6 of food-supply. In proportion as the wealtider 
<^eir surplus besides^ the pressure of the 

poorer^nunm i^e hiost !ta|H>riantMdass'eii'l9'relatiyi^^^ 
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Leaving out these disturbing elements, we must still consider other inevit^- 
able demands on the gross income to get a proper idea of the adequacy of that? 
income. Out of a gross total per capita income of Bs. 75 per annum we have- 
already reckoned Es. 7 per head as constituting the primary deduction by 
way of the political and economic drain upon the resources of India. We 
must next allow Rs. 11 per head (or Rs. S50 crores total state demand iu' 
the shape of revenues excluding the Home Charges) being the Government 
revenues of all kinds. This leaves to the citizen an income of Rs. 57 per 
head per annum, out of which, to find food, fuel, clothing, shelter and 
amusement. The working classes in Bombay spend about 56.8 per cent, of ' 
their total income on food on an average, the remainder being devoted to- 
rent, fuel, clothing etc., ^ as follows:— 

Percentage expenditure of all working class Budgets and all incomes- 
considered on :— 

Assuming that in the country at 
large, and on average of the whole of “ 
Indians population, the proportion^ 
spent on food is 66. 6 per cent, of the * 
total income, and the remaining third 
is enough to cover all the other* 
wants, we must face a further deficit 
of another 19 (or rather 25) rupees 

rupees of income per head per annum.. 

Translated in other and more concrete terms thb means:—^That the 
average Indian income is so small that it is quite insufficient to meet even all 
the primary wants of man of food, clothing and shelter. Assuming that the^ 
last is relatively unimportant under Indian conditions, and that the first 
absorbs 2/3 of the total income, the remaining third being enough to cover all 
the rest, the average Indian income is just enough either to feed 2 men in 
every three of the population (or give all of them 2 in place of every three 
meals they need) on condition that they aU consent to go naked, live out of 
doors all the year round, have no amusement or recreation, and want nothing 
else but food, and that, the lowest, the coarsest, the least nuMtious! Or, iT 


Pood 

.. 57-0 

Fuel & light 

.. 7-5 

Clothing 

90 

House rent 

.. 8-9 

Miscellaneous 

.. 17-6 


100,0 


out of a gross total of 57 (or rather 75) 


1 Findlay Shirras's Working Cfait Bndgett—Bombay paras 25et»eq^ The same- 
work gives the following analysis of percentage expenditure of mill^workers’ families in* 
Lawrence, (Mass.) as ^— 


Food 

Fuel and Light 

Clothing 

Itomt 


34*19 per eent» 


17*66 

17*70 


n 

n 


n 
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-they must meet all the other wants, and require some clothing, however primi¬ 
tive; some house-room however wretched; some distraction however primitive, 
they must consent to getting only one meal in place of every three they 
absolutely require,—or feeding one out of every three human beings in India. 
The latter is, in the long nin, the more humane as well as the more economical 
method, but it will not, cannot, commend itself to a degraded and dehumanis¬ 
ed nation. And it certainly does not suit the requirements of the governing 
-class who owns this human property! 

Further comment is needless! 



CHAPTER III 


TAXABLE CAPACITY 

1. THE TOTAL REVENUE BURDEN 

'We have referred more than once before in the previous chapters to 
the demand of public revenues, as constituting a deduction from the resources 
or the wealth of the people. In so far as all payments to the State or its 
representatives, deputies or delegates, are compulsory demands enforced by 
the whole might of the state and without option of refusal, they neces¬ 
sarily cause a propoi*tionate diminution of the resources which the citizens 
can command for the satisfaction of their own wants. A proper, adequate 
idea of this diminution cannot, however, be obtained, unless we correlate 
the total amount demanded })y the State, and its several deputies or delegates, 
with the aggregate amount of the citizens^ resources. In doing so, we must 
take account, in the cas(‘ of India, not any of the i^evenues collected by the 
Central Government, but also those by the several semi-autonomous provinces, 
the Mianicipalities, and District Boards, as well as the States under the 
independent government of tlieir Native Princes. must then allow for 
any source of revenue which can satisfactorily be proved to be derived not 
from the people as a compulsory exaction without option to refuse; and 
must also consider that portion of the expenditure which may justly be 
taken to be a return to the people; and, as such, really a readjustment of 
the burden rather than an absolute charge. The allowances under these 
two heads, though necessary to obtain a just and precise notion of the burden 
on the citizens, will nevertheless not materially affect or alter the real pres¬ 
sure of that burden; whose exact corelation would much rather be obtained 
by a comparison of the total demand in each province with the amount of 
material wealth produced in each province, than by simply considering the 
figures in the gross. 
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According to the official Statistics of the Govenunent of India, the total 
burden of the public revenues, and the aggregate expenditure, of the varioua 
govemmg authorities in India was thus constituted in 1921-22. 


Authority. 

Bevenue. 

Bzpenditure. 



s Bs. 

Bs. 

Central Government .. 

190,92,18,585 

218,57,20,285 

Provincial Government 




i Burma 

10,12,19,234 

9,98,15,675^ 


AiSsam «* «• •. 

1,95,10,000 

2,36,89,000 


Central Provinces 

5,03,28,980 

5,26,81,375* 


Punjab 

8,77,41,908 

10,82,09,116- 


United provinces .. 

12,63,00,882 

14,11,54,644 


Madras 

16,79,11,000 

16,77,59,00()‘ 


"Bombay 

16,16,72,000 

14,71,85,000 

* 

3 Bengal 

11,03,42,000 

10,24,20,000’ 


Bihar A Orissa 

4,45,51,000 

4,96,66,000 


Municipalities 

27,51,06,136 

27,08,35,768 


3 District Boards .. 

10,23,22,957 

10,65,42,889 


Native States 

75,00,00,000 

75,00,00,000 


Total .. 

388,62,84,682 

420,56,88,739 


1, We have takca here the year 1921-22 in conformity with the basis in the First 
Part of this work ; but the figures for the Municipalities and District Boards are only for 
1920-21, those for the later year being not available. The Provincial Budget having been 
separated from the Budget of the Central Government, since 1920-21, in all cases where we 
need to have an idea of the aggregate, it would be bettor to take the figures for 1920-21, as- 
up to that year the accounts of the Government of India are inclusive. According to the 
later and more official position the Bevenue collections for the Central and ProvineiaV 
Otvernments in 1923-24 wcrei— 








Foot-note contimted Jrom previokt pa^, 

E*y#iiii« rait«4 in th« T«riou» ProTineM of indi« for ISontroi «» wolf 

Pr^rinoiol Oororomoot Aooouot ooeording to tbo Eoiritsd fistlnitttrr for 1923-24. 


Kamo of 

Bevenues collected 
on account of 

Total 

Provincial 

Total 

wealth 

1-i 

Total 


Province. 

i 

Central 

Govt. 

Provincial 

Govt. 

Revenue 

Collection. 

Expen¬ 

diture. 

of the 
Pro¬ 
vince. 

Popu¬ 

lation. 

A d tM 

5 « 

Baluchistan .. 
N. W. P. 

Province .. 
Madras 

Bs. 

23,96,000 

86,12,000 

11,18,38,000 

Bs. 

10^8,35,000 

Es. 

27,76,93,000 

Bs. 

16,39,58,000 

In Cror- 
os of Bs. 

151*911 

42,318,985 

6*56 

Bombay 

24,98,67,000 

14,69,72,000 

39,68,30,000 

15,47,41,000 

146*537 

19,348,210 

20*51 

Bengal *, 

27,96,74,000 

10,15,01,000 

38,11,75,000 

9,86,78,000 

189535 

46,695,536 

8*12 

United i 

Provinces . 

3,44,24,000 

12,97,61,000 

16,41,85,000 

13.02,92,620 

215*638 

45,375,787 

3*61 

Punjab 

2,76,09,000 

10,29,10,300 

13,05,19,300 

10,59,95,500 

99*373 

20,685,024 

6*31 

Burma 

7,98,64,000 

11,37,08,000 

19,35,72,900 

11,60,62,000 

47*936 

13,612,192 

14*65 

Bihar k 

Orissa 

63,24,000 

5,27,51,000 

5,90,75,000 

4,92,39,000 

156*997 

34!0a2,189 

1*74 

Central 
Provinces .. 

96,47,000 

5,26,07,000 

6,22,54,000 

5,24,07,000 

80*851 

13,912,760 

4'47 

Assam 

43,93,000 

2,20,54,000 

2,64,47,000 

2,15,58,000 

44*915 

7,606,230 

3*47 

India 

(General) .. 
England ,.. 
Exchange •. 
TOTAL 
BEVENUE. 

44,06,28,000 • 
4,42,25,000 , 
2,01,03,000 

13196,04,000 

88,81,19,300 

f 

1 

1 






. N. B. —^The total Bevennes collected on behalf of the Central as well as Provincial 

Goa ornments from oil sources thus are:— 

(1) Central Bevenues Ks. 131,96,04,000 

(2) Provincial „ „ 88,81,19,300 

(3) Bailway „ not included in (1) „ 62,07,42,000 

(4) Postal „ not included in (1) „ 9,21,84,000 

Total „ 292,06,49,300 

Adding to these the Municipal, District Boards, and Native States collections, we get 
a net total of Bs. 392 crorcs in round figures. 

2. The Revenue and Expenditure figures for the provinces are those of ordinary revenue 
receipts and expenses charged to ordinary revenue, excluding capital transactions! but 
including adjustments between the central and provincial Governments. In the ease of 
Bombay! the figures are exclusive of the so-called Development Budget whi^ amoimts to a 
very eonsideraole sum, and cannot no^ strictly speahing, be regarded as an extraordinary^ 
non-reemrrent or capital transaction. The figures of expenditure serve to give some idea of 
the deficit! as well as a more accurate impresmon of the real burden. The provineiai as well 
as the eentral revenues have been considerably added to by new sources of taxation! 
or inefoaM in the old ones, e. g., the doubling of the selt tax in the Central Govemment^ er 
the addition to the^ Stamp Duties in the provinces or the Introduction of a tax on Amuse* 
menta. The total yield may net be materially different from the amount shown above, but 
the round «guxe of Ec. 400 erores per annum cannot be Very mulish farther from the exact 
ntate of affilm mpectliig the total state demand in India. 

0. Iho Revenue and Expenditure oi the Kative ^tes are, indeed, guess-work, ^e 
Imiii irhich him aJNady iMmn 

It 
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The rerenttes of the central Government of India consist of:— 

Of these, what are tax heads and 
what are not f In other words, which 
items are a real burden upon the 
community, and which are not 1 The 
classification of the Government of 
India regfards only the first ten items 
as the Principal heads of revenue, 
which however are not all taxes borne 
by the people of India ; and the 
remainder they imply to be non¬ 
revenue receipts, though they also 
contain an element of taxation. Thus 
opium revenue, as shown in the 
accounts of the Government of India, 
is really the profit of a public mono¬ 
poly, the real burden of which is 
borne not by the people of India 


Heads. 

Amount. 



Bs. 

Customs 


34,40,98,381 

Taxes on Income .. 

... 

18,74,13,424 

Salt 

... 

6,34,37,848 

Opium 


3,07,24,798 

Land He venue 


33,18,286 

Excise 

... 

53,80,399 

Stamps 


24,61,081 

Porests 


19,68,643 

Begistration 


1,70,705 

Tributes 

... 

87,17,807 

Bail ways 


81,93,00,954 

Irrigation 


5,94,141 

Posts & Telegraphs 


9,55,03,001 

Interest 


1,11,00,700 

Civil Administration 


77,29,211 

Currency & Exchange 


4,37,42,093 

Civil Works 


11,33,782 

Miscellaneous 


7,18,56,875 

Military Boeeipts .. 


8,06,93,832 

Provincial Contr. .. 


12,98,72,704 


but by the foreign consumers of the Indian Opium. ^ Similarly, Tributes 
from the Native States is not precisely a tax on the people of British India, 
being derived from non-British territories. As, however, we are, in this 
work, considering the whole of India collectively, we cannot exclude this item, 
•since, if the amount of the tributes does not represent a tax on the British 
Indian people, it is at least a burden on the non-British Indian people.^ As 
regards the receipts from Interest, they are mostly book-entries, being amounts 
credited to the Central Government by the provincial local or state Govern¬ 
ments for monies borrowed from the Supreme Government. The amount 
is not strictly a tax burden, but is raised by one or the other authority in 
India by way of taxation to meet the demands of the Central Government. 
We may, however, exclude it from a strict calculation of the tax burdens of 
the Indian people. The Mint receipts, a most varying item, result from the 
vagaries of the Indian currency system, whose want of fixity causes a double 
injury to the Indian people:—once in their trade and industry, and ageJj^ 
in their private and public obligations outside India. It is an inevitable irony 
of calculations like these that even such items—in spite of their doubly 
injurious olr burdensome influence,—^have to be excluded from a Strict tale 
of the regular burdens of the people of India. Military and civil departmental 


1 The feveaue fienved f roju the consumption of Opium in India is shown uader 

and as such goes mainly to the provinces under the new system of the ^visioa ol ihpaaces 
between the Central and the Provincial Governments in India. 

2 Tot this and the other items that foUew, and for a general distiactioa between tax 
revenues and uon-Tax Bevenues, cf. Sixty Years el lailiea Ffauittoe pt. XIX by K, % ShlA* 








Teceipts are moiitly fees, which, are almost indistinguishable from compulsory 
payments strictly called taxes. The miscellaneous item has been considerably 
inflated of late, owing to the sale of surplus stock from the War purchases and 
^ such may be ruled out of the sum total of regular burdens. In the case 
•of the So-called commercial services of the Railways, the Post-Office, and the 
.great public irrigation works, we have taken the gross receipts, and not the 
net income after deducting the working expenses as is the practice of the 
Government accounts, for reasons already explained. In these cases the 
'Charges are really tax-burdens, and not payments for services rendered, since 
the idea of the service to the consumer is neither the only nor the determining 
factor in framing these charges; which the Government habitually alter to 
suit the exigencies of their exchequer, and not to meet the needs of the c«m- 
sumers of these services; and which, besides, being monopolies, leave no 
option to the consumer even to forego the service without a grave and irre¬ 
parable, incommensurate injury to his own resources. 

Excluding the Opium, Interest, and receipts under the head of Currency, 
Mint and Exchange, we find the total remaining items still aggregating 
Rs. 190 crores in round figures. 

The Provincial revenues of nearly 90 crores are practically all derived 
from taxation, the most important of which are; Land Revenue (35 crores) 
Excise (20 crores) Stamps, Forests and Irrigation Dues. Similarly, the 
revenues of the Municipalities and District Boards are largely tax-revenues ^ 
while those of the Native States may be taken entirely as Tax-revenues. ^ 


1 following ffcnalysUctmiipUed from the statistical Afestr^et JIunieipafEeveaujes 

and those of the District Boards makes the item of taxation relatively mueh smaller^ 
are for X920-2L 



Ee venues of^Munieipalities. 


Bevenues of District Boards. 

Item. 


Amount. 

Item. 

Amount* 

Municipal Bates d? Taxes 


Bs. 


Bs. 

Octroi k» 

,, 

1,94,01,101 

Provincial Bates • • 

3,62,24,384' 

Tax on House & Land 

,, 

2,53,53,803 

Civil Works 

l,60,29,e2ft- 

Tax on Animals Ac. 

.. 

26,76,035 

Other Sources 

4,91^8,937 

y. Professions 

.. 

26,46,539 


— 

Toils on Bonds Ac. 

•• 

25,77,902 

Total 

10,23,22,957 

Water-Bate 

„ 

1,32,11,135 

There is a dearth of 

detail in this in* 

Lighting-Kate 

. . 

18,93,137 

stance which is most regrettable. The^ 

Conservancy Charges 

.. 

75,21,789 

total burden of local governing institu- 

Other Taxes 

.. 

48,37,981 

tions may be taken to be in the neigh* 




bourhood of 25 crores annually. 

Total Taxes 

♦ • 

8,01,19,024 






The total burden thus works out in roundi 

Income under Special Acts:— 



6gnrcs, at;— 


Income from Pounds 

,. 

14,19,660 

Tax collections of:— 

Bs. in Crores. 

Beni of Land Ae. 

, . 

32,28,125 



Sale proceeds of land 

.. 

50,28,512 

Central Governments 

290 

Conservancy Eeceipts 

.. 

11,13,016 

Local ,, 

.. 25 

Markets A Slaughter houses 


67,54,927 

Native States 

.. 75 

Education fees 


10,44,902 



Other Fees 


39,96,222 


390 

Fines . 


6,89,273 



Govt. Grants 


93,49,006 



Other „ • • «. • • 

•. 

16,50,190 



Miscellaneous 


1,18,62,977 



^ale of Securities .. 

.. 

3,68,69,700 



Loans from Govt . 


81,05,619 



„ Individuals .. 

•. 

1,06,43,456 



Bealisation of Sinking Funds 


34,54,781 



Advances. 

•. 

3,5.1,95,818 



Deposits . 

•• 

7,45,59,57.3 



Grand Total 

• * 

27,51,06,136 




Of this amowit Bs. 14,88,50,302 are really in the nature of capital receipts, whioir' 
cannot quite; be considered as strictly tax-burdens. The amount, moreover, coming as loans 
from Governments would be derived from provincial taxation, which we cannot include under 
municipal taxation, without incurring the error of a double counting. The real municipal- 
income is thus about Es. 13 crores. 

iFootnote^ firom previout page, 

2 Tho details of the rei'enue resources of the Native States are most difficult to obtains. 
Some of ^em, lihe Mysore or Hyderabad, have large public works, Bailways, Post C^co 
. a^ other Industrial concerns, which yielded an income to the states of the same type as that 
derived by tho British Indian Ooverhment f rom eorresponding sources. Land Boyenite, 
else, Btiainpsi and Customs form other principal sources in all states and on a rough 
tion may be ranked in the following order:*^ 

Bs. 30 evores* 

, *• • tf 10 fff 
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deduc^iu, (18 erores) and, taking into account the 
‘deficit between revenne and expenditure (82 erores), we may take it that the 
rtotal burden on the people o£ India is, in roimd figures, Bs. 400 erores per 
jdunnm. 

On a total population of 320 million people, again in round figures, this 
worbi out at Bs. 12^ per annum. ^ 


1. Hm offiteial StatiiitiM of tbe Ooveniment of India givw 4^ .harden of Uzati$a:;l|; 

in )4I^K0>S1 eaeladiag the ^d Bovenne, ai;^ Be. M4-2 per head iiieda4i%’ 
tj4i|'l4^_(Boy;e«n^ jS|^ii*thMd,.Ah«tTact foj^^ifi?).Bit, 'in.1^^; 

taxespn^,^ with aheeitaiing a^ii^ of the Lf^d. Booeinteflf an 
. "IChe'sjtten is u:im«eniate as it is fiusity.-" : 
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2. A BRIEF AITALTSIS OF THE 


This however is the gross harden. If the public expenditure may- 
ought pro Unto to be reduced. The following table represents a decennial' 
as well ah provincial co^mbined, which gives a fair idea of the total outlaj' 


Heads of 

1911—12 

1 

1912—13 

1913—14 

1934—15 

Expenditure 


i 



Ks. 

£s. 

! ... _ 

Bm. 

Es. 

Direct Demand on the Eevenues 

13,00,52,600 

12,97,99,564 

13,91,18,961 

13,40,89,953 

Interest 

3,05,66,023 

2,71,58,031 

2,27,34,789 

1,78,68,850 

Posts and Telegraphs 

4,65.36,052 

4,69,87,693 

4,90,94,761 

4;88,58,948 

Mint 

17,47,600 

21,35,152 

19,89,449 

21,25,231 

Salaries and Eirponses of Civil 

Departments 

24,69,92,497 

25,03,31,320 

26,90,12,981 

28,36,49,652 

Miscellaneous Civil Charges 

7,34,82,347 

7,38,93,479 

8,10,57,065 

7,96,70,751 

Famine Belief and Insurance.. 

1,50,00,000 

1,50,00,000 

j 

1,50,00,000 

1,50,00,000 

Bailways 

18,15,59,333 

18,85,26,515 

19,25,41,521 

20,46,16,721 

Irrigation 

4,76,23,245 

4,95,28,914 

5,29,78,006 

5,63,14,029 

Other Public works 

8,18,10,727 

9,09,56,533 

10,51,50,563 

10,76,58,138 

Military Services 

31,35,24,550 

31,42,96,502 

31,89,80,474 

32,71,44,044’ 

Total Expenditure, Imperial 

and Provincial 

1,16,88,94,980 

1,18,80,13,703 

1,24,76,64,570 

1,27,69,96,317 

Add .... 

2,12,10,407 

6,77,10,756 

48,85,383 

.. 

Deduct 

66,74,153 

•• 

91,28,676 

5,28,52,283:; 

Total Expenditure charged 

against revenue 

1,18,34,31,234 

1,25,68,24,459 

1,24,34,21,277 

1,24,41,44,034 


Nat#.—1. This tabic TCproaezits the state of affairs upto 1920*21. As already 
eoUeetiTelyi and as sueh give a general idea of the outlay of Indian public monies, wbicb in- 
statement is 

2, Ip eisp Raiiaa;^s tbe abbW ffgurc ' does not give the 

Tim amppht is <|]^te eoneldemble/being ffs. 20,2^^^ in 1211-12 abd Bs* lA 

.^ 
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fairly be considered to- be a return in some sort to the people, the biirden 
statement of the public expenditure by the Government of India, central 
made by the Government of India of the revenues they collect. 


1915—16 

1916—17 

1917—18 

1918—19 

1919—20 

1 

1920—21 

Bm. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

14,20,10,557 

13,90,30,020 

14,78,20,4.37 

17,68,06,827 

18,39,41,662 

22,50,21,450 

1,78,55,454 

1,76,22,958 

10,99,22,532 

12,19,06,342 

13,40,85,193 

16^7,62,392 

4,72,45,202 

6,16,20,803 

5,35,15,945 

5,96,24,310 

7,13,43,666 

9,43,66,774 

13,40,590 

25,11,174 

25,10,727 

45,87,146 

51,41,084 

28,69,400 

28,30,23,227 

28,62,18,444 

31,28,30,512 

35,53,23,226 

38,71,92,012 

45,65,93,177 

7,69,30,122 

8,12,14,088 

8,87,80,608 

9,43,91,649 

9,81,46,988 

11,24,84,715 

1,50,00,000 

1,50,00,000 

1,50,000,00 

1,50,00,000 

1,71,00,716 

1,50,00,000 

20,83,24,969 

20,74,78,822 

21,34,10,785 i 

21,59,12,139 

22,62,26,771 

19,37,05,251 

5,58,16,410 

5,32,48,674 

5,67,72,578 

5,92,02,425 

6,41,13,327 

7,01,79,256 

8,17,76,910 

6,92,78,026 

7,57,24,403 

8,47,78,065 

10,69,81,244 

12,79,01,896 

35,25,46,402 

39,8.5,01,,358 

46,14,54,745 

70,24,53,159 

91,03,00,483 

94,04,24,879 

1,28,20,68,873 

1,32,26,24,367 

1,53,77,43,272 

1,88,99,85,328 

2,20,45,73,146 

2,40,13,69,187 

50,35,659 

3,59,59,533 

3,38,49,351 

1,71,59,322 

1,10,68,419 

7,66,34,510 

30,71,566 

•• 

29,63,52r 

9,72,354 

42,53,421 

6,77^34,416 

1,28^40,32,960 

1,35,85,83,900 

1,56,86,29,096 

1,90,61,72,298 

2^1,13,88,144 

8,41,02,09,281 


stated, the year is the last for which the Ceatral and Proviaeial accennts are stated 

the subsequent ye|i^ it becojoies relatively difleult to trace. For qur purposes, tbia 


expenses, which have been deducted before the receipts were credited oh the reveh^ si^e. 
The woirhfiig expenses have been considerably inerttased then^ ^beSsi^ 

si-' 





3. 0BNT&M.EXPZin>XTOSB3K nBIl^ 


Qoing a Uttle uore fully into the details of the total pubUo expenditure, 
we find the Central Expenditure to be distributed in recent years as 
follows;— 


Heads of Expenditure. 

Accounts 

1921—22 

Accounts 

1922-^23 

Revised 

Estimates 

1923—24 

Budget 

Estimates 

1924—25 




(In lakhs of Rupeee). 


Hireet Demands on Bevenues 

• • 

52712 

522*04 

560*92 

554*12 

Bailways: 






Working Expenses 

.. 

ri566-78 

8596*16 

6096*00 

6643*04 

Surplus profits paid to Companies 


106*40 

69*40 

111*42 

114*87 

Interest on Debt 

.. 

1563*48 

1634*47 

1737*98 

1900-00 

n Capital cont ribnted by 






Railway Cos. .. 

• • 

335-17 

335*55 

311*79 

280-09 

Annuities 

.. 

507*83 

513*39 

488*36 

577*66 

Sinking Pnnds .. 

• • 

43*36 

47*13 

47*61 

• ••« 

Subsidised Companies 

• • 

7-19 

9*43 

7*41 

16*00 

MiseeUaneous Bly. Expenses 

•• 


20*99 

16-72 

22*46 

Railways Total 

• • 

9130 20 

9220-52 

8807*29 1 

9544*79 

Irrigation: 

j 

1 

14*48 

13*75 

16-51 

22*85 

Posts A Ti&legtaplis: 

! 


i 



Working Expenses 

••i 

898*50 

690*85 

9.50*57 

953*13 

Ibterest .. 

1 

56*81 

59*16 

63*60 

71*00 

Capital Expenses ehargcd to revenue 


109*19 

17*82 

50*98 

82*00 

Total Posts and Telegraphs 

•• 

1064*50 

967*93 

964*19 

942*13 

Interest on Debt and Sinking Fund 

.. 

1599*70 

1615*80 

1674*88 

1832*51 

^Civil Administration ehargea 


940*60 

994*32 

957.10 

980*23 

ijnttevktj ifint & Exchange 


107'48 

103-09 

106-32 

7m 

Civil^kn , 

o • 

164*20 

134*81 

161*11 

206-50 

hlhm^laneouji (im^ding Penaions) 

% a ■ 

344m 

mm 

480-13 

■i K48f^% 

Military Serviites 

0 « 

7787*96 

7100*68 

6393*72 


OBJUro TOTAL 

• • 

216,70*99 

212,99*49 
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Hardly a single cme of tJwsse item® can be considered as a return to the f 
•people calculated to aid in and add to the production of their wealth. It ^ 
quite another matter whether or not these various items of expenditure are 
necessary or indispensable, for the continued existence and maintenance of 
civilised life, in this country, either in the actual or on a modified basis. It 
is also indifferent to our present inquiry—and for that only—whether, without 
:a civilised government—and, therefore, without the expenditure detailed 
above, unproductive as it is,—^any production can at all take place. Here we 
.are concerned simply to inquire whether any portion of this expenditure helps 
to increase production, as seed or machine may be said to do; or whether any 
part of this outlay is returned to the people from whom it is raised. And our 
general answer is that very little, if any at all, of the above 200 odd crores, 

:spent every year by the Central Government of India, can be said to bo returned 
to the people. 

Take the case of the greatest single item:—^military expenditure. The total 
outlay on the Defence of India is shown in the latest Budget at some 63 crores, 
including expenditure in England on account of the Army etc. of India. This 
is a considerable reduction from Rs.. 78 crores in 1921. 22, no doubt. But as it 
stands, the military expenditure does not show the full total of the charges of 
defence. In the first place it ought to include, in mere fairness, that portion of 
the Interest on the Public Debt of India, which has been incurred on account 
of the Army, or for the exigencies of national defence and military organisation. 
'The Debt outstanding on the 31st of March 1914 was £. 183.19 millions pHi'' 
Rs. 175.10 crores, with a total net annual charge of £. 1.19 million or Rs. 1.78 
•crores. Speaking in the Legislative Assembly on the 1st of March. 1923, the 
Finance Minister, Sir Basil Blackett said;— 

^‘As a result of the deficit of the last few years and of the War, Indm^s 
debt has grown from a total of 411 crores on the Slst of March 1914 to an. es- 
tiinat|p4r total of 7.81 crores on the 31st of March 1923. This figure includes 
the fluting debt and the early maturing debt of which I have already spoken, 
but it excludes no less than 63 crores of obligations which it is I find the 
pmelice to treat separately from the debt of India, though as far. as I can 
.s^ thtoo bbll^tions are just as much a part of India V debt ati fito rest^ . . . 

Since 1914, the total debt has increased by 370 crores and 
.4nctiw:debt^by;S27;^ (Budget Spe^h of Ift ICiirch 1923^ pajfa 28)* 

"^ ntteiMid 
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Oovenrment, and 4w^ty ^rores a^gdn m the following years as Bxidgetted *1. 

The total proyision for Debt sendees in the Budget of 1924*25 is as follows :— 

Interest on Debt 
Less Interest on Rys. 

,, Irrig. 

„ Posts &c 
„ „ from Prov. 

Oort. 

Net charge of Ord. Debt 
Interest on other oblig 
Sinking Fund. 

Total .. Rs. 18,32,51,000 

The whole of this amount Bs. 18^ crores ought at least ^ to be added^ 
to the anny aocmint, since the entire debt, for which this is an interest charge, 
has been incurred for military purposes, either directly to finance the 
perennial Wars of the Government of India, or indirectly to make up for’ 
deficits caused by military exigencies. This will make a total for the military 
Budget in 1924*25 of Bs. 81.32 crores. But this is not all. We must also 
‘add to this total the loss in the working of those railways which have been 
eonstrueted mainly if not wholly for mUitary purposes, or for the alleged re¬ 
quirements of national defence. The single North. Western Railway showed, 
a loss in 1922-23 of Rs. 2.54 crores, and was budgetted in 1923-24 to show a 
further loss of 1.97 crores, while in 1921-22 the actual loss was 4.07 crores. 
Taking the average loss at 2,84 crores, and adding the same to the military^ 
budget^ we find the total Defence Budget amounting to Es. 84.16 ctotHt bii. 
a total net revenue of Rs. 130.09 crores, or 64.6 per cent, of the total reveriue. ® 

' J. 8 ar Basil showed the total puhlic Debt of Xadta oo Slit March 1924 to be 967*15* 
CTore# iochidiiia the Troasary Bills in the Pa{>er Currency Eeserye, yrhich, with the 20 cr 9 res- 
of XI 0 W loan budgetted for in 1924*25, will make a total of our public debt at 967*14 
crores. ^ ^ , • . . . ■ , ■ 

k. We say at least, because we do hot ad 4 ‘hdtb the aihouht’ of capital 
the eOAstmetion of mBitary and frontier BaUways^ the interest on which is included Ih the* 

oaght^itw'iwfe'ahtmm uuder the aimyaecoiw^.;; ^ 


Rs. 35,02,90,000 
,. 19,00,69,000 
„ 12,41,000 

„ 71,00,000 

„ 4,46,08,000 


Rs. 10,72,72,000' 
„ 3,64,06,000 

„ 3.95,73,000 
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The following table compiled from the Stoterauai’s Tear Book for 19^ 
gives the proportion in 10 countries—of the British Empire and 
outside;— 


Country. 

1 Total 
j Bevenuo 

I 

! 

Total Ex¬ 
penditure 

Defence 

Exp. 

per cent, 
of 2 to 3 

per cent..- 
of 2 to 4 



1 

1 

[Figures in Millions] 



INDIA, 

Rs. 

! 1332*2 1 

! 1423*9 1 

i 919*0 

70.7 

1 63*8 

U. K., 

£ 

! 1426*9 

1195*4 

! 642*0 

45*0 

53*7 

Australia, 

£ 

1 61*78 

! 64*60 

! 31-20 

50*0 

! 48*3 

Canada, 

£ 

i 89.38 

1 7419 

i 17*9 

20*0 

24*2 

S. Africa, 

£ 

j 29*67 j 

1 25*69 

1 

1 13*4 

4*5 

5*2 

Spain, 

Pe.setas 

1976*66 

2550*79 

450*36 

22*8 

17*6 

Prance, 

Prancs 

22450*9 

24932*0 

5027-0 

22*4 

20*0 

P. Italy, 

I.iire 

17603*0 

20454*8 

3558*77 

20*0 

17*3 

United States 

Dollars 

3345*18 

3145*41 

1201*44 

35*9 

38*2 

Japan, 

Yen 

1319*20 

1399*29 

646.40 

49*0 

49 


NOTE —The figures are all in millions. In the case of Canada it 


includes half the total debt charge. The French figures include the ordinary" 
and extra-ordinary Military and Naval Budgets, but do not include the debt 
charge, which would make the total to be 17,553 million Francs or 78 p.ert 
and 70 p. c. respectively. 


Of the total military services, expenditure in England amounted to:— 

(In crores) 

1922— 23 Rs. 18*16') which, of course, can in no way be regarded as^ 

1923— 24 „ 18*20)- returned to the Indian people. The rest of the 

1924— 25 ,, 15*03 J expenditure on military services was distributed 

as fo-llows:— 


HEAD. 



Accounts 

j Revised 

Budget 


Estimates. 

Estimates. 

Estimates. 


1921—22. 

1922—23. 

1923— 


(la Lakhs of Rupees,! 


Effeetive: Mfiiiiteiianee of the standi^ Amy 
Cost of Education 

Head 0«iarters, Staff Ckinnaands etc. 

Stoejk Account 

Special Services .. 

Miscellaneous charges • . 

' ' ^ , Total. 

Non-effective Services (India) ♦. . . 

MaHne (Total Expenditure) 

lltittaiy'WpIpkir .to-ifs 


31.54.S7 
11,80.55 
250.64 
732.55 
8^0.35 
, 109.67 

80.59.03 

8^;43 

203.81 

273.94 

301.06 

2^,73 

208.82 

311.41 

142.il 

48,0».1« 

305JS5:' 

131.11 

f.i 

46,73.12 

589.32, 

i02.58 

48,22.^ i 

.. .'-eoag';.:;,' 

■ .;j'428iW' 
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Of ting to the Incheape Committee, the salari^ and 

;iallowanees in the Army, Marine, Boyal Air Force and Military Works, 
amounted, in 1922-23, to Rs. 26.99 crores, of which British Officers and other 
ranks got Rs. 19.66 crores and the Indians Rs. 7.33 crores, officers, and men 
inclusive.^ If the remaining charges are divided in the same proportion, 
(which would be quite unfair to India in such items as stores etc.,) the total 
.amount received by Indians in 1922-23 from the military Budget would be 
Rs. 16 crores at most, out of a gross total of 75 crores on that item in that year. 

The following summary of the general criticism on the Indian Military 
.and Defence expenditure, compiled from the Memorandum presented to the 
Indian Rentrenchment Committee piesided over by Lord Incheape in 1922-23, 
has lost none of its force, though the document was originally prepared in 
1923.2 

In offering criticism on the Indian Military expenditure, we must neces¬ 
sarily confine ourselves to political and financial considerations. Such a 
•course«is likely to render much of our criticism nugatory to those who urge 
the plea of efficiency; for we are unqualified to judge of technical questions of 
military organisation and efficiency. Our only defence against what might 
be alleged to be one-sided criticism Is: military efficiency is a relative term 
which must be determined in the case of each coimtry by a combined con¬ 
sideration of its needs of defence and the resources that it can fairly devote 
for the purpose. There is always a point beyond which considerations of 
.mere military defence pass out of the stage which has always been tacitly 
a*eserYed for the professional soldier and his governing idea of fighting 
•efficiency. The larger problems involving expenditure of large sums of money 
and the disposition of troops in relation to possible enemies must certainly, 
not be decided on the fiat of military experts. For these matters affect the 
State as a whole, and as such, must be looked at from the civil or financial, 
.as well as the military or efficiency standpoint. Again military efficiency, as 
.nil such ideas, is a frequently changing quantity, of which we in India have 
lhad painful experience. What one commission of military experts lays down 
as the ideal to be striven for may be knocked on the head by another equally 
body of '^experts/' In the one great war of the last 60 ymrn^ 
the;jMghan War of 1878-30—the r^ults were far from establishing the un- 
chiilepged and unehallmigeable supremacy of the Indian Amy. . The. whole 
story of the frontier warfare shows the same net result. 

---- -vrTT" ''-^--:---:-—-- 
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lieaviEg out technical considerations, and confining ourselves t© 
we find the objects of maintaining an army in India to be variously stated 
the Simla and the Esher Commissions on the Indian Army as follows:— 


‘‘The purposes for which the Army of India must be maintained may be * 
stated to be (a) preventing or repelling attacks or threatened aggression from 
foreign enemies beyond our border; (b) making successful armed disturbance- 
or rebellion, whether in British India or Feudatory States, impossible.’’— 

Sinda Army Commissicm. 

The Esher Committee has laid down no definite purpose for the main-* 
tenance of the Army in India. But they observe: para 21, Part III of the 
Beport: 

‘'The functions of the Army are to repel external aggression and to 
maintain internal security. For the proper discharge of the latter duty it 
must keep in close and constant touch with the civil authorities who share* 
the responsibility of maintaining law and order.” 


Elsewhere, the Esher Committee wrote, in a covering letter of their • 
Beport: 


"We cannot consider the administration of the Army in India otherwise 
than as part of the total armed forces of the Empire. Novel political machi¬ 
nery created by the peace treaty has enhanced the importance of the Army 
of India relatively to the Military forces in other parts of the Empire and' 
more particularly to those of the British Isles.” 


But these principles, or their implications, are fundamentally unacceptable. 
The Army in India must be exclusively an army for Indian Defence 80 loi^ ^ 
as no part of its cost is borne by the Imperial British Ctovemment. And 
even on the agreement that on occasions when any part of the Indian Army 
is used for Imperial purposes outside the frontiers of India, its expenses shall 
be defrayed wholly by the part of the Empire making such a use, we do not 
think it just to ask India permanently to maintain a standing army far in 
excess of her own national requirements, and thereby incur a far larger outlay 
for extraordinary and Imperial Defence. If the strength of the Army in 
In^ is strictly limited by eonsiderations exclusively of Indian national 
defeime, end its cost is reduced in proportion, India would not need "a 
standing, rejpdki^ Amy, fully equipped for war, and organised to take 
ikld at men of 

'qrke^}^';not^ "more; :ttiian 2 ' 



'IBuropean soldier, and Be. 500 per each Indian, per annum, the cost of such a 
'Standing army would be:— 


British section 

Rs. 

10,50,00,000 

Indian section 

Rs. 

5,00,00,000 

Total 

Rs. 

15,50,00,000 


The help India has rendered to England in the last war must be a 
• convincing, though costly, proof of India’s loyalty to the Empire. It would 
have been all the more graceful if the representatives of the Indian people 
had in reality been free to vote such a handsome contribution of their own 
accord. ^ As this was a contribution wholly beyond the means of India, and 
utterly unjustifiable by any similar contribution made by Britain to enable 
India to finance her own struggles on the border, the whole charge of the 
extra debt incurred for and during the great war and after must be trans¬ 
ferred from the Indian to the British Revenues. This is not charity but 
mere justice. 

The last and the most important criticism against this change in policy 
is that—even admitting its wisdom and necessity—^it imposes unfair, dispro¬ 
portionate burdens on India. If the annexation of the frontier territories 
be an object of the Indian Army; if the maintenance of the balance of power 
in Asia is desirable—these are objects imposed upon us by Imperial eon- 
.siderations, which are, to say the least, as beneficial to England as to India. 
Of the total military strength of the British Empire, India has supplied the 
largest proportion and borne the largest share of such expenditure, after 
England. The advantage of such armies is common to the Empire, though 
.its greatest benefit is to England. Why then should England not bear a 
-share of such increased expenditure on the army maintained in Imperial 
, interests? 


India, it is true, does not ostensibly bear any cost of the Navy beyond 
her annual contribution of £100,000. But Britain maintains a navy primarily 
..and entirely for her own needs. She depends for her very existence upon 
loreign commerce, and she believes a strong Navy—onCe on a two power 
but, sin^ the birth of American rivalry, on a single power standard 
^—^to 1)6 the best means of securing for herself ^^The Freedom of the liigh 
in the British seiise df that expression. The only test of the British 
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Nary being a common, Imperial ai^et is its use equally for every part of tbe 
“Empire. We venture to think, that Britain would, however, no more thiitk 
^ using her navy for the defence of outlying parts of the Empire than 
Borne used her legionaries for the defence of the provinces, when the Huns 
and Goths thundered at the gate of Borne herself. The skin is always nearer 
than the shirt. Besides, even when Britain employs her navy for any part 
of the Empire, she does not do it purely out of Imperial philanthropy. There 
is no room for charity in polities, nor in finance. Britain may use the Navy 
to presence her Imperial amour propre; and will certainly do so to keep her 
foreign commerce. But for this it is absurd to ask India to bear a share, or, 
:in the alternative, maintain a larger army than she needs. 

Geographically and politically India is so situated that we caiuj^ot 
'Conceive of India needing naval assistance from Britain for the exclusive 
benefit and defence of this country. Should she chance—against all probabili¬ 
ties—to attract enemies from across the seas, she has a seaboard so effectually 
dominated by the ghats and protected by the deserts, that she need not 
apprehend any serious danger on that score. And, as for her maritime com¬ 
merce, though considerable, it is not entirely to her own benefit. The 
customers of India are more interested in keeping open the commerce of 
India, than she herself. There is thus no ground to regard the Indian Military 
expenditure as in any way a substitute for or set-off against the absence of 
a naval budget in India. 


We appreciate, however, the value of a navy for scientific purpose and for 
affording a training ground. We would, therefore, consent to a small begin¬ 
ning being made for an Indian Navy, provided (1) that it is wholly built, 
equipped and manned in India; (2) that a fair proportion of the extra 
military charge is taken over by Britain (3) and the Indian regular, standing 
army is reduced just to the national requirements of India. In that case the 
Army charges would be reduced by Ra 36 crores, while we may have to incur 
a recurring naval outlay of Bs. 5 to 7 crores a year, or a net reduction of *it 
most Rs. 28 to 30 crores. 


Taking next the actual details of military organisation of India, the 
^obs^te, principle of m^taining a definite proportion of the; British the 
: .Indimtrpoi^ in %;.airmy in India, is pj?o4uerive ,of double,e^^^^ It wbitr^y 
restriets the total man-power of India, capable, at a pineh, of being 

*» tte IncHaa sddier, it mSibn 
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of the Amy ia<n« cosftly than the Indian section.^ absence of a peace 
establishment for defence, as contrsdistingniBhed from fnll war strength^ 
also makes for a proporti<mately much greater cost and a far lower 
eScimcy; while the relatively insignifieant proportions of Beserves in Indiai 
tend to the same end. The army in India is thus as expensive as it is useless 
and the service allied to be rendered by that instrument to the Ii»lian peo¬ 
ple is clearly out of all proportion to its cost. 

The next considerable item is Interest on Debt. The position of India 
in the matter of public indebtedness has been stated for the latest date (31st 
March 1924) by the Finance Minister as follows: 

“The total debt of the Government of India on the 31st of March, 1924^ 
will be constituted as follows:— 


Lakhs of Bs, 

In India: Loans - .. .. 3,58,79' 

Treasury Bills in the hands of the 
public .. ,. 2,13: 


Total in India.. 3,60,92- 

In England; Loans .. .. 3,64,22: 

War contribution .. 28,90 


Total in England.. 3,93,12 

Unfunded : Post Office Savings Banks .. 24,87 

Cash Certificates .. 8,51 

Provident Funds &c. .. 39,97 


Total unfunded.. 73,35 

Add the capital value of the liabilities under¬ 
going redemption by way of annuities am¬ 
ounting, on 31st March 1924, to £ 60,095,485.. 90,14 


Total Debt.. 917,53 2 

This total does not include, as the Finance Minister himself observeSr 
Ra ^.65 being the value of the Treasury Bills held in the paper Currency 
Beamre; Nor is the idea of the total indebtedness of India quite cmaplete' 
witihodt adding to the above grora figure Ba 20 Crt^; being the aittomit: 
bnd^etted for borrowing in the financial year 1924^$^. The gross tdlaL 
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vroxid be Bs. 987.18 erores, or close upon 1000 erores. The charge for tie 
same is distribtited, in the latest Budget, as follows:— 


(1924-25 Budget Estimates) 
Paid in 


Item. 

India. 

England. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Interest on Railway Debt 

12,41,63,000 

6,69,06,000 

Irrigation Debt. 

12,21,000 


Post Office Debt. 

71,00,000 


Provincial Governments. 

4,46,08,000 


Interest on Ord. Debt. 

2,28,88,000 

8,43,84,000 

Interest on other obligations .. 

3,63,06,000 

1,00,000 

Reduction or avoidance of Debt 

99,31,000 

2,96,42,000 

Interest on Capital contributed by Ry. 



Companies 

4,70,000 

2,75,39,000 

Railway Annuities . 


2,97,56,000 

Railway sinking Fund. 

16,00,000 


Total Rs. 

24,83,07,000 

23,73,27,000 

Grand Total 

48,56,34,000 


Of this total interest payment we can scarcely say, with any degree of 
accuracy, that, the amount paid in India remains in India, while that going 
out of the country is wholly lost to India. For the debt held in India, on 
which the interest is paid in India, may, for ought we know, be held by non- 
Indians, the interest whereof may eventually be exported from the country. 
We cannot, for the same reason, make a rough general calculation at a given 
rate of interest, and say the interest on rupee debt remains in India wholly 
and permanently, and that on the sterling debt goes out of the country 
once for all. Probably not more than 20 erores out of a gross total of 48 
odd erores remains in the hands of the Indian creditors of the Government 
of India. 

The following critique of the expenditure on debt services, compiled 
from the Memorandum to the Indian Betrenchment Committee already 
referred to inay be interesting to read in this connection.^ 

THE OBiaiH OF HTDIAN DEpT 

The pubMc debt of Indm the supposedly productive and the 

li;di?aittedfer uupioddetiv^aS;^^^ exists to-diiy, creation of British 
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in this country. The total debt at the close of the Company's era was 
Bs. 63.555 crores, every pie of which was incurred for the conquest of India. 
On the transfer of Government of India to the British Grown in 1858, this 
debt, together with a payment of £12 million by way of compensation to the 
East India Company proprietors, was saddled upon the Indian government. 
India has, therefore, paid for her own conquest and made a net present of- 
her Empire to the British Crown. In strict justice, India could not have 
been called upon to pay this debt. As England had conquered India for her 
own benefit, and while she has been enjoying the benefit of the conquest, 
she should in fairness have paid the cost of that conquest. The Ordinary d^t, 
which may be taken as equivalent to unproductive debt, was rightly regarded 
as insupportable and therefore steadily reduced, as the following figures show, 
in the years before the War. 


Year Debt in crores. 

1888 Rs. 109‘5 

1893 „ 97*5 

1898 „ 105*2 

1903 „ 88*7 


Year. Debt in crores. 

1908 Rs. 56*1 

1913 37*5 

1914 „ 19*2 

1915 „ 3*3 


The ordinary, unproductive, floating and funded debt has increased 
during the ten years after 1914 from less than 20 crores to nearly 300 crores 
—all due absolutely and exclusively to the European War.^ As India has 
always been made to pay for the wars on her frontiers, even though they 
were waged in British Imperial interests; as India has even been made to pay 
for conquests for Britain within her own frontiers, the justice of the in¬ 
creased war debt has no foundation at all. True, a portion of this debt is due 
to a “gift^' made by India to Britain. But the gift was neither freely made 
by representatives of India, nor were they consulted eo nomine before the 
decision to make the ‘‘gift’’ was arrived at. Indian representatives had 
not even the right to acquiesce in such a procedure, and merely associate 
themselves even passively. Such a ‘‘gift’', therefore, made without the 
consent or concurrence of the donor, cannot possibly be held to be binding 
in honour or equity or law upon the donor. We have already pointed out, 
besides, that there is nothing in the history of the relations between India 
and England which could support such a ruinous “gift’’ from India. And 
though another part of this debt is incurred to meet the increasing permanent 
charge in the military department, the increase is so clearly the result of a 
change of standpoint as regards the objects and purposes of maintaining an 
iJndian Amy, that we think the other portion of the debt is also nndls- 
tinguislmWej ej^^ speaking, from the War ddjt. We 

1 cited above, pate the onpfodac^ve 

debt at eretee. But kis method aeeiue to ba faulty. 



that the debt of Bs. 150 crores Hkaking up the War gift, plus the exees® over 
the 1914*18 standard of the military Budget; wounting to over 150 crores 
or more, should hot^ in justice and economy^ be charged upon India. 

We are, indeed, perfectly aware of the seriousness of our proposals. We 
recognise the force of solemn public engagements to bondholders of the 
government^ and admit the gravity of suggesting expedients or devices for 
securing justice to India without impairing the integrity of the Government 
of India or the value of its engagements. But the course we have suggested 
rests as much on the ground of justice as on considerations of political 
expediency. The contribution of India hi winning the War is not limited 
by the ‘‘gift’' above mentioned. She raised and employed for active military 
service nearly a million men of whom over half 552,000 were sent overseas. 
Including non-combatants, the total contribution of India has been 
14,57,000; of them 943,000 have served overseas, with 1,06,594 casualties. 
India subscribed heavily to the loans raised in England particularly investing 
large sums in the British Treasury Bills out of her Paper Currency Reserve 
thereby nOt only weakening her currency position but deliberately creating 
the temptation which in 1920, in less than six months of Reverse Councils 
sales, cost us 35 crores. In strictness this loss ought to be made good by 
the party who had received the benefit of such assistance, and for whose 
sake our currency policy was arranged. But we do not make any demand 
for such a restitution, not because we doubt its justice, but wc are unwilling 
to rake a most unpleasant chapter of grievous mistakes, and their bitter 
memories. We do not even ask for a restitution of the sums actually paid 
by India since 1917-18 by way of interest on a debt, which we should never 
have incurred. Finally, we make no mention of the numberless restraints 
on our trade which during the war prevented us from getting as much as out 
produce had a right to expect from the fortuitous combination of favourable 
circumstances raising the world price. No one has made, perhaps no one can 
make, a calculation to show the loss India suffered owing to those war restric¬ 
tions. But the following figures of our exports give a total of nearly 2000 crores 
of export trade, which, assuming that the War restrictions served to dei^eas 


Year Exports.. 
1914-15 

In crores of Rs. 

18217 

1915-16 

199-48 

1916-17 

247-31 

1917-18 

244-89 

1918-19 

255-32 

1919-20 

332*75 

1920-21 

265:93 

1221-22 

219:01 

VdtiSl 1946*89 
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the price aifainst India by 5 per cent on an average,—and that after the War 
the exchange policy penalised the Indian exporter in a still worse manner— 
we come to an actual loss sulfered of nearly 100 crores. This is an extremely^ 
modest and moderate estimate, since it does not and cannot take into account 
those indirect methods of penalising the Indian exporter e.g., of restrictions of 
Bank credit and rise in exchange, and reduction of Council sales since 1916. 
But even this modest figure, taken along with the loss suffered by the salea 
of the Treasury Bills to meet the ruinous Reverse Council drafts, and the- 
amount paid by way of interest and sinking fund on the so-called Contribution 
of 150 crores, make up a total loss of 180 crores as follows:— 

In crores. 

IjOss due to War Restrictions on exports Rs. 100 

„ „ „ Reverse Council Sales .. „ 50 

„ „ „ Interest & Sinking Fund Charges 

on 150 crores @ 6 p. c. for 5 years „ 30 

Total Rs. 180 

This is the least figure of loss actually suffered by India, over and above* 
the contribution in men and money she has made for winning the War in 
which she had no personal interest and benefit. Wo do not ask for 
compensation for this loss; and think there ought to be no difficulty in 
adopting the expedients we have suggested for summarily reducing the 
burden of the unproductive debt as we think best. 

BSSAKS TO REDUCE THE 0RDINAR7 DEBT 

The fairest and noblest, the truly Imperial and strictly honest means 
wopld, of course, be for Britain to take over that portion of Indians debt which 
has been incurred on her behalf and for her benefit. Relatively speaking, 
it would be less than a flea-bite— o, total of some £200 million at most, which: 
in a county having a debt of nearly £8000 million, would make no real 
difference. Britain has had to accept the fait accompli of the Russian 
obligations having been repudiated to the tune of £567.92; and we see no* 
reasonable probability of the other countries—^Prance, Italy, Belgium^ 
Roumania, Greece, Portugal—^paying their debt of £1134.444 million-—or 
even the amount equal to the one owed by the United Kingdom to the U. S. A.. 
Under these circumstances, would it be unreasonable for India to demand 
that her national debt held abroad, a^d equal to £200 milUons be either taken 
over by Britain, or, in the alternative^ India be allowed to ^te off that 
debt? Sooneir or later, some policy of Cancellation of inteniational indebtedness 
would have to be adopted, in view ^ the world’s fihimees and of the 
need to re^ore the crippled Of the , world. Whenever that poKc;^ is 

adopted, and debt* are repudi|»tcd or 
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tinavQidably be the private individuals, who, trusting to the credit of 
State, have lent beyond the paying capacity of the borrowers. We ari^, 
indeed, not unaware of the degree of injustice involved in our suggestion— 
rat least while we accept the ground plan of our present commercial ethics 
for the organisation of society. But we think it is a kind of surgical operation 
which will have to be adopted to save the world fi*om a greater ruin and a 
more lasting collapse. It will be most easily performed by Britain, since she 

is a sovereign power free to adopt any measure, from increasing Income taxes 
:tod making a Capital Levy to a complete cancellation of the debts due to 
her own nationals. 

If England should refuse to shoulder this portion of the Indian debt incurs 
red for the benefit*of England, the latter must at least support the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment in drastic measures for a summary reduction of the debt. 

As Indian finance is organised to-day, the Government of India 
cannot levy even its ordinary income-taxes from that section of its creditors 
who hold the sterling debt. Nearly £250 million of our public debt is immune 
from the Income Tax of the Government of India. The British Government 
deducts its Income tax from the interest to its bond-holders, whether resident 
within the British jurisdiction or not. Why should not the Indian Government 
be allowed the,same privilege? The income from the public debt of a country 
is **Earned,** if the phrase can be applied in this connection without a 
mockery, in the country which has borrowed the money and pays ;the 
interest. By every principle of ethics as well as economics, India ought to 
have a right to tax her creditors resident outside the jurisdiction of her 
♦Government as much as Britain has. At the present rate of the Indian 
Income tax of 18 pies in the rupee, or 9 3/8 per cent, the net tax on our 
foreign held sterling debt would not be less than Rs. 2 crores per annum. 

But a much more effective alternative, or rather, in my judgment, con- 
vcuri’cnt remedy, is the extent ion of the Income Tax to those sections which, 
under the existing regime, escape it altogether by aid of law. If the 
.agricultural incomes, which now escape taxation altogether, are taxed in the 
.same manner as the industrial and the commercial incomes, after allowing for 
the necessary margin of subsistence as being utterly exempt from taxation, 
the probable gain to the revenue would be from sixteen to twenty erbres of 
rupees. The prese^it income from the Land Revenue to the various Indian 
provinces is about Rs. 36 crores (192a-24>, On a baa& of the W repmenti^ 
^ twenty per cmt. charge npon the gross inc<mie fro^ kpd, this represents 
taxed ag^cnlt^ 180 eroxes. pxt tte tax k levied^ fi| 

^ ‘the 
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arid all increment therein are ntterly free from taxation, and have fceen sa 
for more than hundred years. The income thris escaping taxation cannot be* 
less than another 180 crores at least. ^ Taxing this on the correct principle 
Of progression, with the necessary discrimination in the rate of the tax as 
between earned and unearned income^ there can be gained an easy in¬ 
crease of roughly twenty crores, which, after allowing for a diminution hi 
income resulting from the exemption from taxation of those agricultural 
incomes which are below the subsistence level, will still leave a margin of 
about ten crores per annum to the good. Death Duties and other similar 
charges of a direct nature may further improve the revenue resources of the 
state, provided always that these efforts at improving the revenue resources 
are made as part of the general scheme of economic development of the 
country. The main point sought to be made clear in this connection is, that 
though the debt of India presses heavily upon the resources of India, those 
resources arc capable of expansion by a judicious and sympathetic handlingr 
which would readjust the incidence of the burdens and make the balance of 
parts more even. 


In conclusion, it may be added that the method of comparing the total 
debt charge with the total national productivity is utterly unsuitable, mis¬ 
leading, and likely to suggest the most fantastic results. For a nation like 
the United Kingdom, with an annual wealth of £3,500 million, the total 
national debt of £7500 million may really mean lighter burdens to the people 
of that country, than a total debt of 1,000 crores in India on a total national 
income or productivity of 2500 crores. For the public, registered, recognised 
debt of India is only a fraction of the total real indebtedness of India, which 
probably is nearer 2500 crores and the charge on that, which the produced 
has to bear, is in all likelihood not less than 250 crores. A part, and that 
not a large one, remains within the country, in the shape of interest paid to* 
the capitalist on his loans to the agriculturist or the industrialist and to the 
state. But a miich greater part goes out of the country altogether, aiid 
thereby renders the problem of the national indebtedness of India far inore 
peculiar and difficult than the problem of the corresponding nature in othei^ 
independent and self-governing natiopsl® 
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BAILWAT EXPENDinntE 


In the Railway expenditure we have already considered and disposed 
of the charges under the head of INTEREST, which, together with the share 
of the surplus profits payable to the non-Indian companies entrusted prin¬ 
cipally with the management of the Indian State Railways, leaves a very 
small portion of the amount spent on that account in India. Let us next 
consider the working expenses. According to the Indian Retrenchment 
Committee, the following items constitute the principal heads of the working 
expenses:— 


A Maintenance of Way, Works and Stations 
B Locomotive Expenses 
C Carriage and W^aggon Expenses .. 

J) Traffic Expenses 
E General Charges 
P Steam Boat Services .. 

G Special and Miscellaneous Expenditure 
H Other items 


Rs. 14,59,53,000 

„ 23,07,63,000 

„ 9,09,12,000 

„ 9,64,03,000 

„ 4,23,11,000 

„ 25,94,000 

„ 4,22,02,000 

„ 4,80,000 


Other Railways 


Total ., 


65,06,08,000 

2,92,42,000 


GRAND TOTAL ,. „ 67,99,00,000 

A further analysis of the items above enumerated may serve to give at 
more detailed idea of the Railway expenditure. 

Item A consists of—General Superintendence charges, Maintenance and 
permanent Way, Repairs of Bridges, Conservancy 
of Rivers, Repairs of Stations and Buildings, New 
Minor Works and the unclassified charges. 

Item B consists of—General Superintendence, Running Expenses, Fuel, 
Water, Oil, Tallow and Stores, Maintenance and 
renewal of Engines, of Motor Cars, of Tools, Plant 
and Machinery, New Minor Works, Payments to 
other lines and the unclassified charges. 

Item C consists of—General Superintendence, Repairs and renewals of 
Vehicles, and of Machinery, Tools and Plant, Clean¬ 
ing and Oiling, New Minor Works and the unciasisi- 
fied charges. 

Item D consists of—Salaries and Wages, Fuel, Lighting, Water and 
Stores, Clothing, Printing, Statibnery, kiid Tickets, 
Delivery and Colleotian ChalfgeB, Miscelteneohs 
penses, Payments to other lines, unclassified charg- 
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Item F consists of—Working of Vessels, Repairs and renewals, Fuel, Mis¬ 
cellaneous Stores, Steam Traffic Agencies, New 
Minor Works, and Miscellaneous cliarges. 

Item G consists of—Law Charges, Compensation, Bates and^ Taxes, Pay¬ 
ments to other lines. Prizes for Station Gardens, 
Contribution to Provident Funds, Gratuities and 
Miscellaneous. 

Of these items, practically only the salaries and wages of the Indian 
Staff in all the departments of the Railways remain in India, the rest being 
really a share of the spoils taken by the Non-Indian interest. The clement 
of salaries there is in almost every one of the above-named branches of 
Railway outlay, but the total salary bill is difficult to state in the classification 
we desire; The total Railway Staff, their wages and salaries, may be given 
as follows from the Railway Administration Reports. 


Year 

Europeans 

Anglo-Indians 

Indians 

Total 

Total Payments 

1913-14 

7,986 

10,437 

614,882 

633,305 

14,00,51,159 

1920-21 

7,281 

11,940 

729,789 

749,010 

26,68,02,862 

1921-22 

6,858 

11,831 

735,789 

754.478 

28,90,20,439 

1922-23 

6,880 

12,201 

734,391 

753,472 

28,94,99,305 


In other words, nearly 45 per cent, of the total goes in wages and salaries. 
But of this amount of close upon 30 crores, the Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
though numerically a very small proportion of the Railway staff, must be 
getting half,—at least half—of the total Railway wage-bill, being so far 
practically the monopolists of all superior offices in the Railway Department. 
Rut to err on the safe side, not more than Rs. 20 crores out of this amount 
(at Hs. 250 per annum per head of Indians in the Railway employ) could 
be left in India out of the total Railway wages-bilL^ 

The items of Railway expenditure. Fuel and Stores, must be ragardcd 
as being of no real benefit to the Indian people. Most of the Railway stores 
and material are ordered from abroad, while though fuel is of late bought 
in India in increasing quantities, the Indian collieries are so largely owned 
by Non-Indians, that the payments to them are of no profit to India and the 
Indians. 

POSTS AND TELEOBAPHS 

The Port Office Expenditure is mainly for Salaries and Wages, of which 
jn^obahly 5 erores of rupees might be remaming in India. ^ 

X The attempt to Indiaxiise the Bail way aerviee ia all departmentR, thbagli eomiaeaeed 
by a BeOohitSoii of the Legislative Assembly in February, 1922, must take time, even i? Wb 
aasttiiio be are honestly a«d. wbole^eaTtedly in favoilt of jtitd 


ali^^ to the elia^br bn Oeenpations in ike all India 
andeiMaiaobtidnbl^t^^ in pbetnl letrieo* 
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Of the remaiiiiiig items of oeatrai expmiditiire, the Direct Demands on 
revenue are really an excess collection of revenue under the various heads. 
In the Civil Departments, Pensions and allowances, the Indian share cannot 
I>e more than 9 crores out of a total bill of close upon 15 crores. ^ 

Summing up the above, we may say that of the 210 crores, in round 
figures, spent now-a-days by the Central Government, the net amount returned 
to Indians, (and therefore remaining in India) by way of Interest, salaries 
^nd allowances is roughly:— 


Salaries &c. in the Army 

Rs. 16 crores. 

„ „ Civil Dept. 

„ 9 

»> 

„ „ Railways 

„ 20 

>> 

„ „ Posts 

,, 5 

»» 

Interest on Debt held hy 
Indians 

„ 20 


TOTAL 

. „ 70 

>9 


The Remaining 140 crores being a net charge uncompensated by any 
material return. 

5. DETAILS OP PROVINCIAL EXPENDITURE 


The principal constituents of Provincial Expenditure in 2923-24 (Revised 
Estimates) were:— 


Province. 

Direct 

Demand 

Irriga¬ 
tion rev. 
a 0 . 

Irriga¬ 
tion cap. 
a e. 

Debt. 

Civil 

Admini* 

stration. 

Civil 

Works. 

Miscell¬ 

aneous. 

Prov.. 

Oontr. 




(In Thousands of Bs. ) 




Madras 

47,24 

39,62 

69 

45,46 

44,80 

18,87 

94,88 

48,00 

Bombay .. 

2,85,27 

89,93 

30,00 

1,59,15 

6,68,78 

1,14,71 

1,43,55 

56,00 

Bengal 

84,56 

37,97 

8,26 

5,96 

6,87,23 

98,44 

75,09 

29 

U. P. 

1,44,06 

* 57,39 

4,08 

28,30 

6,43,43 

75,51 

1,10,13 

2,40,00 

Punjab 

82,78 

1,02,59 

.... 

33,05 

4,98,64 

97,05 

70,39 

1,75,55 

Burma 

1,79,58 

•1,27,36 

11,00 

21,03 

0,03,22 

2,12,56 

80,32 

67,61 

Bihar & Orissa 

47,15 

1 24,69 

1 

59 

3,34 

3,14,34 

62,14 

39,84 

30 

Central Provinces 

93,72 

20,01 

.... 

2,29 

2,33,64 

66,50 

77,76 

22,14 

.Assam 

* 34,16 

1,76 

.... 

66 

1,05,70 

39,92 

18,3$ 

15,00 


* The items marhed above with the asterisk indlade the. Railway Aoeouat, both reyen* 
me as well as capital, ixL the Froviiioes particularised. 


1 ep. 
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It well-nigh impossible to ssy how much of this—s total of nearly 90 
crores in round terms,^eventually returns to the people in the shape; directly 
of salaries, etc., to the children of the soil, and indirectly in the shape of the 
benefits or services rendered by the various developmental departments in the 
charge of the provincial governments since 1920. The proportion for the 
similar question in the case of the Central Government (i.e., 70: 140 or 1: 2) 
would mean, in the case of the provincial outlay, a return to the people of 30 
crores and a drain of 60 crores for the benefit of the alien bureaucracy. Per¬ 
haps this would be unfair in the ease of the provinces, at least since 1920, 
since they have now-a-days a greater latitude for developmental purposes. But 
even if we take the proportion of return to drain as equal, the real benefit 
to the people concerned from the activities of the provincial governments 
would not exceed Es. 45 crores per annum and is in all probability much less. 

On this reasoning, the total benefit, from public expenditure of all kinds, 
to the people of India would amount to:— 

In Salaries &c. (Central Government) Rs. 70 crores per annum 
„ Services „ (Provincial „ ) „ 45 „ „ 

,, (Local Gov. bodies ) „ 25 „ „ „ 

I, „ 1 , (Native States ) „ 60 „ „ 

or a total of 200 crores out of a total tax collection or state burdens of close 
upon 400 crores per annum. The remaining 200 crores is a drain on public 
account, out of which we have already allowed for Rs. 50 crores (Home charg¬ 
es) and Rs. 10 crores (for the Native Princes Tours, etc.), so that we must 
now allow for a further deduction of Bs. 140 crores exclusively on account of 
India being ruled by a foreign bureaucracy. 

6. THE REAL INCIDENCE OF TAXATION IN BRITISH INDIA 

The preceding analysis, however, does not give an exact view of the 
actual incidence or pressure of taxation in India. In the present section, we 
have attempted to give a picture of the real tax-burdens and compare them 
to the wealth of the provinces—as well as the population (according to the 
ceitsus of 1921) concerned. The summary table which follows is supported 
in the Appendix by the detailed calculus of the wealth of the principal 
provinces. 
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1 Hie Bomt}af figures of Bevenue and Expenditure do not include tiic Development Budget, which would add about 15 croroa on 
Oii&er ^de^und so make the total tax*collectkms in Bombay amount to nearly Bs. 55 ermres. The per capita charge in that ease would be 
^ and tko propoftion of the provincial wealth taken 1^ taxation would be 38 p, e« 
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An Ettimate of the Agricultural and Industrial Wealth of the Principal 
Provinces of British India— (contd.) 
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N. B .—Calcutta wholesale prices average of June and July, 1921, Rs. 68 per ton. 








An fistnnate of the Airteukunil and tndnstrial Wealth of the Principal 
Provinces of British IvAn—iContd.) 
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But the revenues as shhwn above, collected in the several province, are 
not quite accurate figures as to the real ainount of taxation imposed upon 
these provinces. Thus the figures of Bombay and Bengal include the proceeds 
of the Customs Duties, which are collected by the provinces exclusively on 
account of the Central Government; and the entire burden of which is not* 
borne by these coastal provinces, inasmuch as the goods imported and 
exported paying these duties are finally consumed only partially in these 
coastal provinces. An allowance must, accordingly, be made for such items 
according to the real or approximate consumption of the taxed articles in 
these provinces proper. On the other hand, the provincial collections do 
not give any indication of the Railway and postal collections which are also 
Central Government heads of income; but which, being considered as profits 
nf commercial services, are shown in the accounts only as a net item after 
the deduction of the working expenses, and in one lump of Central Govern¬ 
ment income. But, nevertheless, actually, these items are also derived from 
the use made of these services by the peoples of the several provinces; and 
in a proper survey and exhibition of the real pressure of the tax-burdens in 
India, it would be necessary to allow for these items as well. Statistics, 
however, of the Customs and Railway receipts are so compiled in this country, 
that it is well-nigh impossible to give any reliable or accurate exhibition of 
these sources of public revenues. The actual consumption of the goods liable 
to Custom Duties in each province is nowhere shown, neither in the Trade 
Returns nor in the Customs Statistics, nor in the Railway Administration 
Reports, nor in the Inland Trade Returns. Still we have endeavoured to 
arrive at some figures, more or less accurate, to show the real burden of 
taxation in each province. 
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Province 

1 

Collection 
on rail¬ 
ways a/c. 

2 

On a/c of 
Posts 

3 

True 

charge of 
Customs 

4 

i 

Other 

revenues 

5 

Total 

Collection 

6 

1 

Wealth of 
Provinces 

7 

Propor¬ 
tion of 

6 to 7. 

8 


N.B.- 

—The figures are in lakhs of Rupees and relate to 1921 

-22 

Bengal 

1 1705*7 

j 2173*05 ! 

i 31,000.00 

i 

43,273-68 i 

1 

5152*43 

189*63 

27 per 
cent. 

Bihar 

910*2 

38*17 

450*00 

5»0-37 

1988*94 

156*99 

121 per 
cent. 

Assam 

219*9 

included 
in Bengal 

210*00 

257*99 

687*89 

44*91 

16 per 
cent. 

Burma 

648*5 

50*28 


1 1417-54 

2116*32 

47*93 

45 per 
cent. 

United Provinces.. 

i 1410*7 

95*46 1 

1 1 

850*00 

I 1635*65 

3991*81 

215*65 

18 per 
cent. 

Central Provinces. 

! 520*(i 

1 47*03 

120*00 

1 614-64 

1302*27 

1 80*85' 

16 per 
cent. 

Punjab 

i 

1015*4 

144*53 I 

620*00 

j 1301-19 

1 

3081*12 

99*37 

30 per 
cent. 

Bombay ...! 

1214*4 

173*42 1 

i 

450*00 

1 2333*17 

4170*99 

146*53 

28 per 
cent. 

Madras .. | 

1131*1 

158*66 1 

280*00 : 

1 

2453-93 

1 

4023*69 1 

151*91 

26 per 
cent. 


1. The Railway figures have been obtained by the following process j—Prom the 
Railway Administration Report of 1920-21 and 1921-22, the earnings have been taken under' 
the two main heads of those from the Coaching Traffic and those from the goods Traffic. The 
former have been apportioned as between the several provinces in proportion to their res¬ 
pective population : This apportionment takes no account of passenger earnings from the 
Native States, 'which arc included of course in the total; but the omission does not make 
any very material difference in the percentage. 

The Earnings from the Goods Traffic are apportioned as between the several provin- 
ees in the ratios of the total imports of each Province, as obtained from the Inland Trade 
Table No. I, for 19:^0-21, on the assumption that the importers pay for the cost of carriage in* 
general. The Posts are excluded. There is the same difficulty here as in the case of the 
Passenger earnings due to the earnings from the Native States, and also that the figures for 
Burma are not available in the Inland Trade Returns. A percentage has been assigned to» 
Burma instead. 

2. The Postal figures are obtained as follows :— 

The Statistical Abstract gives by the provinces an estimated number of letters, post 
cards, money-orders etc. By assigning the appropriate value to each article or descrip¬ 
tion of service rendered by the Post Office, we account for Rs. SSO lakhs of the postal 
revenues, the figures for the Telegraph department being not available. Obtaining the 
percentage of each province, we can obtain the revenue collected from each province in 
any year. 


3, The Customs Charge of each province is calculated from the basis of the Inland 
Trade Returns (for 1920-21) from which is obtained the ratio for each province of the> 
imported and taxed goods. Allowing proportionately for other goods, the import duty 
percentage is calculated and so the total customs charge. The figure is very, very rough. 

4, Other Revenue figures in col. 4 arc those for the Revised Estimates of 1923-24- 
which accordingly differ from the figures in the other column. Substantially, however, there 
will be ho great or material variation. 

7. DETAILED OOESIDEBATION OF THE DlBTBIBimON OF THE TAX 

BHBDENS 

The classification of the Indian Tax system leaves much to be- 
desir^; and the statistics of the actual payments by the different eia#^ 
of the community are practically non-existent. The following atteinpt is- 
made, however, <m hasaiuption: which are mainly trae,-^Via,, 
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community between two main classes of those living just on oi? below the 
margin as shown by the average income obtained in the previous sectimni of 
this work, and the relatively better-off classes, who are numerically much 
weaker, we shall study how much of the actual tax-burden is borne by the 
better classes, and how much by the poorer sections of the community. 

The main sources of public revenues in British India, according to the 


revised estimates of 1923-24 were:— 




Bs. 

Custom8 .. 


40,41,53,000 

Land. Bev .. 


36,07,61,000 

Income Tax 


19,21,11,000 

Excise 


19,22,41,700 

Salt. 


8,70,27,700 

Stamps 


12,8J ,38,000 

Forests 


5,84,38,000 

Irrigation .. 


5,80,49,000 

Begistration 


1,22,42,000 

Bailways .. 


94,22,02,000 

Posts 

i 

10,35,51,000 

Opium 


4,30,64,000 

Tributes ,. 


87,26,000 

Interest Bcceipts 


3,24,25,000 

Mint Ssc. .. 

.. 

3,07,68,000 

Departmental (Civil and 
Mil. of tbe Central Govt, 
only . 

8,23,00,000 


of these, we may leave out Opium^ 
Tributes from the Native States, Inte¬ 
rest and Mint, and other Depart¬ 
mental receipts. Civil as well as mili¬ 
tary, of the Central as well as of the 
Provincial Governments, as really not 
forming part of the tax-burdens pro¬ 
per ; or as being borne by people othet 
than the citizens and subjects of Bri¬ 
tish India. This leaves a total of 
some 253 crores, to be distributed 
between the classes of the com¬ 
munity above described. Taking these 
seriatim, we may say the Land Revenue 
and Irrigation Receipts, which are 
collected with the Land Revenue and 
are essentially indistinguishable from 
the latter, a total of 42 crores in round 
figures, must be largely borne by the 
poorest section of the community, with 
the exception of that portion of the 
Land Revenue demand which is derived 
from the Zamindari Lands. 


The Customs Revenue may be divided as follows:— 

Of the total amount of Rs. 45 crcres (Budgeted in 1923-24, Revised only 
Rs, 40 crores) Rs. 36.57 crores came from the Import Duties. 


}> 


5-40 

1-88 

170 

0-42 




tf 

ff 


>» 


Export Duties 
Cotton Excise 
Moto>r Excise etc. 
MiscellfttieoiQS 


We may leave m% tJie export dtity proceeds as not borne by Indhuiat 
aiali" Ofreeesbii^ diity of 80 laklm' on Fetrolemn may 

rega;^ed a# fa^^^yely on the licher clara^ 'while tiud: 

In the tofort Se^tedtde, all the duties oti; 

'l'» ..■ ' ■■ ' ■ .' ■" ■' ■■ 
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Motor Cars and other luxury goods taxed at 30 per cent, Rs, 3*02 crores 

Liquors, Wines, Beer etc. „ (Special) „ 2*52 „ 

Machinery, Metals and Railway Plant „ 3*83 „ 

Articles of Pood and Brink and Raw Materials „ 2*33 ,, 

Total .. Rs. 1170 

may be taken to be borne by the relatively richer classes wholly. This 
accounts for a total of Rs. 12.50 crores Plus 5.40 crores of Export Duties, 
equal to Rs. 17.90 crores in all. Of the remainder of 28 crores, we may take 
it the poorer classes bear in the proportion of 3: 1 or 21 crores to 7 crores. This 
means that the richer class takes 19.50 crores, non-Indians 5.40 crores, and 
the poor class of Indians 21.00 crores. Reducing the same to the basis of 
the revised estimates, as given above, we may say, the richer class bears 17.30 
orores, the poor class 18.60 crores, and the non-Indian about 5 crores. 

In the case of the land revenue and Irrigation Dues, totalling, according 
to the Revised Estimates for 1923-24, Rs. 41.87 crores, wc may take it, on the 
authority of the distribution of the Land and Revenue between the Zamindars, 
permanently or temporarily settled, and the ordinary Ryots, quoted before, 
that the Zamindars pay a total tax of Rs. 17.58 crores ^ and the ryots of 
Rs. 13.99 crores. This gives a total of Rs. 31.57 crores, as against the Revised 
Estimates total of Rs. 36.07 crores of Land Revenue in 1923-24. The Land, 
however, not accounted for in the 1921-22 Statistics quoted above is Ryotwari 
and temporarily settled, so that practically the whole of the difference may 
be credited to the account of the ordinary ryots, so that we may say Rs. 18.50 
crores is paid by the smaller ryot, and Rs. 17.57 crores by the richer Zamin¬ 
dars. The Irrigation receipts may also be split up in the same proportion, 
making the ryots’ share equal to Rs. 3 crores and the Zamindars’ to Rs. 2.80 
crores. The poorer section thus bears 21.50 crores of Land Revenue and 
Irrigation charges, against the richer section taking Rs. 20.37 crores. 

The Income Tax receipts may be said to be wholly due to the richer 
classes, and per contra the Excise receipts to be as wholly due to the poorer 
section. 

The Salt Revenue of 8.70 crores may be divided so that Rs. 7.50 crores is 
borne by the poorer section, and Rs. 1.20 crores by the richer community. 

The Forests and Registration Receipts (5.84 plus 1.22 crores) may be 
taken as coming very largely from the poorer section, the claims of distributive 
justice being satisfied in actual fact by the richer section taking 2 crores 
at most, and the poorer taking the remaining 5 crores. 

Stamps, 12.81 crores, may be divided as to 6 crores for the poorer and 
6.81 crores for the richer classc% allowing for both the judieigi WeU as 
emmnereial stamps. 

' i 'in' to' the ' Asrlouitui^ 3^ 

Commetcial Intelligence l^epartment of tke Ok)vexamexit of India, W4. 
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In the ease of the Railways, the earnings from Passenger Traffic in 
1922-23 amounted to Rs. 37.59 crores, and those from the Goods Traffic 
Bs. 57.87 crores. Of these, the passenger earnings from the first, second and 
Intermediate class combined made up 5.39 crores, while the third class alone 
made up for Rs. 32.20 crores. The Goods Traffic charge is really borne by the 
poorer section, but we may split it up equally to err on the safe side about 
28 crores would fall on the poorer section and 27.75 on the richer. 

The postal rciceipts may be halved between the two sections, being Rs. 5 
crores for the richer section and Rs. 5.35 crores for the poorer. 

Summing up, we get the following rough but instructive result:— 


Under the Item. 

Amount of tax-burdens 
borne by the rich. 

Amount of tax-burdens 
borne by the poor. 


(Rs. in crores) 

Customs 

1730 

18-60 

Land revenue 

20-37 

21-50 

Income Tax .. 

19-21 

• • « « 

Excise .. 

.... 

19*22 

Salt. 

1*20 

7-50 

Forests & Registration 

2-00 

500 

Stamps .. 

6-81 

6-00 

Railways 

3314 

60-20 

Posts 

5-00 

5-35 

Total 

i 

105-03 

143*37 


N. —There* is no middle class in India. 

This means that the numerically much larger, but economically much 
poorer, section of the community bears about 40 per cent, higher bttrd«iB 
thap.^^pnmeijc4iy ispeller but economically mueh stronger community, fhe 
fuU ngni^caiice iO£ thaw proportions tirai, pei^ps, be better realfe^ % 

deahs/wyii! ^jb^bution; of, ,■ 





CHAPTER IV 

Hie Distributioii of the National Wealth in India 

Unsatisfactory as the material has proved to be for the subject-matter 
of the preceding sections of this work, the data for that of the present 
chapter are the most unsatisfactory. In Britain, with its fairly evenly distribut¬ 
ed wealth, and its complete statistics arising out of the administration of the- 
Income Tax, the calculation about the distribution of the wealth of the com¬ 
munity is relatively easier. In India, the income tax is paid by an insignifi¬ 
cant fraction of the community, being less than a quarter of a million individu¬ 
als out of a total population of nearly 225 millions in British India. These- 
fignres are thus utterly unreliable for the purpose of making a bird’s-eye-view 
of the distribution of the national wealth in India by groups. ^ The Prices 
and Wages Statistics are no more illuminating, while the Census Statistics,, 
such as they are, only serve to make the matter more confounded still, since 
it never seems to have been the intention or purpose of the Census authorities- 
to make an inquiry into such matters at all. We shall, however, endeavour 
to lay out certain cardinal facts of the problem as far as we can ascertain 
them from the material at our disposal; and see if we can reach any conclu¬ 
sions at all worth the name in regard to the distribution of the national divi^- 
dend in India. 


i Jkoesidiitg to the Stetittim «f Britieh Vol. JL, Financial Statiatica, No. 1624 

of the Commereisl Intelligence Department of the Oovmment of Indie,: p. 264,. 

the total incinne liable to taxation under theibco^Tax Aeta waa estimated in at 

Ba. 296.93 erptea, a^td in 1919-20 at 177.74 Crorea, 8t^ detailed flgwrea ate net hn^dli^de 
fer sntMMiqaeat yesi^Mt aeeerding to tiA d^eiagJal SinttitlaalAlMttf irtiac %iid^ 

1911-12' to i^eie wen in assefna^ .piqrbi« 

aixof ii*98 etefeia, wai^ a taaaid i a e s i a t of over too eii^. v 
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ZOSTBIBUTION OF TBE PEOPXJS8 OF INDIA BT OCCUPATION 

The sabjfrined table gives a summary idea of the distribution of the peoples 
•of India according to their occupations. 


u 


1 X’opulation 

I 

‘ 

Population 


Occupation. 

j Hupported 


Occupation. 

Hupported 

o 


, in 1921. 

gl 


in 1921. 


TOTAL POPULATION 

1316,055,231 

1 

15 

Building industries 

1,753,720 




16 

Construction of moans 



A.—production of Pazu 



of transport 

52,793 


Materials 

231,194,403 





\ 


17 

Production and trans- 



1.—Exploitation of ani- 

1 


mission of physical 



mals and vegetation 

1 230,052,350 


forces (heat, light, 

1 



t 


electricity, motive 


1 

Pasture and Agriculture .. 

! 229,045,019 

1 


power, etc.). ♦. 

1 24,881 

2 

Fishing and hunting 

' 1,607,331 

18 

Other miscellaneous and 




i 


undefined industries 

8,378,937 


II. —Exploitation of 

i 





minerals 

542,053 


IV.—Transport .. 

4,331,054 


Alines •. 

898,968 

19 

Transport by air 

629 

4 

Quarries of hard rocks 

74,945 

20 

Transport by water 

745,399 

5 

Halt, etc. 

68,140 

21 

Transport by road •. 

2,145,949 




22 

Transport by rail 

1,231,672 


1 B, — Preftaration and 






; Supply of Material 

TT iiMir,. .. 

23 

Post Office, Telegraph 



! Substances 

55,612,694 


and Telephone services. * 

207,405 


,111.—IndiMtrj 

33,107,018 








V.^Trada 

18,114,622 

tl) 

Textiles • . 

7,847,829 







24 

Banks, establishments 


, 7 

1 Hides, skins and hard 



of credit, exchange 



I materials from the 



and insurance 

993,492 


animal kingdom 

731,124 







25 

Brokerage, commission 


S , 

Wood 

3,613,583 

I, 

and export 

242,628 

9 

Metals 

1,802,208 

26 

Trade in textiles . . 

1,286,277 

10 

Ceramics 

2,215,041 

27 

Trade in skins, leather 






and furs 

283,862 

11 

Chemical products pro¬ 






perly so called, and 


2S 

Trade in wood *. 

227,667 


anafogons 

1,194,263 







29 

Trade in metals 

64,688 

12 

Food indnstries 

3,100,361 







80 

Trade in pottery, bricks 


13 

: induitfies dre$« And . 

■ the ... 

7.425,213 


. : 'and tiles, , , r. 





31 

^ Trade id die^ieal ^' 


’ 14, 

, ■ ,,-r, 

m 

M,dnst:ides ^ ^^ «. 

. 27,0^ 


^ j^odnets 
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ON 

1 iop^O 

Occupation. 

Population 
Supported ! 
inl92J. 1 

S 6 

Occupation. 

Population 
Supported 
in 1921. 

32 

Hotels^ cafes, restau^ 



Vlll.—Professions and 



rants, etc. 

706,332 


liberal arts 

1 5,020,571 

33 

Other trade in f ood-stufTs.. 

9,282,651 

46 

Religion 

2,457,614 

34 

Trade in clothing and 


47 

Law 

! 336,510^ 


toilet articles 

284,868 



' 




48 

Medicine 

659,583 

35 

Trade in furniture 

173,188 







49 

Instruction 

805,228^ 

36 

Trade in building 






materials 

76,810 

50 

Letters and arts and 

1 





sciences 

761,636. 

37 

Trade in means of 






transport 

331,900 








Miscellaneous 

1»,402,084 

38 

Trade in fuel 

519,296 







51 

IX.—(Order 51) Persons 

i 

39 

Trade in articles of 



living prineipally on 



luxury and those 



their ineome 

479,835- 


pertaining to letters 






i and the arts and 


52 

X.—(Order 52)Domestic 



1 sciences 

j 

459,868 


service 

4,570,151 

40 

Trade of other sorts 

3,048,570 

53 

XI.-~lnsnffieiently 






described oeenpations 






(Order 53.—General 



Cr^Puhlic Administra¬ 



terms which do not in- 



tion and Liberal Artn ,. 

9,846,050 


dicate a definite 






occupation) 

11,098,566. 


VI.—Public force 

2,181,597 




41 

Army .. 

757,383 


Xll.—Unproductive 

8,253,532. 

42 

Navy 

571 

54 

Inmates of jails, asylums 






and almshouses 

145,467 

43 

Air force 

1,033 







55 

Beggars, vagrants and 


44 

Police 

1,422,610 


prostitutes 

3,020,686* 




56 

Other unclassified non¬ 


45 

Vll._(0rdcr 45} PubUc 



productive industries .. 

87,385- 


Administration 

2,643,882 

j 




Briefly stated :— 



Agriculture supports 70*9 % with 45 % workers, and 55 % dependents. 

Industry „ 

10 ^ 99 48 ,, ,, 

.. 52 „ 

Commerce „ 

71,, „ 44 „ ,, 

,, 56 ,, ,, 

Professions „ 

10 . ,, 41 „ „ 

59 „ „ 

Other oecupn. 

9 / ,, 54 ,, 

» ^ j> » 


We consMez^ ^wever, that all those e:(igag^ in transport and trad^ ilt 
admhdstralioa of p^lie affaira, and the exercise of the liberal pfofesn^»>%.a^- 
jW .jpraetifeaUy SO'ipfe' cent, ultimately 
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The following Statistics of the Wealth liable to the Income Tax and of 
the number of assesses afford the only basis for any computation of the dis¬ 
tribution of the national dividend in India. 


Grade of 
Income 

Bombay 1922-23 

Bengal 1922-23 

Punjab 1922-23 

Total Net 
Income Taxed 

No. of 

Assesses 

Total Net 
laeome Taxed 

No. of 
Assesses 

Total Not 
Income Taxed 

No. of 
Assesses 


Rs. 


Rs. 

1 

Rs. 


2,000-2,499 

3,57,91,530 

18,339 

2,5(5,44,301 

10,721 

1^5,52,932 

7,331 

2,500-2,999 

2,00,68,105 

7,261 

1,11,42,853 

4,400 

98,92,150 

3,521 

3,000-3,499 

2,12,16,663 

CO 

3,.31,24,565 

4,236 

1,05,73,888 

2,823 

3,500-4,999 

4,40,()4,48e 

10,919 

2,65,57,814 

6,518 

2,06,01,324 

4,346 

5,000-7,499 

5,13,34,924 

9,112 

3,47,79,811 

6,024 

2,22,88,679 

3,408 

7,500-9,999 

4,12,35,616 

4,962 

2,40,45,581 

2,860 

1,32,42,330 

1,662 

10,000-12,499 

3,11,91,207 

3,146 

1,72,42,830 

1,621 

1,06,12,778 

977 

12,500-14,999 

1,76,75,439 

1,376 

1,21,85,431 

816 

47,80,018 

386 

15,000-19,999 

3,34,33,714 

3,954 

1,73,78,038 

1,026 

76,32,407 

414 

20,000-24,999 

i 2,13,28,765 

1,100 

1,11,33,281 

550 

63,92,419 

278 

25,000-20,999 

1,88,81,935 

799 

70,46,156 

259 

38,44,645 

188 

30,000-39,999 

2,23,17,954 

762 

88,97,488 

309 

35,75.696 

125 

40,000-49,999 

1,08,77,909 

323 

54,92,628 

151 

28,07,208 

96 

50,000 & Over 

8,10,99,021 

1,014 

2,93,21,107 

279 

1,47,52,084 

141 

Unclassifipil 

1 

1 

1 






Total Rs. .. 

45,05,17,268 

67,420 

24,39,91,884 1 

39,770 

14,65,48,558 

25,563 


3. These Statistics arc compiled from the Income Tax Administration Reports of 
the various provinces. Assam Figures are for 1920-21, and of those of Madras and of 
Bihar & Orissa were not accessible to me. The consolidated figures of the whole British 
Empire in India were formerly published in the Statistics, of the Government of India, 
Volume II., Financial Statistics, from which accordingly the figures relative to Madras and 
Bihar may betaken. But these Statistics have been discontinued since 1922, and so tho 
basis has become more slender than ever. 

The total number of assesses in all the Provinces of India in I922>23 wafif frt 
238,242, in reply by the Bon, Sir Basil Blackett, the Finance Minister oflndia> to4 
question in the legislative Assembly by Mr, K, Eama Aiyenger on the 8th of Mare^i 
cp. pp/731-2 of Vol.'V'll,). 
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t Table Continued. ] 


Uxiited Pxov*. 1921-23 

Central Prov. X922'23 

Burma 1922-23 

Assam 1920^1 

Total Net 
Income 
Taxed 

No. of 
Assesses 

Total Net 
Income 
Taxed 

No. of 
Assesses 

Total Net 
Income 
Taxed 

No. of 
Assesses 

Total Net 
Income 
Taxed 

No. of 
Assesses 

Bs. 


Bs. 


Bs. 


Bs. 


1,49,32,911 

7166 

44,10,029 

2421 

88,46,301 

4445 

19,23,747 

960 

85,72,595 

3410 

32,18,088 

1142 

49,12,873 

2061 

12,92,224 

484 

81,78,644 

2402 

32,64,232 

1061 

51,31,859 

1552 

15,02,181 

472 

1,74,03,595 

4220 

07,13,680 

1616 

92,57,174 

2309 

29,57,026 

711 

1,90,58,068 

3300 

88,21,562 

1555 

1,19,87,755 

2125 

41,88,062 

734 

1,17,94,804 

1470 

55,26,089 

630 

80,49,365 

1056 

23,97,801 

290 

81,84,193 

908 

47,18,939 

443 

76,01,798 

747 

11,65,856 

125 

45,43,982 

367 

25,57,067 

198 

5-1,34,620 

437 

7,17,375 

79 

74,73,360 

474 

34,68,186 

209 

1,00,87,052 

605 

13,38,123 

85 

43,12,634 

239 

33,90,415 

174 

63,97,447 

318 

5,72,805 

34 

34,73,525 

159 

22,66,390 

92 

46,80,771 

197 

4,40,379 

32 

35,32,995 

128 

23,25,794 

68 

58,25,754 

187 

3,98,779 

13 

25,34,853 

GS 

15,43,730 

34 

31,36,154 

81 

1,55,536 

5 

59,69,457 

103 

91,50,244 

62 

74,07,723 

150 

43,41,339 

15 

8,24,183 

675 


•• 


•• 

•• 

•* 

12,07,49,808 

25098 

6,13,84,545 

9705 

9,96,17,246 

16,270 

2,33,92,133 

1 

4,039 


Province 

Total Taxed 
Income 

No. of 
Assesses 

Income 

from 

Salaries 

Income of 
Joint Hindu 
Families 

Income from 
all other 
sources 


Bs. 


crores 

crores 

crores 

Bombay 

45,05,16,268 

67420 

10*81 

2*44 

32*53 

Ben^i 

24,30,91,884 

39770 

11*00 

0*59 

13*25 

United Provinces 

12,07,49,808 

25098 

305 

1*95 

6’94 

Punjab 

14,65,48,558 

25563 

1*91 

2*15 

11*76 

central Ptoyinces 

6,13,84,545 

9705 

1*27 

0*59 

4*45 

Burma -f* 

9,96,17,246 

16270 

5*12 

0*25 

4*64 

Aarnm 

2,83,92,133 

4039 

' 

... 

, ♦**' i' 

N. W* P:PJwvii^e ... 

2,28,03,488 

8503 

0*33 

0^55 

■ ; ■ ■ tm '• 

Madras ; 

••• 



' ;.•*'<», .. ; 

',h . . . 

Bibar and Odnsa ] 




Up 

' 4 *.' • 

Total' ' ..4'; ' 

' ' ' *** ' j 

' •••', “ ' j 

... 
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The foregoing tables account in all for a total net taxed inconte of 
117 crores, with a total number of assesses being 191,368. The tables do not 
contain the figures for Madras and Bihar and Orissa, two of the major pro^ 
vinces, which are not however the richest provinces of India from the point 
of view of the Income liable to the direct tax on Income. According to the 
Statistics of British India, Vol. II. Financial Statistics No. 1624 of 1922 com- 
mercial Intelligence Department of the Government of India, p. 271, Table 
118, Madras in 1919-20 had 34,166 assessees, who paid a total tax between 
them of Rs. 1,03,42,726, against the Bombay figures of 28,494 and Es. 
2,17,86,599 respectively. According to the Budget for 1924-26, the Accounts 
of 1922-23 show the Income Tax receipts from Bombay aggregating 5.81 erores, 
while those from Madras are 1.32 erores. If the total taxable wealth in Bom¬ 
bay is 45 erores, the wealth of Madras at the same rate of calculation would 
not be much more than 10 erores. Bihar and Orissa, according to the 8tatisti<^ 
of British India already quoted, had, in 1919-20, the total number of 8,852 
.assessees, paying a total tax of 19,48,872 rupees. In 1922-23, the same pro¬ 
vince paid a tax of 45,27>977, which would, by parity of reasoning, give a 
total wealth of about Rs. 4 erores only liable to the Income Tax. ^ Adding up 
these figures, we get a total taxable income of Rs. 131 erores, or, allowing 
for the areas not included in the above table, of 135 erores in round figures. 
This, however, does not quite tally with the estimate of the total income liable 
to the Income Tax, as given in the Statistics of British India, already quoted* 
.Says that authority The marginal table shows the growth o-f 

the total collections, and of the total esti¬ 
mated income on which the tax was 
assessed. Applying the rates of the tax to 
the total collections under the various 
classes as given in Table No. 118, the total 
income roughly works out to Rs. 178 crore 
in 1919-20, as against Rs. 204 erores 
in 1918-19.^^ 

The Income tax receipts of 1922-23 were 
Es. 15.31 erores. Allowing for the varia¬ 
tion in the rates since 1920, and also for 
the more rigorous administration of the 

1. Theite aguros may seem aatoundingly low in view of the area and extent of these 
ptoviaoee, as wollail of their population. But the explanation is prCbabiy to he found Im 
the fact that these are largely agrknltural provinees in which the ineome from agrietdtwno 
as Iren hs thd InCotao df from other souiees, is free from the operatic of 

Ineeme Tax. the thee^ of Ihie law only agrioaltural inemnt^, i, e. ineomes derived 
agtieuttuie dlre^tly^ eaetapted fidm taxation under thd Ideome Tax acts j hut ih ptaoiioe 

itseem 6 >aUineemes' 0 f'the' ^rieidta^s are-exempted faxatkn, m^|roeia%^jh^^ 
hletsed wlih m Permanent of the liana Beveriue* The above %ure8 ai^ 
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Income Tax laws, which has set in since 1920, the total taxed income at 
present cannot be much under 175-200 crores. In view of the Indian condi¬ 
tions, we should be inclined to take the latter figure <ns being: more near the 
mark; but, in order to err on the safe side, wo shall take Rs. 175 ororos ns’ 
the total taxed income in 1922-23. 

This is, however, not all. A considerable portion of the income (^scapes 
taxation or is exempted specifically from the operation of the tax. All in¬ 
comes below Rs. 2000 per annum are exempted ; all agfrieultural incomes are 
also exempted; and incomes of people in the Native States, not liable to any 
Income Tax law, neee.ssari]y escape from taxation and hence from our calcu¬ 
lation. In addition, there must still be considerable amounts escaping alto¬ 
gether any taxation, though under the laws they may be liable to be taxed. 
Ijeaving aside the agriculturists for special treatment later on, wc may say 
the incomes under the heads above noted which escape or are exempted from 
taxation cannot be under Rs. 200 crores, with an average of not less than Rs. 
500 per annum per head. ^ The total number of income-tax payers in the 
figures already given was 191,368. Allowing for the assessees of Madras and 
Bihar and Orissa, as well as of the probable discrepancy in the basic figures- 
above given we may take it the recorded number of income-tax payers must 
be about 250,000. The unrecorded, or exempted or escaping income-tax liable- 
people must be numbering about three times that number at least, or 
say 750,000 in all. A million people in all thus enjoy a total income of 375* 
crores roughly speaking, or an average income of 3750 rupees. Given four de¬ 
pendents to each of these million people, and wc have a per capita income in 
this class of Rs. 937^ per annum. 


1 In the foregoing argument, the ground has been slightly shifted. The Income Tax 
Laws, as they obtain to-day, exempt all incomes below Bs. 2,000 per annum from the direct 
tax on Incomes, regarding that figure as the minimum necessary for subsistence. In view 
of Indian conditions of life, however, the minimum necessary for a reasonable standard of 
human comfort is nearer 500 per annum than 2,000, though, of course, it does not moan that 
the taxing authority would be justified in making Es. 500 p. a. as the basis for exemption. 
For purposes of considering the distribution of wealth in India, we have accordingly taken 
an income of Es. 500 per annum and over as constituting the richest class. 

2. These figures seem very little removed from pure guess work ; but the following, 
oonsiderations might servo to show that the number is not altogether fanciful. There are 
750,000 villages in India ; and if wc take one shopkeeper in every three villages ae able to 
make an income of 500 rupees per annum, we may have that income alone aggregatings 
Es. 12*50 crores, from a total potential number of assesses of 250,000. If to thhseweadci 
the clerks, teachers, soldiers and other tyijes of public and. private servants having an income 
of between 500 and 2000 per annum, also the smaller professional men, we should say the 
BumbeT ms hr m means exaggerated at 750,000. In the latest Census Eeport 479,000 arc 
returned as living principally on their own income, wlij^h might also support this arguinniit'* '. 

The following Statistics from the All-In^ Censas Eeport for 1021,; 
intoicsting thia.:f^nactiom 

I Footnote page- 3 
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I Perioiif Bui ployed in tiin Railwny Dnpsrtinent on the 18th Mnreh 1921« 

Directly. 


Officers. 

Subordinates Drawing 
more than Rs, 75 p. m. 

Subordinates Drawing 
between Bs. 20 and 75. 

Europeans & 
Anglo- 
Indians. 

Indians, 

Europeans & 
Anglo- 
Indians. 

Indians. 

Europeans & 
Anglo- 
Indians. 

Indians. 

Railways ... 


2(52 

12,05(5 

19,985 

3,678 

233,416 

Irrigation... 

229 

535 

12 

1,200 

47 

10,628 

Posts & 
Telegraphs 

i 531 

i 

9,254 

2,078 

32,206 




Assuming that those dcaoribed ns officers draw a salary exeeieding the Income Tax exem¬ 
ption limit of Bs. 2,000 per annum, their income has already been included in the total given 
in the text. For the second group of men we may assume an income of Ra. 1,500 per annum 
on an averagej and for the third group, we make take an income of Rs, 500 per annum on an 
average. On these assumption.s, the total annual income of these classes would be:— 

Rs. in erors. Rs. in crores 

Railways;— Upper Subordinates 4*80 Lower Subordinates 11*85 
Irrigation;— „ 0*18 „ „ 0*53 

Posts;— „ „ 0*65 „ „ 1*42 

Total.. 5*63 Total, .12*80 

This is, indeed largely guess work; but the assumptions are in the main correct and acc¬ 
ording to the facts as we know them. If we add to these the number in the public Services 
with an annual income of between Rs. 500 and 2,000 per annum, the total wealth of the sala¬ 
ried persons alone which escapes or is exempted from taxation would be close upon 75 crores 
at least. To these must be added small shop-keepers and traders of all kinds^ as well as the 
smaller handicrafts men, whose aggregate income escaping taxation, but being above Rs. 500 
per annum on an average, cannot be much under 100-125 crores. 

The following figures, though a little out of date, may be added with advantage to com^- 
plete the statistics, as far as they are available in India, relatively to the Income Tax. 


tko ‘0 «<>• the tax^colfeS^rom: 


Salaties: Government 

97,86,869 

Income Derived from: 


u 

XiOeal Authorities 

5,20,361 

„ House Property . 

20,09,441 


Companies &c. ... 

46,28,520 

,1 Business 

, 5,86,40,420 

a 

Private Employers 

7,81,746 

„ Profession 

. 14,96,485 


Total.,* 

0,5747,496 

Total.. 

.. 641,46,346 

Intmrost op SecurpitioB 
,, Goveramopt 

„ Others ... 

1048,077 

Sources 

.. 94,08,098 


Totat.. 

8745,^7 

GkASD toTAt.. ' 
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Let ue next take the case of the agriculturists, who are, by law, exempted 
from the direct taxation on income. It is presumed that the Land Bevenue 
these people pay is the counter part in direct taxation of the Income taxes 
that the industtiar and commercial classes have to pay. It may be so in the 
case of the temporarily settled ryotwari provinces, where in fact the individual 
incomes are so exceedingly small that no humane or civilised system of taxa¬ 
tion could possibly tax them. But in the ease of the Zamindari land-holders, 
And especially those whose land revenue has been settled once for all several 
generations since, the situation is wholly different. The income in this case 
is almost wholly unearned; it is utterly independent of the personal interest 
or exertions of the owner; and, finally, it is steadily growing independently 
of any activity of the owner. Thanks to the permanent settlement, the owners 
are themselves exempted from any corresponding increase in the demand 
from them for the purposes of the State; and though there is in most pro- 
Tinees enjoying such a settlement some sort of Land-lord and Tenant Legisla¬ 
tion, framed with a view to safeguard the rights of the tenants under these 
land-lords, the latter have a thousand and one means of defrauding the tenants 
of their rights or privileges. According to the Agricultural Statistics of India 
VoL I., Commercial Intelligence Department, India, No. 1856 of 1924, 

339.886 million acres were held on Ryotwari Tenure; 

123.115 million acres were held on Zamindari (Permanent) Tenure 

194.857 million acres were held on Zamindari (Temporary) Tenure 

Of these Class I paid a total Land Revenue of Rs. 13.99 crores; 

Class 11 paid a total Land Revenue of Rs. 4.78 crores; 

Class III paid a total Land Revenue of Rs. 12.80 crores; 

As already explained (see ante. p. 291) these figures do not make up the 
total land revenue demand in India. Raising the amount proportionately, 
we find the land revenue demand from Zamindars of all sorts aggregates in 
round terms Rs. 18 crores; and if we may assume that the demand re¬ 
presents ten per cent, of the income of the Zamindars, the total income of this 
olass would approximate Rs. 180 crores. ^ 


J. The following extract from the Census Beport for all ludia would be interesting in 
this connection 

** An accurate estimate of the average rent paid by ordinary cultivators in Bengal will 
not be obtainable until the settlement Department has completed a Becord-of-Bights for the 
whole Province, but it scejms Hhely, from the statistics already available and a general 
impression of the conditions in parts of the province for which a Settlement J^ceerd has 
not yet been prepared, that the average rent paid by the Baiyats for all classes of land is 
rather over Bs. 3 per acre. This means that the total realised as rent by the land-lord class 
including middle men in Bengal is Bs. 13,50,00,000 per annum. Allowing six persons to the 

average rent-receiver's family.This gives the average rent-receiver's family a gross income 

*ot only Bs. 620 a year. When it Is remembered that not less than ten per cent, has to come 
for Xtand Bevenue and the cost of collecting rents,and that a "small number of great land-lords 
ttake a large proportion of the assets of the land to themselves, it vrll! be realised thAt most 
•of the 2aiid«^lord and middlemen class in Bengal are by np means well-to-do" (AlMndIa 
Census B^^rt p. 244.) 

2. In Bnbsidary Table No. V, to the Chapter on Occupations in the AlLLidia Cenemi 
Beport, WMcIl, accordte to the title, deals, with the wootiiNiwa wl Fenufilis to 

OrdesA and Bisiaotod woups, the total populatipn subsisting on Agrienlture and Bftstnre is. 
given as Milliohi, of which 100*335 is suj^i^ted Igr Ordinaiy 

these, again^ 2,600, IfT MakAand 1,036.628 Ai©Pasnalas# This would ^ 

; 'Humbert ' Receivers ■ This- 'is,' /h^ever, most' confuidiii^.':"Ad, Iha'" .tulal ^ 

popidA^pn dAtIt with is oAly 104 the taflhls 
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The following figures may be farther added from the Census Bcports of 
the several provinces available to date, to support the same argument: 


Province. 

Total number 
supported by 
Agric. & 
Pasture. 

No. of Rent 
Beceivers. 

No. Supported 
by Hofit. 

Number sup¬ 
ported by ord.* 
cultivation. 

Bihar & Orissa .. 

27,570,339 

341,203 

113,435 

21,836,591 

Punjab & Delhi .. 

15,213,502 

1,008,172 

337,779 

12,619,613 

Burma 

9,632,212 

157,135 

2,158 

9,239,997 

Madras 

30,094,335 

2,622.577 

1,126,037 

27,471,758 


The following further statistics from the All-India Census Report of 1921,. 
p. 242 would be instructive in the same direction. 


Province. 

Number of 
cultivators 
per 100 rent 
receivers. 

Number of 
acres cultivated 
per 100 ordinary 
cultivators. 

Number of farm 
servants and 
field labourers 
per 100 culti¬ 
vators. 

Total number 
per 10000 of 
Population sup¬ 
ported by ordi¬ 
nary cultivation. 

Assam 

12,014 

296 

3 

7,614 

Bengal 

2,407 

312 

19 

7,649 

Bihar & Orissa 

8,752 

309 

28 

7,966 

Bombay 

1,625 

1,215 

41 

6,153 

Burma 

4,812 

1 565 

29 

6,882 

C. P. & Berar 

3,808 

848 

82 

7,395 

Madras 

779 

491 

53 

7,032 

N. W. F. Province 

99 

1,122 

.. 

6,483 

Punjab 

1,098 

918 

12 

5,886 

United Provinces 

4,655 

251 

16 

7,490 


Applying the details in the above table, we find the total number of Bent 
Receivers in the several provinces and the total number of the ordinary 
cultivators to be:— 


Province. 


Assam 

Bengal 

Bihar Orissa 


Bombay «* 

Burma «« 

P. Berar 
Kadras .. 

B*. W* P* Proviaco 
Punjab 

lilnHed Provioees 


Total number of 


Total number of 


Ordinary cultivators 


Bent Beceivers. 


6,082,000 

86,400,000 

30,240,000 

16,460,000 

9,090,000 

11,810,000 

30,000,000 

3,291,000 

14,780,000 

H,B7Qfi00 


50,650 

1,510,00 

345400 

1,013,000 

188.500 
317,400 

3,863,000 

4,185,000 

134.500 
749,100 


Total 


193,113^000 


12 ^ 53,550 
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To these, let ns add the further facts that, according to the calculations 
in the previous part of this work, the total net agricultural wealth of India 
was estimated at Rs. 2,097.8 crores of rupees in 1921-22, of which the share of 
the British Indian provinces, on .the basis of the area respectively covered 
T)y the British and the Native States Jurisdiction, ought to be 1,300 crores in 
round figures; or, allowing for the relatively richer land and better cultivation 
in the British provinces, 1500 crores; that of the total area cultivated in British 
India, nearly half is under the Zamindari tenure, whether permanently settled 
*or temporarily, and that the value of agricultural produce from this land would 
be about 600-750 crores in round figures; that allowing rent to represent no 
more than 25 per cent, of the gross produce, the income from agricultural rents 
would aggregate Rs. 150 to 187% crores per annum,—an estimate closely 
*mniilar to the one we have arrived at otherwise. The whole of this income, 
which ought to be liable to the direct tax on Incomes, escapes such taxation. ^ 


The aggregate of the wealth, then, which is either liable to the Income 
*Ta3s;, or is exempted from it or escapes the taxation, is thus:— 

The total wealth falling under the operation of the Income Tax 175 
The total wealth escaping the Income Tax legislation, though 

not specially exempted en masse as agricultural wealth 200 

The total wealth exempted from Income Tax as agricultural wealth 175 
'The total wealth of the three classes with an average income 
per head of actual worker of not less than 500 rupees per 
ftTinUTn 650 

The total number supported on this wealth being:— 

1,250,000 in the case of those directly paying the Income Tax; 

3,750,000 in the case of those who escape or are exempted frmn the 
Income Tax, though their incomes are derived mainly from 
non-agricultural sources 

12,358,550 in the case of those who, being agriculturists are exempted 
from taxation. 


In round figures this means 1.75 crores of individuals having an aggre- 
,gate income between them of Rs. 550 crores per annum, or roughly Rs. 325 
per capita. 


1. The following statistics have been eoinpiled from the several Provincial Beports 
.on the Land Eevenue Administration. They do not, by any means, exhibit an unifo™ 
position, since the statistics in the reports are not presented on any single pattern. Bnt 
we have endeavoured to correlate and harmonise the, figures, and in consequence . 
foUowing statistics are as closely akin as is posable under the circumstances. The dates'bf 
the Land Bevenne Administration Beports, it may further b® added are:— 


Assam for: 1922^23 Bombay 

Bengal « 1021^23 New Prov, 

Bihar „ 1922-23 W, P. 

Punjab 192L22 Btitma 

: 1921-22'', :Madra» ■ ' 


1921*22 




In some eases the year coincides trith 
the of3cial year ; in others it is • the 
tnral year ending Oh thb 39th ' 
Beptembjpr. In the the 

reqnired atatisties are net avaiktl)le* fta also 
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ZAMINDARl AREA 



Permanently Settled 

Temporarily Settled 

Province 

No. of 
Estates 

Total 

area 

(acres) 

average 

size 

(acres) 

No, of 
Estate 

Total 

area 

(acres) 

average 

size 

(acres) 

Assam 

19 

1,518,982 

7984*1 

12,027 

30S,316 

302 

Bengal 

92,508 

37,278,571 

403-0 

3,886 

4,333,585 

1115-1 

Bihar and Orissa 

103,211 

.39,942,092 

387*0 

13,269 

5,652,265 

460*7 

Bombay 

... 

... 

2,505,502 

... 

Burma 

The Pro 

vinco is 

wholly By 

otwari 

... 

Central Provinces 

Malgul 

zars and i 

Other pr 

loprictors 

... 



4,169,192 I 

4,169,192 

84,567 

1 806,624 

9*6 

Madras 

... 



*.» 

1 9,800,959 

... 

N. W. P. Province 

Tempora 

rily Settl 

ed Owners 

456,353 

i 1,266,328 

2*75 

Punjab 

Tempora 

ry Zamin 

dari Ownc 

r83973,000 

12,830,000 

3*2 

XTnited Provinces 

Number i 
unknown 

5,827,617 1 

i 


Unknown 

Number 

49,792,995 



RYOTWARl AREA 


Province. 

No. of 
holdings. 

Total 

Area. 

Average 

Size. 

Bemarks* 

Assam 

•• 

•• 

•• 

i All 6 gure 8 from the Land 
Eev. Rep. 

Bengal 

" 

■■ 


i The Area figures are taken 
from the Agric. Statistics of the 
Government of India, 1921. 

Bihar and Orissa 

• « 



1 The area figures are taken 
from the Agric. Statistics of the 
Govt, of India 1921-2 p. 10. 

1 The Province is largely 
Byotwari. 

Bombay 

j 2037,000 

1 1 

26,838,000 

13*4 

Burma .. .. j 

! 

231,195 

26,760,393 

11*5 

1 The figures ara from the L, 
B. Report 1921-2. 

•Central Prov. .. 

1981,485 

1,913,773 

1 

i Tho Province is Temporarily 
settled. 

Madras 


16,885,268 

8*7 

1 The area figures are from tho 
agric. Statistics. 

N. W. F. Prov 

647,440 

28,673,493 

2*5 

Punjab 

6500,000 

1,624,914 

2*6 

1 Zaraindari-tenant Temp. Set¬ 
tled. 

1 The wholc^Prov. Zamindari. 

United Prov. .. 

•• 

15,989,000 1 

- 


1. Tli6»e %iire 0 arc most unsatisfactoiy, though we have tried iiotiicli as we could to 
supidemejiit the Laud Bevenue Admmiatratioii rejjorts from the agrieujturai statistics of the 
•GovcTument of India. The latter, however, do not give the number of holdings, and so ate 
useless for the ascertainmeiit of the number of estates. Wc may , note, however that in the 
three provinces of Bengali Bihar and Orissa, and Assam only the Slamiitdari estates nurnher 
embracing a total ayea of 89*080,811 acres, or an average. size of an estate of 400 
meres in round miHionaeres ttiusi be. added to the tenure iroih the 

'Attaining prylnc;e»i Inmevor* ih^ nnmher of . comprised in that vacroage 

rhnt;rocei'Vers^ wealth chamber .emsi;4f 

:att ail, pnthnsafc'sideof 
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We have now accounted for 550 crores :of the wealth of India, our figures 
beinp confined to British Indian territory only. The remaining wealthy— 
Agricultural mainly, since the mdustrial wealth must be taken to have been 
included already in the statistics given above, and the aggregate of which 
was estimated for the whole of India in Book I. at Rs. 235 crores according 
to the prices of 1921-22,—aggregates Rs. 1500 crores MINUS the wealth of the 
land-lords or rent receivers already included in the previous figures, i.e. Ife. 
175 crores; or 1325 crores in round figures for British Indian territory. This, 
amount distributed amongst the 19.31 crores of ordinary cultivators, as per 
the Census of 1921 will give a per capita income of Rs. 68.6 per annum. 

It would of course, be absurd to assume that this whole amount is distri¬ 
buted equally and equitably among the total population. We have no basis 
whatsoever, except such as may be provided by analogy, for computing how 
much of this total is taken by a relatively smaller number at a comparatively 
larger amount per head. But assuming that the number of those who have an 
^average per capita, annual, income of between Rs. 100 and 500 double the* 
number of thc^e in the first category with an income per head of Rs. 500 or 
more, we would have 35 million people in India with an average annual income 
per head of Rs. 200. ^ Their share, then, of the total wealth produced in the 

1. The analogy for this a-saumption la famiahod by the. following statistics of the 
last Census Report. Industry support in all 33,167,01s people; but these do not probably 
include all those small village handicraftsmen w'ho, supplementing their earnings from agri¬ 
culture by their handicrafts, must be presumed to be in a better situation than their neigh¬ 
bours. 

Again, the Railway Department alone employs subordinates drawing a monthly sal¬ 
ary of Rs.20 or less to the aggregate of 411,917, against the upper subordinate class number 
in 237, 094; In the Irrigation Department out of a total number of 86,448 employed, 1,9761 
alone could be described as officers or upper subordinates with an income* on an average of 
over Ra. 500 per annum; in the Postal Service the total employed number 122,987, of whom 
44,061 can at most be taken to have an inconio of over Rs.500 par annum. The proportion of 2 
to 1 of the smaller to the higher income people is thus not unwarranted. We have take a 
smaller average income in the second group for the same reason. Yet another 
basis is provided by para 238 et »eq, of the all India Census Report for 1921. Speaking of 
the population employed in industry, the authority observes. “Of the total number of 
2,681,000 persons, 123,000 belong to the directing, supervising and clerical staff; 724,000 aro^ 
skilled workmen and 1,829.000 are unskilled labourers. 

Of the wages paid in 1922, the following selected statistics will be interesting* 
(Compiled from the PRICES AND WAGES IN INDIA, No. 1719 of 1923, Commercial 
Intellegince Department, Government of India.) 

Monthly wage rates in: 

1. Bengal Paper Mill: Vicemen; Rs. 45-0-0; Blacksmiths; Rs. 2-0-0; Machinist 40. 

2. Brewery in Punjab; Coopers 45 to 30; Smiths Rs. 45; masons; Rs. 30-0-0. 

3. Indian ^amen; Carpenters 75 to 120; Serangs 56 to 75; Lascars 20-30. 

4. Colliery: Daily wage: Miners 1; Blacksmiths d.lS. 

5. Engineering Workshop, Meerut; Daily wage; skilled labour 0*62; others 0*44. 

6. Cotton Mill, Bombay; weaver Rs. 25 to 60; Jobber Rs. 45 to 75; Polder 16-20. 

7. Jute Mill, Bengal; (Weekly) weaver; 9.2; Beamer, 7.6; Winder, 6.3; Shifter, 2.2; Spin¬ 

ner, 5.0; Rover 5.75; 

8. Rice Mill, Rangoon; (Monthly) Blacksmith, 60;Pitter, 65; Carpenter, 75; Engine Driver 

. 73 . 

Caleulating at the rate of Rs. 500 per annum for every skilled workman and Rs. 306 per 
anhttin,for eyeiy unskilled labourer, the wages bill, according to the Census figures of skilled, 
und unskilled labour quoted above would aggregate Rs. 36.20 PLUS 54.87 ejrores B». 9l 
crores..'" - ■ 

the handlqoi^ in the countiy amount to a total of 1,038,072 They coaBume' 
roughfy bales of Indian cotton^ and foreigu yearn of 'an unknotirji biit.cdniidemb^ 

quahtity; th® 4^31 produced by the handloom agency cannot be less 

cxoreiB per Ih , India, Smiths, carpeht^ts, potters and 

-memtiion '''Oalyvillage orafts*: aij^,;.'be'^talloa together'.to' 'aeeoiint '' 
'income of crores, apart'iimome. 

assumptions, are abu^^^^ 
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(sountry would thus aggregate Rs. 700 crores leaving to the poorest class, 
wholly and exclusively dependent on agriculture, an aggregate in British 
Indian territory, of Rs. 825 crores (1325—500 crores) to be distributed among 
158 million people in round numbers. On this calculation, the average annual 
income per head in the poorest section of the community in British India would 
be Rs. 52.21 at the price level of 1921-22. 

Referring back, for a moment, to our previous conclusions regarding 
the incidence of the tax-burdens on the several classes of the people in India, 
we may note here that taking the first class to be those with an income of 
Rs. 500 per annum or more, and comprising among them an aggregate wealth 
of ,Rs. 550 crores per annum, that class would be paying a net taxation of 
Rs. 105 crores per annum, Imperial and Provincial burdens included. This 
is equal to an incidence of nearly 19 per cent, on the gross income per head. In 
the poorer class, with a total or aggregate income of 1325 crores bears an ag¬ 
gregate burden of 143 crores per annum, or equivalent to 10.8 per cent. The 
deduction by way of taxation of 10.8 per cent, from a total income (Gross) of 
68.6 per head must mean a much greater proportionate burden, in view of the 
much smaller ability, than the aggregate charge of 20 per cent, in the case 
of incomes nearly five to seven times as large as the lower incomes. Por 
the remainder, after deducting the tax-payments, in the case of the superior 
incomes though not over large, may still suffice to maintain the receivers 
of those incomes in decent human comfort; while in the case of the smaller 
incomes, the deductions by way of taxation leave a residue which is not suffi¬ 
cient to keep even the body and soul together. The consequence is visible in 
the increasing debility due to underfeeding of the large mass of our people. 
With a tax incidence of this proportion, and with a distribution of the national 
wealth on the pattern chalked out above, the conclusion is impossible to resist 
that the steady, progressive undermining of the constitution and vitality of 
the people of India is the only, inevitable consequence of the existing stato 
of things. 

We must add further that the income per capita mentioned above in the 
several classes is the gross average income; i.e., without deducting the 
several deductions, which according to the calculations in the very first Chap¬ 
ter of this Book, amount to Rs. 7 per head per annum; so that the deduc¬ 
tion due to tax-ineidenee further reduces the resources left to the individtial 
citiaen for hhi qwn maintenance in health and efficiency, let alone comfort 
or.deeency. ^ - 

So far ufe haye l^tribution Kational Diyid^id 

'in India*ri^er'^dotm to the.pqorer:;,##®^ 
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far better atatisties are available than in “the case of the lower end. The Super¬ 
tax returns, for example, from all the provinces give the following results 


Grade of Income. 

Collections from 
individuals. 
No. of assessees. 

Collections from 
Companies & firms 
No. of asseBsecs. 

Collections from 
Joint Hindu 
families. 

Total 
number 
of assesaeelB. 

I. 

500,00 to 100,000 

632 

420 

76 

1,128 

IL 

100,000 to liW.OOO 

166 

150 


381 

III. 

150,001 to 200,000 

77 

73 

26 

176 

rv. 

200,001 to 250,000 

51 

47 

0 

107 

V. 

250,001 to 300,000 

32 

44 

10 

86 

VI. 

800,001 to 360,000 

25 

36 

6 

67 

VII. 

.350,001 to 400,000 

17 

31 

4 ' 

52 

vra. 

400,001 to 450,000 

10 

16 

1 

27 

IX, 

450,001 to 500,000 

8 1 

20 


80 

X. 

500^1 a over. 

60 1 

274 

. .15_i 

548 


Total .. j 

1,078 j 

1,111 

213 1 

2,408 


These statistics do not include the returns from Madras, Bihar and Orissa, 
the United Provinces and Assam, The aggregate of Super-tax payers in 
these provinces may be taken at 200. On the other hand, the super-tax payers 
described as Companies and Firms cannot be taken as individuals, the wealtJj 
coming to them being distributed eventually among and enjoyed by the indi¬ 
vidual proprietors, who may or may not be included among the individuals 
already chargeable to the Super Tax as individuals. Generally speaking, the 
tax collected from the firms, as distinguished from the Companies, may be 
.regarded as coming from individual partners, who are themselves not separate¬ 
ly taxed, but who should be added to the number of the super-tax payers. 
Assmning that the number of partners is greater than the number of firms, 
and further that all partners are not of equal financial ability, but that only 
one partner in each firm paying Super-Tax is an extra individual chargeable to 
the Super-Tax, there are 383 such firms in the 1,111 Companies and Finos 
enumerated above, and so there would be, allowing for the provinces not in¬ 
cluded in the above table, 500 individuals to be added to the number of 
assessees Uable to the Super-Tax. The aggregate would thus be 1^078, Plus 
:21;3, Plus 500, Plus 200 equal to 1991, or in round figures 2,00P. 

These individuals may be taken to be directly chargeable to the si^er- 
Tax, and as such having an individual income of Rs. 50,000 or more per 
annum. We must allow also for that other number which escapes dr is ex- 
‘^pted from such direct taxatioui Taking the Iiand*Lords in Brithdi India 
aldnci and allowing for those liable to but defeating the Super-Tax legislation 
in any way open to them legitimately or otherwise, the number of indiviiinds 
capita above the Snper^^Tax minimum in thase: categories 

double the numb^^ 

pn m avei^tll^ 
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The idistribtttion of the Nattenal divMfeM, from the top idth 

the highest average incomes per hioadl is, thus, something like follows:— 

6,OQO individuals, with an average income per head of Rs. 100,000 per 
annum ^ absorb , 60,00,Op,000 among them, and support 30,000 persons. 

230,000 individuals 2 paying Income Taxes with an average income of Ss- 
1,150,000 persons. ^ 

570,000 individuals escaping or exempted from the Income Tax, but having 
• an income liable to that tax, with an average income of Rs. 5,000 
per head per annum, absort) among them 135»00,00;000 and support 
1,350,000. 

:2,500,000 individuals with an average annual income of Rs. 1,000 absorb 
among them Rs. 250,00,00,000, and support 1,25,00,000 persons. 

:35,000,000 individuals with an average income of Rs. 200 per annum absorb 
among them Rs. 700,00,00,000 and support 10,00,00,000 persons. 

The remainder have an average income of about Rs. 50 per annum and absorb 
among them 825 crores. 

The result of this calculation is that more than a third of the wealth of the 
^country is enjoyed by about one per cent, of the population, or allowing for 
the dependents about 5 per cent, at most; that slightly more than another 
-third, about 35 per cent, of the annual wealth produced in the country, is 
absorbed by another third of the population allowing for the dependents, 
while 60 per cent, of the people of British India enjoy among them about 30 
per cent, of the total wealth produced in the country. ^ 

This obviously unequal, and, to our mind, inequitable distribution of the 
weSlth of the country is the result primarily of the social and political organi¬ 
sation under which this country and its people are living to-day. We shAil 
discuss in the next chapter on the potential wealth of India some of these 
factors. But here one obvious lesson of the foregoing discussion needs* to be 
emphasised. The unequal and inequitable distribution of the national dividend 
in India, though by no means peculiar to India of to-day, is still largely the 

1. The aarnber supported on each individual income is taken from the size of the 
family, assuming an average of 4 persons. In superior incomes tks:avetagn> of tke 
family is probah%; much larger; but we have assumed this figure as making no very material 
difference. 

2^ The number of Income tax-payers is taken fit of'th^ 

1922-2$ as mentioned iu a reply of the S^nance Jd^iSter quoted befO|e»Tin arder to allow for 
nnml:^r pay^^ aa also to have a round figure. ,If we i^ke.the ilgdi^ at 
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outcome of too great a dependance upon one occupation only. India is over- 
whelmingly an Agricultural country. Her people are among the oldest of the 
world's races, and their civilisation correspondingly ancient. Mother earth, 
the ultimate source of all satisfaction for human wants that human ingenuity 
and activity can derive, has been under requisition for fifty centuries or more. 
In the language of the economists, the original and inherent powers of the 
soil may have reached the point at which they are, if not exhausted or incap¬ 
able of renewal and recuperation, still forced to yield an ever diminishing 
return to the effort of man employed upon them. The penalty of thus ignoring 
the claims of nature is unavoidable. The Indian people must suffer their vita¬ 
lity to be undermined by a steady course of stan^ation while they continue to 
be dependent so disproportionately upon the unique and ancient but exhaust¬ 
ed occupation of agriculture. Without a concurrent and proportionate deve¬ 
lopment of industries, with the natural auxiliaries of trade and transport in 
proportion; without a proper opening up of the mines and the forests of 
India, there is no hope for a larger wealth-production in the country or even 
for its more even distribution. The pressure on the soiL if not excessive, must 
be reduced. That Agriculture in India is capable of revivification does not 
make an argument for the continued and excessive pressure of population 
upon the soil; improved agriculture, yielding larger returns, is necessary to 
improve the general standard of living in this country, which is to-day below 
the level of even the primary necessaries of life. But a redistribution of the 
population of the country as between Agriculture, including forestry, fishing 
and mining, and Industry including commerce and communications, is indis¬ 
pensable for a healthier social structure than is the case to-day. It would 
l>e absurd and futile to try and lay out an ideal scheme of distribution of 
the population. But, taking fully into account the conditions of India as 
they exist to^ay and as they can be seen ahead as far as possible, perhaps 
the following lay-out might not be utterly unthinkable or impossible, 


Agriculture proper to support 50 per cent, or less of the population 


Forests " 

5 

ff 

ff 

Mining ” 

10 

>f 

pf 

Fishing ” 

5 

f9 

99 

Mann&cturing Industry ” 

20 

" or more 


iPrade both internal 




and foreign 

5 



aud communications 




: ^ ^ ■' 

. ...n 

99 

vr» due 


te potential wealt 



also''make' 



CHAPTER V 

The Potential Wealth of India 


Depressing as the picture unfolded in the preceding pages no doubt is, 
there is no reason to despair altogether about the future of India, economically 
speaking. Much of the existing situation is capable of modification in a 
desirable direction by human intelligence and human institutions. It is possi¬ 
ble that the continued exploitation for fifty or a hundred centuries of the 
resources of this country may have resulted in their impairment, so, at least, 
as to make them unable to respond proportionately as before to the efforts 
of man. The inherent economy of nature, however, has secured in these 
resources a power of recuperation which insures us against flat despair. Whe¬ 
ther or not the so-called Law of Diminishing Returns has set in in the agricul¬ 
tural occupation of this country, it can only mean, at the worst, that the 
returns to the effort expended by man upon the tilling of the soil are 
not proportionate as hertofore, but are rather diminishing. That is quite 
different from saying that there is no prospect of absolute improvement, as 
distinguished from relative betterment. And even in the latter ease, ecenm- 
mists have recognised that their Law of Diminishing Returns from Agriculture 
is capable of being postponed in operation by the improvements effected by 
human ingenuity or the developments in human knowledge. It may be, that 
even now, after 10,000 years of continuous inhabitation and exploitation, all, 
the resources of this great country are not known to the children of the soiL 
In proportion as new resources are discovered and brought into the service 
of man, the gross as well as per capita return may be increased. On the other 
hand, a much greater field is open to the ingenuity of man and to. his intelK- 
gence in this richly gifted land, where with a slight increase in the effort, 
the reward or return will be much greater. We shall, accordingly, mvesti-> 
gate in the following section the chances of improvement in the agricultural^ 
wealth of India, as much by the discovery of new sources of wealth-creation, 
m by the improvement in the effort applied to those sources already in opera¬ 
tion. 

mPBovraomr 

mpt be^ iMpicnaltiin in<wt impoii^t 
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instance. We must consider it, further, under the twofold aspect of (a) the 
possibility of adding to the existing resources in the matter of cultivation etc., 
and (b) improvements in the methods and appliances of cultivation which may 
also add to the sum total of the national wealth. 


Agricultural Besources and thdr Improvements. 


The following statistics tell their own tale. ^ 


Area by Professional Survey in 1921*22 

666.619,000 ac^. 

Area according to Village Papers 1921-22 

663,508,000 


Area under Forest 1921-22 

85,419,000 

ft 

Area under Culturable waste other than fallow 

151,173,000 

f r 

Area not available for cultivation 

153,178,000 

f f 

Area Fallow land 

50,554,000 

ft 

Area Sown (Net) 

223,184,000 

f> 

Area Irrigated 

47,790,0(510 

f > 

Area under Food-crops 

215,508,000 

> f 

Area under Commercial crops 

40,731,000 



From these figures it is clear that only about a third of the total area of 
the country is cultivated at all. Allowing for land not available for cultivation. 
either because it is coverged with forests or for any other reason, (the area, 
covered by roads, railways, canals, boundary marks etc.), there is still a possi- 
Wlity of extending and increasing the physical superfices available for culti¬ 
vation to the extent of at least an equal piopoiliion. It is possible, if the 
classic assumptions underlying the Ricardian theory of Rent from Agricul-. 
tural Land be true, that the land already in occupation and cultivation is. 
really the best land available; that the land still remaining to be occupied 
and cultivated must be, economically speaking, of a much inferior kind, from 
which therefoi*e the returns will be not at all in proportion to the rctuma 
from the superior land already in occupation. If the agneultural produc*^ 
tibn in British Territory from the land already in cultivation may her taken, 
to aggregate Rs. 1500 crores in value* and if the additional land still available 
for cultivation is taken at 2/3 of ^he. area now under cultivation, i.e. 151 


1. Those SguTfis are taken from the Agrloiiltiiral Statistins nf India 1021*22, Volume 
I No.* 1856 of 1924, Commereial Intelligence Department, India. They relate to British 
Provihees onlv. The figures about the Native States are unreliable as they are inaccessible. 
I have omitted the JNTative Stat^ .from this j Qhspter; and 

wherever® Sgeney of the atguiueiit ^fihrposes d£ rbuudingilp re^mfes it,! have 
inserted a proportionate figure for thi; population. 


The . 
zoliuon acres 


for the area have incresise^ 
A iuimon to 

.i;acres, 

i a maxitnum of 2 



out, bejtween 190jr;8 and 
_ jnei;- strt?ey)y msto 


, Food crops ■ arda rose J^lion.^^ 2^'^, mihion ihtifd 
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inilliiMi «cires,. without allowing for lying fallow* then the total potentia¬ 

lity for production from this land may be not less than 1,000 crores of- 
rupees,- assuming that the production on that land is about 2/3 of that on the 
superior land now in cultivaticm. ^ 

This is, however, not the only source or means of adding tb the volume 
and value of production from agriculture in India. The intrbdiietion of a 
riiore extensive system of commercial crops as against the food-crops will 
certainly result in a greater absolute money-return from the land. There may, 
no doubt, be other problems connected with this substitution. ’ (juestibn 
whether India grows sufficient food-stuffs to feed her own population or 
not must be decided first before any intensive activity is resorted to fbr" the‘ 
extension of the area under commercial crops. ^ But asi^uming, as we may, 
that there is room and to spare for. the extension of Oultivation in India,' the 
increase in the area devoted to the growing of commercial crops need not be 
purchased rat the cost of the food-crops. In fact, the area under both these 
descriptions of cultivation will have to be increased simultaneouBly. And if. 
in spite of that the food-supply of India does not prove equal to the require-; 
ments of her own population, legislation may have to be enacted for restricting, 
trade in the food-stuffs which result ultimately in the undermining by slow; 
starvation of the vitality of the peoples of this country. In any event, the, 
increase of the area for commercial crops, both possible and desirable, mqsl 
result in an increase of the gross value of production from this channel. For 
the whole of India, we may estimate this increase to be: 1,000 crores per. 
annum from the mere extension of the area under cultivation, which is 
cultivable but is not brought under the plough for one reason or another^ in^ 
British India; a proportionate incx’ease for the native States at the above 
sum, (owing to the area being smaller and its character being poorer) or 250. 
crores in round figures; and, finally, by the substitution, wherever possible 
and desirable, of the commercial crops, which are to serve as the basis for an, 
industrial expansion of India, even if they cannot be exchanged with other 
commodities from abroad, and which would aggregate ;in value, on .a moderat^ 
estimate of 150 crores for British India and Native States put together,— 
or a total on all these heads for the whole continent of India of 1400 crores, . 

1. The above estimate errs, if at all, on the side of understating the potentiality 
rather than of exaggerating it. Wor the assumption is not ^uita ;itts^aed that the 
already in oecupation is necessarily the best from tho point of view of the yield. The 
of -land fdr^moro< vianame^pUrposea^than those to whieh the hNsit 

already in cultivation is devoted, s.p., the growing of valuable commercial omps like tea or 
cc^t^ livelyreeiil€'''k'tl^ ^tal/Urodnet hwing 'even inofa^ttnUEi rUVliii- 

case of the , existing land. Besides, evetn the physi^l/extent of the land availably, for 

and,>|iejo^cii^ ^ 
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The ejctension of the area under cultivation must de]pend, we recogniscv 
on social as much as on economic considerations of mere profitability. The 
facilities which alone can induce the extension of cultivation here desired,— 
such as the adequate supply of water or suitable means of transport and com¬ 
munications, or efficient machinery for the connected industries and for the 
exchange of the products of the land and the industry,—must be provided 
before we can contemplate the increase in the area and the improvement or 
redistribution of the forces applied to cultivation of all sorts. But the facts 
that India is already pressing too heavily upon the means of subsistence 
procurable from her soil already under cultivation, with the consequence that 
a growing proportion of her population has to live under most unhealthy 
conditions bordering upon starvation and chronic underfeeding; and that 
the extension here suggested is sure to yield results, proportionate or not, 
which in the aggregate must effect a most desirable change; are to us con- 
clumve for the adoption, without the least delay, of every measure that could 
promote the well-being of the peoples of India, economically considered. Social 
and political institutions like the system of land tenures and Land Revenue, or 
of equal inheritance by the descendants of the same ancestors, may have to 
be radically recast if it is found that they act injuriously to this develop¬ 
ment. Land Tenures and Land Revenue systems have a direct bearing upon 
the incentive to the cultivator for his exertion. If they are not framed so 
as to afford sufficient inducement, the demand for an extension of the culti¬ 
vation may be like a cry in the wilderness. We have already pointed out 
before the unequal, and, in our judgment, inequitable, distribution of the tax 
burdens which hamper the activities of the Indian people, and sterilise their 
exertions. The disproportion of taxation on the relatively richer class paying 
20 per cent, in the aggregate and on the poorer class paying 
12% per cent, will be apparent if we consider what would be left for the 
private gratification of the individual paying the tax and his family. The 
former, with an average income of say Rs. 325 per head, pays 65 rupees in taxa¬ 
tion per annum of all kinds, and has left 260 rupees for his private gratifica¬ 
tion. The latter, with an ava'age income of Rs. 68.6 pays 8.5 rupees in taxa¬ 
tion at the rate of 12% per cent, and so has left little more than 60 rupees 
for all the needs of himself and his family. Relief is needed urgently by both 
sections. But the State cannot grant this relief without rendering its exer¬ 
tions lor the commonwealth utteidy nugatory. The only method of affording 
a subptantiai relief is to increase the wealth of the people^ and thereby their 
abittty to th^ tax-burdens. Is instance m 
could he suln^ increased. If its phttli% into effect 
mhttffiuf of cd Uttte 
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•environment,—shall it be refused even though the penalty is the steady star- 
vation of at least 4/5ths of our people! ^ 

Besides* however, the physical extension of the area under the plough, 
there are other methods, some tried, others awaiting trial, which are calculated 
to add to the sum total of India’s agricultural wealth. The chief disabilities 
or difficulties of the Indian agriculturist may be conveniently summarised 
under the heading of water, manure, and methods and implements of cultiva¬ 
tion. Let us see, taking each of these seriatim, whether there is any room 
for, any chance of improving the economic position of the country by a suitable 
adaptation of each of these agencies in the creation of agricultural wealth. 


!• Mr. Bamsay Macdonald, the present Prime Minister of the United Kingdom* 
writes, in his work on the GOVERNMENT OP INDIA : “A large part of the Army in 
India,-—certainly oneohalf—^is an Imperial Army, which we require for purpose other than 
purely Indian; and its cost, therefore, should be met from the imperial and not Indian 
funds.’’ Elsewhere he observes : ^Tf the Empire would readjust the burdens which it imposes 
upon Indian Pinance....the Indian Government could inaugurate great reforms which 
would increase Indian wealth... .Only by such an expedient can I see the Indian Goverament 
avoid the dilemma : India needs more state expenditure; India cannot stand an increase in 
fhe burden of taxation.” The dispute as to the best method of afitoi^ing effective reUef to 
rthe tax-payer is as old as the hills between the two schools of financiers who believe res- 
.peetively in the reduction of expenditure, and the increase of taxation better adjusted, and 
.better kiid out. ' . 

/Qie Indian Gevenunant of to-day iaboun under a special disadvanii^e arising 
the nathfil distrust with which it is viewed by nationalist India. No community can pro- 
j^rpss hr improve Itt economic portion, without extendlnf the coUeetive aetivi!^, 

end tlO^f ore mvei amonitt of public eap^uidlture.; But any proposals 

«CKwe&nimt of 1^ of add^hml expendituie are bound to he 

w^ i^piciO% s^ public ea^MUS^Kture in Ii^ia is MVta^iy n^ 

p^c^ly^ ^hovia media i^ incNw 
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2. IBBIOATION IN INDIA 


Taking first the question of water supply, it is true that Indian agricul¬ 
ture is mainly dependent for this indispensable factor in agricultural produc¬ 
tion upon rainfall. Kainwater, however, may be distributed unequally aa 
between the different parts of the country, and irregularly as between the 
different seasons of the year, with the result that agriculture in the several' 
provinces receives a sharply varying supply of water, and is accordingly 
of immensely differing productivity; and also that its success in the same' 
province in the several seasons in the year may be considerably varying and^ 
irregular. Rain-water moreover is always an uncertain, unknown, unreliable 
factor, which may be in excess at one time, and might fail altogether at another. 
These vagaries of nature arc capable of remedy by the conscious exertion of 
human intelligence and energy; and so from time immemorial the work of 
nature has, in this regard, been supplemented in India by the efforts of man. 
Irrigation works of varying dimensions have been constructed in all parts of 
the country by every Government that has ever reigned in the land; while, 
private, individual effort of each cultivator is also not unknown. There are 
several classes of irrigation works in India, the immemorial well and the 
popular -tank as well as the more recent and magnificent canals which may ’ 
well be claimed to rank as some of the greatest triumphs of modem engineer-i 
ing and wonders of the world of to-day. Their relative utility and impor¬ 
tance in the agricultural life of the country, this is no place to determine,, 
though the subjoined figures of the area irrigated by these several forms of 
irrigation may give some idea of their importance and utility in fact. These* 


The area 
irrigated from 

1912-13 

1921-22 

Govt. Canals .. 

acres 

17,764,317 

acres 

20,477,0^ 

Private „ 

2,492,623 

2,678,753 

Tanks „ 

6,825,189 

6,999,069 

Wells „ 

12,350,801 

12,127,040 

Ottaer Sonrees .. 

6,106,144' 

6,507,799 

Jma oi crops T&i-. 

sea by irriga -1 

. * 


turn . ... „'i 

V 49,221,856 

50,988,822 




figures do not represent the, 
maximum extent of the irri- 
gatiom works, which seems to* 
have been attained in 1912-20, ‘ 
when the total area irritated' 
had risen to 48*96 million 
acres, and the total area crop¬ 
ped by irrl|alidn was over 'Sy 
million aeres. The remark may 
also be made 
t&at ut^^^ the 

' tapk,. does' not fallen by advenCI 

-wMV 'and it "may 
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specially of the students revelling in the blue-books, the future seems to be 
mdth the less pretentious but more convenient smaller work. The introduc¬ 
tion of the co-operative principle in the construction, maintenance, and ad¬ 
ministration of the irrigation works has still to be achieved; while the value of 
that principle in the increase of the agricultural production remains still 
to be perceived. That value may consist in an actual, concrete addition to 
the wealth of agriculture; but much more important, it will lie in the better 
naid more equitable distribution of whatever wealth may be produced. In 
any event, whether it is private effort, collective enterprise or co-operative 
•exertion the utility of these human contrivances to overcome the deficiencies 
of Nature cannot be gainsaid. Its concrete, monetary expression is given 
in the following figures:—(For 1921-22).^ 


Province 

Net area 
cropped 
(acres) 

Area 
irrigated 
by Govt, 
works 

Percentage 
of area 
irrigated to 
area 
cropped 

Capital cost of 
Govt, works 
to end of 
1920^21. (lakhs 
of rupees.) 

Estimated value 
of crops raised 
on areas irriga¬ 
ted from State 
works, (lakhs 
of rupees.) 

JifadraB 


37,533,000 

7,229,000 

19*3 

1,189 

4,1S9 

Bombay (Deccan) 


23,628,000 

422,000 

1*8 

778 

479 

'JBmd 


4,238,000 

3,251.000 

76*7 

346 

1,144 

JBeagal 


23,701,000 

106,000 

0*4 

367 

70 

iDaited Provinces 


33,697,000 

2,673,000 

7*9 

1 

1,402 

2,481 

Punjab 


31,020,000 

10,261,000 

33*7 

2,278 

6,721 

Burma 


14,204,000 

1,637,000 

10*8 

346 

745 

Bihar and Orrisa 


8,874,000 

1,003,000 

11*3 

626 

584 

<5. Provinces 


16,690,000 

439,000 

2*6 

428 

286 

N. W.F.Prov. 


2,876,000 

439,000 

1 15*3 

1 

282 

336 

Bajputana 


240,000 

24,000 

10*0 

35 

10 

3aluchistan 

•• 

177,000 

i 

21,000 

7*3 

44 

6 

Total 


196^879,000 

27,604,000 

14*0 

8,121 

17,000. 


TkiB a total of irrigated area at about a seventh of the total am 
tinder en^. For a total capital cost of 81.21 crom» the annual value of 
the er(^ raised on areas irrigated from state works only is 170 crores, a 
imfficient testimony to the utility of the ind^ation works. It m anw 
^ro|>s eoi;^ bi^ raised on the area served by the cmk fven ^ 







absence of the canals and other irrigation works; but the Talue of such cropir 
would have been very much smaller, and on many millions of acres in all 
probability no crop could have been raised at all in the absence of irrigatioix 
facility of some sort. Irrigation by wells and tanks more accessible to indi¬ 
vidual effort and enterprise, more manageable by individual ability, more pro¬ 
fitable to particular cultivation, is not considered in these estimates while it is 
undoubtedly true that very considerable increase in the wealth of the country- 
can be made by a prosecution diligently of these works. As to the precise 
increase in the value of the produce capable of being raised by a suitable,, 
adequate, regular, and sufficient provision of water supply, we can only 
make estimates from such figures as are available for the works already in 
construction or existence, and also for the works projected or under considera¬ 
tion. The following summary of the principal and important projects now at 
varying degrees of maturity is compiled from ''IRBIOATIOir IN ZNDIA>’' 
Vol. Ill of the India of To-Day Series, by D. 0. Harris. 


N.B.—Area figures are in millions of acres, value figures in lakhs of 
rupees. 


Project. 

Estimated 
area to be 
added to 
cultivation. 

Estimated 
capital Cost.. 

Estimated 
Eevenue to 
Government 

Net addition 
to country's, 
wealth. 

Sekkar Barrage 

7*5 

2750 

300 

3,750 

Bamodar Canal ... 

0*2 

305 

... 

... 

Thai: Punjab 

1-85 

1400 

570 

woo 

Bhakra Bam 

2-00 

2175 

... 

... 

Haveli 

Details n 

lot given 

... 


Woolar 

Betails not given 

... 

.... 

Cauvery Koaervoir ... 

0-30 

825 

... 

.... 

Kistaa Bam 

... 

1275 


— . 

Cbkak Canal 

0.13 

300 

«• 


0. P. 11 projects 

0*70 

... 

••• 

i- 

*** 


Sajm tho Indian Toar 

ixri^t^ ar^ in 19^^^ 

'blit reached' "'their ■ fail’.- doyelopment are; 

'uijd^r.c^xW^ 'ill*' 
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"the Secretdiy of State for saiiction, whieh, if constructed, will add another 
4% million acres; total eventual area in British India of about 36 millon 
seres is thus at present contemplated from works sanctioned or awaiting 
^sanction, irrespective of the natural extension of the existing areas aud of 
new projects, of which several are under consideration, which may be put 
forward in the future. The figures given are exclusive of the areas irrigated 
from the Punjab canals by branches constructed for Indian states, which 
amounted in 1919-20 to 650,000 acres. The sutlej Valley Scheme will add 
nearly 3^ million acres to this area, so that a gross total of some 40 million 
acres from Government works is confidently looked to/* 

The increase of the national wealth from this development may be cal¬ 
culated on the analogy of the figures already given relative to the value of 
crops liaised by the aid of irrigation from Government works. For an addi¬ 
tional 14 million acres irrigated, allowing for double cropping on some area 
and for the superior commercial value of some crops, (e.g., in Sind, cotton) 
we may say the addition to the national wealth would not be much less than 
100 crores per annum from State Irrigation Works. Allowing a proportion 
for the private works, like wells and tanks, the aggregate increase that may 
"be expected would be 150 crores per annum at the lowest computation. Add¬ 
ing this figure to the potentiality of 1400 crores increase from an extension of 
tthe area available for cultivation but not brought under cultivation we get 
a gross potentiality of 1550 crores. 

Next in order of importance, we may take manure and other cognate 
Aids to agriculture. The opinion of competent authorities^ like Dr. Voelcker, 
do not suggest by any means that the Indian agriculturist is behindhand in 
^knowledge or experience as compared to any of his confreres in other coun¬ 
tries. The enrichment of the soil by the return to it of the properties it may 
have been deprived of in the process of cultivation has long ages since been 
understood and acted upon by the Indian cultivator. But the more modem 
articles of manure may either be unknown to him or inaccessible. The latter 
peculiarity owes its origin most probably to the very uneconomic conditions 
In which cultivation seems to have fallen throughout the country. Chemical 
manures are costly to obtain; and small bits of land ordinarily cultivated in 
India hav^ Ho prospect of being able to use such costly Aids to agricultore. 
In fact all problems about manures, macfannn*]^, at bottom connect- 

^ #ith of holding which an ay^rufe gg^icul^umt In ]|^a can 

SiiiiM accordingly diacu|is, ;t^ 
l^he theialde 



3. UIPBOVXIGBIIT Df THE SIZE OF AABIOULTUBAL HOlXOlfafi 

agricultural holding in India is exceedingly,—^ruinously, 
■small. The figures quoted from the latest Census report in the last chapter 
give an average varying from (12.15) acres in Bombay to 2.5 acres per culti- 
vator in the United Provinces. But these figures take no account apparently, 
of the real rights and encumbrances which each Httle Mt of land separately 
recorded officially as a distinct holding has to support. Thus the Census 
•Commissioner for Bengal, where the average size of the holding according 
to the above statistics returned is 3.12 acres, says:_ 


‘‘According to the agricultural Statistics published for 1919-20, there are 
"24,496,800 acres of land under cultivation in British Territory in Bengal, and 
the number of actual workers in cultivation, ordinary cultivators, farm ser¬ 
vants, field labourers and growers of special produce in British Bengal m 
11,060,629. This means only 2.215 acres per worker. It is in such figures as 
these that the explanation of the poverty of the cultivator lies. The cultivation 
of less than 2^/4 acres of land cannot employ a man for more than a compara¬ 
tively small number. The cultivator works fairly hard for a few days when 
Ihe ploughs his land and puts down his crops and again when he harvests them, 
but for most of the year he has little or nothing to do.” (Op. Cit. p. 244-5) 

The report then goes on to point out how much larger area per cultivator 
is to be found in the other countries of the World which may be taken to be 
India’s great rivals in the production of food-stuffs and the raw materials of 
Industry. Another writer on Indian Economic problems, Mr. Calvert, in his 
recent work, The wealth and welfare of the Punjab, estimates that 
the average cultivator in that province barely finds work for 150 days in a 
.year. This is a tremendous waste of labour power; and must necessarily 
preclude any application of mechanical energy in Indian agriculture; ^ or 
even of those other aids like chemical manures which may involve dispropor¬ 
tionately and insupportably large outlay. 


As already observed, the existence of extreme fragmentation of agricultural 
land in India is due to the social system under which the Indian people have 
,been living for ages past. But the modification of that system,, which has 
jnecessariiy if somewhat imperceptibly resulted owing to the superimposition 
^ a non-Indian system of Government does not seem to have touched the 
root evil of the existing system The Land Eevenue systems, for example, 


The size of the averai^e holding Taries oonsideYabiy in the diffe1^ent provineea; bnt 
ahysi<«tl extent of the land is not decisive as regards the possibility of full employ¬ 
ment altoded te the ryet upon thaii lend. Very probably m land is ^ so poor a qi&Utr 
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of the different provinces now obtaining do not appear ever to have considered 
scientifically the minimum size of a holding that it would be possible to* 
cultivate economically and profitably, as much from the standpoint of the 
interest of the individual cultivator as from that of the nation. No doubt 
they were aware, at the time of even the very earliest settlements of the Land 
Revenue, of that system of equal inheritance, which, in the days when? 
population was scarce, and land was not exploited to its utmost capacity in a 
phrenzy of predatory cultivation, was relatively innocuous. And, besides, 
quite recently, while the early settlements were in progress, the most civilised 
nation in Europe, France, bad revolted against and discarded for ever the 
system of Primogeniture in the devolution of landed property; so that it 
would have appeared going against the wisdom of the age had the first 
settlement officers endeavoured to upset or undermine the indigenous system 
of equal inheritance in regard to landed property. In France, however, the* 
experience of several generations suffices to show, that the unquestionable* 
evils of equal sharing resulting in extreme morcellement of land far below 
the margin of proiBtable economic cultivation are prevented by the volun¬ 
tary resolve of the people to restrict their numbers. Population has not 
grown in Prance in anything like the proportions in which it has grown in the 
neighbouring countries across the seas and beyond the mountains; and wealth 
has multiplied by a very extensive supplementing of agriculture by industry. 
The analogy of Prance cannot, therefore, apply in India. The Anglo-Indian 
Land Revenue settlement officer could not postulate the desire and ability of 
the people to restrict their own numbers; nor could be call upon the Govem-^ 
ment so far to interfere with the customs and prejudices of an alien people 
as to compel them, by legislative pressure or administrative arrangement, to* 
forego their ancient and prized institution. And, perhaps also, there was the con¬ 
sciousness that if they interfered with and altered such an institution as the 
system of equal inheritance, they would be deliberately creating the problem 
of the landless man, which they could not but look upon as a far greater 
curse. For the industrial revolution in Britain had not yet set in when the 
pioneers of the Empire in India determined upon a policy of the industrial 
extinction of India, which had resulted, in the first half of the nineteenth, 
century, into a most satisfactory arrangement, whereby India seemed to have 
been destined providentially for the cultivation of the food*stuffs and raw 
materials which the obliging manufacturers of the British Islands voluntarily 
undertook to consume. The Qiwasical Englhh e<^|ioi^^ ndght weft speak 
of a of Lalmur, s^^ed to be ^ 

.ordihanise, 

:/;.liewers^0f wo^^auddtswers;^ ior tke 



In any case, in a country whei^ there were no alternative means of 
ment, the deliberate creation, by a studied policy of Land settlement, of the 
landless man, could not possibly be thought of. ^ And when subsequently 
the need for interference of the State authority became apparent, in those 
provinces in which landed estates of the pattern prevailing in England had 
been established at the close of the eighteenth or the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century, they interfered and introduced a whole series of Land-Lord- 
and -Tenant legislation, not with a view to conserve and preserve the agricul¬ 
tural resources of the country by securing an economic system of land cultiva¬ 
tion on suitaible-sized holdings, but rather with a view to restrain the land-lords 
from demanding exorbitant rents from their Tenantry. Tenancy legislation is 
thus valuable only as a precedent. It has no economic significance so far. ^ 

It would be unjust to some of the greatest of the early settlement officers 
in India to say that none of them perceived the necessity of doing something 
towards instituting holdings of an economic size. But their conception of an eco¬ 
nomic holding, or rather their mode of approaching the problem, was erroneous. 
They thought rather of the full utilisation of the resources of an average 
Indian cultivator of their day, in moralising about economic holdings, ^thout 
allowing at all for the possible improvements in the art of land-cultitatiott that 
even then were looming on the horizon. And they utterly failed to pei^eite 
the demand side of the question. “What is an economic holding^ was a 
question, which, wherever it was formulated, as in the Bombay Pi^denicy 
for example, was answered on the basis of how muieh the average Indian 
cultivator with his ordinary equipment could cultivate successfully. Land 
tillable with the aid of a pair of bullocks was suggested as one definition bf 
an economic holding. ^ But obviously the extent so defined must vary according 
to the character of the soil to be tilled. And even then the produce 
raised may not at all be proportionate to the requirements.’^ “What is the 
average ordinary demand that a unit of land must satisfy” was m aspect of 

1 The first Land Kevenue Settlement Eeport in the Bombay Presidency, the ao^Cailed 

Joint lieport of Wingate and Goldsmith, definitely makes mentien of this dapger of the 
landless man, had they attempted to define more precisely a unit holding and had they 
proposed measures to prevent its subsequent dismemberment. Individual were 

powerless to remedy such a national eyiU even when they were sagacious enough to perebivo 
it; and so it would be unjust to hold individual ofilcers responiidble for the OOhsequences^ 

2 In the Punjab and elsewhere' thejy have introduced legislation to prevent agricul¬ 
tural land irom getting into the hands of non-agriculturists, who maybe presumed th hfi UOt 
directly personally interested in the cultivation of land. This kind of legiidatioo is econo¬ 
mically very vaiuabfo: but its purpose isupt to b4 misunderstood by a justly suepicious popu- 

jatio<:4 shrne it Unfits the pr^JiPn^toty ^ 

- a:'ThelimC'ite^ueVSettlomont-ih^the:.3ombuy;Pi^ ■ 

^iiomen'jilis ief|^has/m^evtM>l^^^ ap^tmeh'fO'a'consl^red ''and 
■:ihj^>egard/'v'* ^ 
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ikt inquiry which was altogether omitted. The result was unavoidable. Even 
vdien the system of settlement concentrated only on individual ryots and 
individual survey numbers,—^thereby suggesting that a survey number would 
be a single, suitable, economic plot,—^they could not prevent actual, subse¬ 
quent subdivision by the creation of additional rights upon a given piece of 
land. In other words, the problem as to how best to lay out the land so as 
to make it afford not only the fullest possible employment to man and beast 
quartered upon it, but also how to obtain the utmost possible yield so that 
the primary wants of man and beast quartered upon that land may be satis¬ 
fied, has never so far been considered in this country. The result is that land 
is cultivated in a most uneconomic and unprofitable manner; its yield is 
fractional of what it might be; and the aids and appliances to promote that 
yield are of the most primitive, not because the people do not know them, 
but simply because they cannot afford them, as it would not pay them to go 
in for costly methods of cultivation. 

The evil is undeniable. It stares every one who at all thinks on such 
matters in the eye. Its difficulties are also undeniable. The problem of the 
landless.man is perhaps more acute to-day than a hundred years ago; and it 
must have been the dim, subconcious perception of it which prompted the 
greatest popular leader and r^resentative of modem India to harp upon the 
primitive i^inning wheeL the Oharkh% as the only salvation for Indian evils, 
The Cbaricha has no future against the machine-made cloth. Great inteUects 
now busy insisting upon its universal adoption cannot but have perceived it. 
But it is the expression of national helplessness, if not despair, that they 
should inrist upon an axitiquated and unprofitable method of taking off the 
suil>lus population from agriculture, so as at least to give this premier industry 
of India a sporting chance to make good. As a subsidiary industry, as a 
bye-employment, there is and can be nothing to be said against the spinning- 
wheeL As a principal occupation it is futile, bound to be wasteful, and even 
positively injurious in the very likely industrial competition which India 
will have to face in the near future, and especially if she is a self-governing 
country. The agricultural occupation is, however, overcrowded, to the cx- 
ixmt at least of a third of the populaticm now engaged primarily or principally 
in agriculture. That surplus population intensifies their own as well as the 
nation’s poverty. We cannot suggest the ipethods of Timurlane or C&en- 
gia Kban to remedy this surplus, thougii, be it said in all seriousness, those 
are the effective methods with rapid and unfailing fes^lfe. The ^twtr- 
tm cre^ may have to be adojjt^ fe the national and we 1^^ 

a ^ord to asjr 41 ^ argument 

sary'to "repeat that; in India 

as It has a rij^ fe and 



to take off the surplus population which now presses upon it with fal^l oonse* 
quences. 

The definition, then, of an economic holding, as we would like to aee 
enforced, would take into consideration the double requirement ofon the one 
hand the possibility of the fullest employment, say for at least 300 days in the 
year (or their equivalent in hours,) to the human element concerned with it, 
.•as well as to the equipment that human element is able to dispose of, whether 
animal or mechanical; and, on the other hand, the satisfaction of the imme¬ 
diate demand arising out of all the primary wants of the human element de¬ 
pendent upon this land, with a necessary margin for that section of the popu¬ 
lation which must be employed in alternative occupation. This definition 
must necessarily give us a varying unit size in the different provinces accord¬ 
ing to the different characters of the soil concerned, the crops eoncemed and 
<even the markets concerned. But the cultivation which results after such a 
redistribution of land would be far more effective and productive, though 
the qualitative expression of that increase in production cannot even be esti¬ 
mated to-day. Doubling the yield, or tripling even, may not be beyond the 
i)ounds of possibility, if we resolutely set about clearing the weeds and brambles 
that now infest our social system and its economic expressions. 

We have just mentioned the need for a redistribution of land if the 
desired increase in production is to be achieved. The institution of the eco¬ 
nomic holding is unthinkable, if and while we refuse to recognise or remedy 
the preliminary difficulties that have hitherto rendered the change impossi¬ 
ble. Industries will have to be developed on a far larger and more intensive 
«cale than has been the case in the last hundred years to afford the alternative 
occupation without which no relief to agriculture is possible. And if indus¬ 
tries of the modem type must take time to develop; if the difficulties in the 
way of instituting such industries satisfactorily are practically insurmountable 
with our present equipment in the matter of concerted action, we must per¬ 
force agree to develop subsidiary occupations affording seasonal employment 
to the agriculturist in his spare time, so to say. Such employment, judged 
by the standards of modernised industry, must be necessarily wasteful and 
uneconomicaL But on the wise old adage that half a loaf is b^ter than no 
bread at all, we must even put up with this wasteful and uneconomical, but still 
a reiuedial expedient for the relief of Our agriculture. ^ 

Hr. tile apostle of the 6|4ii»ing;Wh«el m ia^ 

who woulu »ot fSrhaps aceejpt the basis el the laoderii eee»oiaist| who 
jtolw# the mefiti of hiOst^esMi^Bhy their vahw of ; 
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"The modus ofperandi for bringing about the relief may be different in the 
different provinces, according to the structure and composition of the society 
in each case, and also according to the resources available in each instance. 
The prevention of dismemberment by special legislative provision may be 
possible, and quite commendable in the case of new land brought under culti¬ 
vation for the first time as the result of some special activity of the State, 
as for example, in the canal colonies in the Punjab, or the land expected to» 
be obtained as the result of the several irrigation projects above referred to. 
In such cases land may be originally sold or leased on the distinct agreement 
between the state and the farmer that the land shall in no case be fragmented p 
and that devolution of property in such a case will have to follow a special 
course, irrespective of the customs , of the people. ^ On the other hand, m 
cases of settled provinces or lands, the evil of fragmentation may be guarded 
against by special legislative or administrative arrangements to promote 
consolidation of holdings, whether by the principle of pre-emption or even by 
the introduction of co-operative farming.. The former is necessarily difficult 


^FoofnoiH continued from previous page), 

and perhaps with a thought to spare for a more equitable distribution of the national diri’^* 
dend. But on one occasion he challenged the present writer to produce a scheme of alter¬ 
native relief to Agriculture as distinguished from his propaganda about the spinning wheel, 
which the writer maintained is uneconondic. If the basis of the argument, and the standard 
of judgeivont is to be the benefit of production,—thiv increase of the material utilities—there 
wouM be no great difficulty in meeting the challenge. In the present chapter the possibili¬ 
ties are indicated, collectively for the whole of India, which may be summarised separately 
for each of the provinces, of industrial, mineral, forestand commercial development that 
might successfully take off the surplus pressure upon the soil, and af the same time add very" 
considerably to the supi total of production in India. Thus:— 

Assam has special facilities for Tea gardens and other exotic cultivation and forest 
develojpment, where accordingly surolus population may be absorbed ; Bihar and Orissa has 
possibilities in regard to Mining,—Iron and Coal particularly, and so Mining and Mineralogy 
might take up the extra Bihari population in that Province ; Burma has immense Fotests 
and unknown mineral resources, so that forest culture, together with forest industries, like 
paper making, and mining and mineralogy might take off not only the surplus population 
of that province, but also the surplus from those other administrative units, whichi 
Madras, do hot seem to have much promise of industrial expansion in their own territory.. 
Bengal has several possibilities in the case of the margin still available in the jute industry 
and engineering works, though her population is large enough to occasion anxiety for its. 
absorption in occupations more profitable or productive than Agriculture. The United 
Pyovinees have Forests, and the Punjab Mineral possibilities enough to ^ive them the relief 
they might need, not to mention, in each of these cases, the possibility of extension of 
enltntable land by the progress of irrigation works. They will, in all probability, remain 
largely agrarian provinces. The Central Pro vices, again, have mineral possibility, which 
may take off the surplus in that area, while Bombay in spite of her well developed in^us* 
tries t<^-day contains great promise for further developments in the same direction, and in 
fishing* which may take off not only the surplus population of the President proper from 
agriCTWture, but also afford margin for absorbing a certain limited proportion from other 
provinces as weB. Bombay, Burma, and to a lesser degree the Central l^rovinces and 
Boiiiiat^ill^ scope forintenialmigration of the populatipn^ while Madras will 

for Mne time the province which would need extra provincial ^ this 

1, 4 pr6ee<la&t for this kind of ^eeial legislation may he fouwfS 
iage inws provided for the JBrahmoa in Bengal. 
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in a country where the agriculturist is notoriously poor, and lacking in 
tal. We may, indeed, seek to countermine the effects of a lack of capitkt by 
•developing co-operative credit, or instituting Land Mortgage Banks. ^ But 
•even so, the change will be at the best extremely slow, and possibly not 
exactly in the direction one would wish for. The only real, effective solution , 
of the entire problem is the introduction of collective,—^or, if that is not palat* 
able to the commercially minded individualist generation we are living in, 
then Co-operative Fanning, under which the entire land of a village,—^the 
smallest convenient unit, may be tilled, haiwested, and the crops marketed 
jointly by all the inhabitants of the village, or by all the actual farmers and 
•cultivators at least. There may be difficulties in the w-ay, such as the re¬ 
conciliation of co-operative farming with the individualist Land Revenue 
policy now prevailing in most of the provinces, likely to benefit by such an 
expedient; but there is really nothing impossible inherently in the suggestion. ^ 
The revenue of the Government may be guaranteed by the co-operative asso¬ 
ciation of the entire village quite as effectively, if not more so, as the indivi¬ 
dual tenant on the roll of the State; while the increase in production would be 
enormous. The following scheme outlines the working of a co-operative unit 
of this nature; and as the scheme was prepared by Dr. Mann, the Dijreetor 
of Agriculture in Bombay, it cannot be exposed to the criticism of having 
ignored the practical difficulties in the way, 

NOTE ON JOINT CULTIVATION SOCIETIES 

At the Provincial Co-operative Conference in 1921, a Committee, of which I was the 
^Chairman, reported that in their opinion the only feasible way of meeting many of the ^ 
diMculties, particularly in the famine districts, was by transferring the land to Co-operative 
Societies for joint working in some form or other. This, it was felt, would at once get rid 
^of the evils of fragmentation of land, and would also enable permanent improvements to 
be carried out so as to make better use in one way or another of the existing 4rainfalL A 
^ood deal of doubt was expressed as to the feasibility to getting cultivators to agree to any 
such arrangement, and as it was felt that the difficulties in the way were very great, it was 
decided to devote the year to experiment in one or two places. 

There are obviously two ways of carrying out joint cultivation. The first is by 
combination of the land into one or more large holdings to be worked as large farms, the 
lowners becoming labourers for wages on the land. A society embodying this method has 
Ibeen established by Mr. M. B. Godbole at Arjunsonda in the Sholapur District, and I antiei^ 
j»ate he will report on this. 1 am myself identified with an experiment in which the land is 
leased to an unlimited Cooperative Joint Cultivation Society, but the cultivation is still done 
4 m an individual basis by the members. The part of the Society is to divide the land into 
suitable units for cultivation, to provide bullocks end seed, to direct the crops to be grown, 

1. The progress of the Co-operative Credit movement In India has not been qiilte as 
satisfactory as w inherent utility of the movement would suggest, perhaps because of ^ 
ihli^lly wrung bahisott which the movement has started^ Poa a eritlquo of the eo^opeiutiv# 
cMit muvement In India, as for a Land Mortgage Bankt seeths present water's 

Cnffomey. Saulmiiio end , 
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and to provide the finance. Tho part of the members is to cultivate and to receive a share* 
in theprodttcC) first in their capacity as owners and then also in their capacity as cultivators^ 
The village chosen for the cultivation is Bhambhora, a village on the banks of the Bhima im 
the Karjat Taluka of the Ahmednager District. The advantages of this village were (1) 
that there was engine and pump on the river which had been little used for irrigation' 
owing to hopeless division of the land; (2) that there was a very keen well educated and public 
s^rited gentleman Mr. C. B. Honap, B. A., belonging to the village who has really devoted 
himself very whole-heartedly to this matter during the year; and (3) that owing to the 
famines the village credit had almost disappeared, bullocks had died, and land was passing 
out of cultivation. 

The difficulties have been many, and some of them unexpected. The question or 
division of profits was perhaps the greatest, and after much discussion with the people them¬ 
selves, a batai system of division of produce in the field or threshing floor has been adopted^ 
Under this, in principle, (with variations in details on different classes of land) 

<1> One third of the produce goes to the owner, as owner, subject to a deduction of 
25 per cent, to go to the reserve fund. The owner pays tha assessment out of his share. 

(2) One third of the produce goes to the cultivator, in his capacity as cultivator,, 
subject to deductions for repayment of advance etc. 

(3) One third of the profit goes to the* Society, and is to cover cost of bullocks, seed 
and interest on its investment in these and in permanent improvements. In the case of' 
irrigated land, the cost of water is shared between the patties. 

A feature of the Society is the Committee of Control, comprising two members of the* 
Managing Committee of the Society and four outsiders nominated by the Begistrar to* 
Supervise any capital outlay by the Society and generally to keep an eye on the conduct of 
the Society. 

This is a mere sketch of the scheme now working which promises to succeed very vrclL 
I hope to give details of difficulties met, and progress made at the Conference. 

The scheme is really defective,—even against the fundamental principle of co-operatiou' 
inasmuch as it introduces a distinction between the owner and the cultivator of land, and 
also because it provides too great a proportion for the Society, The basic idea of the co¬ 
operative arrangement would require that all be equal owners equally interested in the* 
success of the experiment; while the division of profits must be made, not on the basis of 
the employee and the employed,—which the distinction between the owner and the cultivator 
in the above scheme hints at—^but rather on the basis of the joint owners of a single concern. 
But these defects apatt, the system however is worth a trial. It is big with the promise of 
future possibilities particularly in the increase of wealth, but also in the improyenient of 
the system of distribution. And though we can make no reliable estimate,, in terms of 
xnp 008 f annas and pies, as to the net gain the countiy should expect, to derive from such an 
arrangement, it can safely be said that the gain, even monetary gain, would run into several 
hundred erotes worth of additional prodnee every year, , 

^qm the extensions and improvements outlined above, we may well conclude that 
additi^ to the nnnnal pfoduetion. in agriculture Olone would bO equal to doubBng the pxeisent. 
prod^tiq^ in i^hait ’dqpaHpieat, qualitatively, pt least, if not quantitative^ as well; 4;fiuining 
that ihe^ naiun 'Of 'tlia.iaipSeultural prod^uet^ ^ during a .ifdnnal. 
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THE FOBXKr VrEALTE Of INDU 

5he economic importance of the wealth concealed or Ineked up in the 
extensive forests of India has yet to be perceived. The Government in Tndiifc 
constituting itself the sole owner of forests has classified the forests of Indian 
according to the purposes they mainly serve, into four main classes. In the 
first group are forests whose preservation is essential for physical reasons^ 
like their effect upon rainfall, or their action in preventing floods or saving^ 
corrosion. These are inextricably connected with the general economy of the 
nation, and as such may be left aside as not particularly important from the 
standpoint of potentiality in increasing the total national v/ealth of the 
country. Forests, on the othex hand, which afford enormous supplies of good 
commercial timber, e.g., Teak from Burma, Sal from the Central, Northern 
and North-Eastern districts, and Deodar from the Himalayan provinces, are 
an excellent source of additional wealth, the full ^tent of which is impossible 
to estimate exactly at the present moment. The third group contains minor 
forests, which produce inferior kinds of timber, and are managed for the 
supply of wood, fodder, grazing and other produce,—all principally for local 
consumption. The last class of forests as officially so described is rather 
pasture ground than forest proper. But in the whole of this classii5cation 
adequate attention does not seem to have been devoted to the‘Utility of the 
forests as the storehouse of immense industrial possibilities. Resin and ter¬ 
pentine and sandal-wood oil are among a few of the commercial possibilities 
realised so far. Match-making and paper pulp and drug manufacture on a 
large scale do not seem yet to have got their due from, the Indian Forest ad¬ 
ministration. The difficulty of forest administration and development lies In * 
the direction of improved means of transport, which must necessarily involve 
more capital outlay before^ however, the forests can be made to pay. But 
the experience of forest development already gained in this country,—and 
the proved possibilities of scientific sylviculture and exploitation in others 
countries ^ is sufficient, to warrant the assumption that the wealth from th^ 
forests of India developed commercially as well as industrially might sggre^ 
gate 50 or even 100 crores per aiinum. The following figures wouM be in-^ 
ter^ting. 


^ li 3ta before the Wary the S'oreeta gave employueat a |ee$|le bat 

of.ii ieM|Komlatieae£6Qm 
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Province, 

Total Area 
sq. miles. 

Poresib 

Area. 

Percentage 
of forest to 
Total 

Bevenuc 

1921—22 

Expenditure 

1921—^ 





Bs. 

Bs. 

Bengal 

78,6C8 

10,624 

.13-5 

18,98,959 

. 12,88,122 

United Provinces 

106,720 

7,443 ■ 

7*0 

86,46,677 

74,04,688 

Punjab ^ V .. ' . 

97,281 

6,615 

6*8 

49,91,178 

43,76,076 ' 

Burma 

243,232 

144,708 

59*5 

2,21,16,787 

90.83,094 

BiharaOtissa .. 

82,987 

3,032 

3*7 

9,00,373 

9,94,655 

A;ssam 

49,247 

21,463 

43*6 

12,97,027 

9,91,511 

Central Provinces 

99,947 

19,792 

19*8 

41,33,693 

27,15,821 

Madras 

142,257 

1.9,304 

13*6 

48,69,171 

51,15,356 

Bombay 

123,225 

12,632 

10*3 

74,93,563 

50,23,946 

Total British India 

1,098,341 

249,504 

22*7 

5,83,16,071 

4,08,51,878 


From tills table it is evident the forests in all the provinces are not as 

The yield per squa-re mile of forest area is: 
It would perhaps be not quite fair to ar¬ 
gue that. there is an equal possibility for 
development in all the provinces, and that, 
the money value of the produce raisable 
from these forests is likely to be the same 
per unit. Still, when we find the rate of 
yield per unit differing as between the. 
Provinces nearly 20 times, (Assam and 


productive as they mi, 

ght be. T 


Es. 

In.: Bengal 

178.7 

U.P. .. 

1161.5 

Punjab 

764*5 

.Burma 

152*8 

Bihar 

296*6 

Amm .. 4. 

60*4 

C.P. 

208*8 

Madras .. ^ 

257*4 

Bombay 

593*3 

India .. .. 

237*7 


U. P.), we cannot doubt the fact that there must be ample room for further 
improvement. The details of the forest produce, moreover, show that the ex¬ 
ploitation of the forests as an adjunct to 
industries is hardly yet considered, the 
products being all the crude products of 
the ordinary jungle. The development of 
industries from the forest produce, i, e, 
paper making from wood-pulp, (India im¬ 
ports some 2*5 erores worth of paper and 
pulp every year in spite of her large res¬ 


.Dataib of fomt pro* 
doM 1921-22. 



Bs. 

Wood 

478,14,983 

Minor produce.. 

44,12,301 

Forest S^ihps.. 

1,69,697 

Oraziag ,.. 

29,45,032 

Other Forests .. 

4,18,035 

Hiseellaneouit.. 

25,56,023 


ources in the matter of wood) or drug culture, or the investigation into the possibi¬ 
lities of fibres other than those now used for the textile industi^ or rubber, 
awaits the hdvent of a more energetic, if not a better informed, ifla a more de- 
teminkl iind symtjsthetic national Goveimment ^ for Poi^Devetopiaetii 
privatWIn^viduat Mfiafivo^ be thought of, Given a suitable dov*el^- 
ment of fb increase in the w<^i^ i^m thbt souree to 4 bf 1# 

orom per airnum is not at ail impos^ble in the near futurei an i 
ment to ndditibnat ps^lation somewhat ^ the subjoined mhdd. 
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province. 

Population 
depending 
on Forests 
to-day. 1 

Population 
possible to 
employ on 
forests if 
fully 

developed 

Assam 

4,799 

928,000 

Bengal 

23,796 

1,810,224 

Bihar and Orissa 

26,573 

938,660 

Bombay 

69,569 

1 

313,838 

Burma 

; 81,915 

633,476 

•Oentral Provinces 

1 11,085 

606,628 

Madras 

[ 68,470 

1,223,104 

N, W. P. Province 

1 6,597 

33,000 

i 


(TOUgWy) 

Punjab 

22,593 

237,300 

United Provinces 

32,557 

293,013 

Total 

347,952 

6,947,333 


The largest 
employed in Forestry, 
according to the Census 
of 1921 is in Burma, 
being 62 per ld,OCiO of 
population, while the 
lowest is in Bengal, being 
5 per 10,000. The largest 
yield per square mile on 
the other hand is in the 
United Provinces as 
already pointed out. The 
figure in the last column 
of this table is worked 
out on the assumption 
that the forests in all the 
provinces were developed 
to make an yield as good 
as that in the United pro- 


vinces, and at the same time gave employment at least as extensive as in th^ 
most popular forest Provinces of to-day. This estimate does not allow at ail 
for the potential wealth locked up in the forests of India if developed on the 
rscale attained in countries like Germany for example. 


(ep* p* .) we taken into account airtioloe ^an are 

idtate«4 OttJf eetiiukte of a of iOO eroree is '.tkioi Wremcly cokoervatii^t^ 
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THE MOnBEAL WEALTH OF INIHA 

But it is in the mineral wealth of India that perhaps the greatest poteii-' 
tiaUty seems to be involved. The annual worth of the principal minerals pr<w 
duced in India was, in 1922 as follows*:— 

{All outputs are given in tons unless otherwise stated) Taking the 10 prin¬ 
cipal minerals, we find 
them, in the order of “ 
importance in the 
above table, to be : (1) 
Coal, (2) Petroleum, 
(3) Gold, (4) Man** 
ganese, (5) Lead 
ore, (6) Salt (7) Sil- 
ver, (8) Building 
materials, (9) Mica, 
(10) Saltpetre. Iron 
and steel goods for^ 
which there seems 
the greatest possibility 
figure very low down 
in the list. Let us- 
briefly note the possi¬ 
bilities of these, if the 
country were evenly 
developed all round. 

COAL 

The principal coal’ 
resources of India 
are;— 

Kaniganj : Estima¬ 
ted reserves ; 518 

million tons 1st 

tons medium quality; and second class fuel ‘Hotels thousands of million tons/' 
In 1921, it product 6.21 million tons or 27 p*c. of India's total. Taking the* 
total resources of this field at only 3000 million tons, worked annually at onljr 
1 per cent, of the resources, the output is capable of being increased about S 
times the present; or 30 million tons per annum m a skgie fUd. 

... ...... .J—i.-. — . .. < 

I twmsH Mhmpmt WmMtB by Jr. Ceggim hsUm IE Te-iSir 

•erics, Voi.Iv» y 


Mineral Quantity Value 


I Bb. £ 

Alnm . 331 I 99,790 6,651 

Amber . 3.6 ewts., 1,960 131 

Aebestos. 342 i 10,520 701 

Barytes . 2,392 ' 48,000 3,200 

Buxite . 4,919 15,948 1,063 

Btdlding Materials ... 59,22,498 394,833 

Cbromite. 22,777 3,61,287 24,086 

Clays . 104,748 2,73,272 18,218 

Coal . 19,010,986 14,63,30,145 9,755,343 

copper Ore ... 30,804 3,07,635 20,509 

Diamonds ... 17,139earats 91,648 6,110 

FnUer's Earth ... 13,539 36,664 2,444 

CMd . 438,015 ocs. 2,78,63,479 1,857,565 

Oypsum . 40,645 > 64,479 4,298 

Ilmenitc . 400 < 18,000 1,200 

Iran Ore. 625,274 , 15,66,430 104,428 

Jadeite . 7,805 cwts. 24,86,969 165,798 (a) 

Lead Ore. 172,066 1,41,77,053 945,137 

Magnesite. 19,273 2,40.692 10,046 

Manganese ore ... 774,860 1,72,76,312 1,151,754(a> 

Mica . 43,145 ewta. I 57,85,245 385,683 (a) 

Monazite. 125 28,065 1,871 

Ochre . 6,702 57,180 3,812 

Petroleum.298,504,125 gallns. 10,77,75,652 7,186,043 

Enby . 93,078 carats. 6,45,304 43,020 

Salt . 1,653,898 1,22,88,270 819,218 

Saltpetre .. 11,673 35,22,995 234,866 

Sapphire. 102,462carat8 76,045 5,076 

Silver . 4,244,304 ozs. 1,01,28,504 673,23,*. 

^inol . 35,620 carats 5,963 397 

Steatite . 906 36,395 2,426 

Tin . 218 5,33,895 35,560 

Tin Ore . 1,874 23,01,041 153,403 

Wolfram. 948 3,75,532 25 0.35 

Zinc Ore. 18,061 13,57,575 90,506(a) 

Zircon . 100 19,200 1,280 
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JHERRIA.—1st. Class Coat fesei^e 480 million tons, *^bnt otior estimator 
of coal of superior quality put the reserves at a much high-^ 
er figure. As in the case of Raniganj field, there are vast 
stores of more inferior material.'^ (op. cit p. 33-4) It 
now produces 10 million tons or about 50 per cent, of the* 
total Indian output. Assuming its total reserves to be also' 
3,000 million tons,—^they must be far more if we take all 
sorts together,—and allowing for an exploitation of 1 per 
cent, per annum of the reserves only, the output would be 
at least trebled to 30 million tons. 

BOKARO.—In a single seam estimates'put the reserve at 850 million tons 
The total reserve of the entire field may be taken at 1,000 
million tons at the very lowest. Present output under a 
million. On a one per cent, annual exploitation, it may be 
raised to 10 million tons per annum. 

KIARANPURA.—In 1867-8 the survey officer estimated very conservatively' 
the reserve in the northern field of 8750 million tons, and in 
the southern one of 75 million tons. This field alone might 
yield 100 million tons per annum, if fully developed and 
exploited. 

The coal fields of the Central Pi*ovinces are estimated to contain some 
300 million tons reserve, and might well yield 3 to 5 million tons per annum. 
In Assam, Baluchistan, Burma and the Rajputana fields, the possibilities are’ 
almost unknown, but a total from these reserve deposits at 100 million tons 
will be erring on the safest side. The total possibilities of development in 
coal mining alone,—with a programme of working the known deposits in a 
hundred years by which time some substitute for coal will surely hate been 
discovered and put into use more economically, may be taken at 200 million 
tons per annum, as against the record output of 22 million tons recently^ 
Allowing for a reduction in the price by this increase in quantity,—though 
there is a great room for stimulating demand,—^the 20 crore tons of coal* 
might well be taken to be worth 50 crores as against the 15 crores of to-day^ 
at inflated prices. At present it employs only about 200,000 labourers, but it 
has a potentiality for employment for at l6ast 1,000,000. But these estimates' 
are extremely conservative, and are based upon absolutely no knowledge bf 
the possibilities in some of the biggest sections of the ctruntrjr. 

"W^ith an aimual output toaehing over 300 million gallons, we can 
hardly say that haa^'yoa^d the in th^ imU^r 
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lyfirticularly as they embrace areas not even properly surveyed, as for example, 
the border territory of the Punjab. Doubling the output and employment in 
“this depatment will perliai>s not be an overestimate of the possibilities. 

IRON AND STEEL 

The most remarkable possibilities for development, however, seem to lie 
in the direction of Iron and Steel goods. India annually imports such goods 
running into nearly 80 crores of rupees per annum. Her own present produc¬ 
tion scarcely equals a third of the total Indian demand» and the full realisation 
•of all the developments that are planned to-day will perhaps barely equal 
the present needs of India herself. And yet India has some of the richest Iron 
-ore deposits in the world. Those of Orissa, Singbhum and Keonjar Bonai 
and Mayurbhanji alone, are estimated to amount to 2,832,000,000 tons with 
K>re containing 60 per cent, of iron at least. The Central Provinces, and, in 
the South> the Mysore territory, are rich in such deposits ^; so that should 
tindia have industrial developments to the extent that Steel and Iron goods are 
produced within her frontiers aggregating 20 million tons,—steel 5 million 
;and pig iron and other iron goods as well as mere ore accounting for the 
remainder,—^there ought to be nothing surprising in that 5 million tons steel 
goods would, at Rs. 100 per ton, be worth 50 crores; while the remainder 
.may account between them of at least another 60 to 75 crores. The Iron 
industry, with all its subsidiaries, including possibly the iron ship-building 
would thus increase the wealth of India by about 100 to 150 crores 
jper annum and would probably afford employment to at least 1,000,000. The 
provinces chiefly likely to benefit by the development of the Iron and Steel 
industry are, directly at least, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces, the 
Mysore territory, and parts of Burma and the Madras Presidency. Indirectly 
.all the provinces might benefit, and principally the industrial provinces and 
railway centres of Bombay and Bengal. Agriculture would also receive an 
indirect impetiis from the development within the country of an up-to-date 
Iron and steel industry. And, if the country itself has a limited market for 
the Steel goods, the less developed lands beyond her frontiers might qttite 
possibly afford excellent market for the Indian Iron and Steel industry. Ship- 
l)nilding—^mercantile or fighting marine,—must necessary affect the maritime 
Provinces only,—-principally Bombay and Bengal. The role of the ship in the 
djsyelopment of the wealth of the country has yet to be understood by the 

i. IfUkSMl WeslA eU, v, The pre«eat progmnime of 

development for the prineipal steel-makiiig establishmeiitfl in tndia is estimatea to pfddoee 
when completed about 500,^ tons of and; tons of Fig, See the pamphlet by 

the proieutf writer on the iron mud Stodf badnatrt ^ India, publi&ed under the au|f|:dees 
4^ the Fiheai Beform League, India. The dUhcnltiot in ^e way of the fnPeat poaoihl^ and 
the moat of the Steel and Iron Induatiy are rather tnaneiaJI: than 

thosebat of lih::#ant of shltabie mate^^^ 

granting ta^ 
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powers that be In India to-day; but we doubt not that an Indian MercantHe- 
Marine ,—n total of 200 steamers of all sorts and sizes, for inland as weH iiS: 
ocean navigation,—would quite suffice to do the entire carrying trade of 
India, and thus save India one of the least perceived but the most considerable 
deduction India now has to make in favour of her foreign carriers, at the same 
time affording employment to 1,00,000 individuals of all ranks. This does: 
not, of course, include the fishing fleets that may quite possibly come into 
existence as the result of a policy of intense industrial development in the 
country. Altogether, then, we may estimate that the Iron and Steel industry^, 
together with its supplementary industries in the carrjdng trade on land as 
well as on water, in agriculture as in industry in general, by the sav¬ 
ing it may help to effect or by the actual addition it makes to the wealth 
of the country, would, fully developed, provide employment for roughly 3 
million people and add 200 crores at least to the nation’s available divi¬ 
dend. ^ 

The other minerals, including salt and saltpetere, may be dismissed in 
a few words. Mica is drawn by the world as a whole principally from thfe 
country, but gold and silver are relatively unlikely to yield higher results* 
by futher development. Common salt is a necessary of life which has perhaps 
been restricted in production owing to the financial policy of'the Government 
in that regard; while all other salts may have a future which we have at 
present no means of estimating even roughly. Altogether, then, we may 
conclude that the potential mineral wealth of India cannot be less than 25Q* 
crores per annum, and may very probably be much more. 

5. FISHERIES AND FISHlNa IN INDIA 

The potentialities of Fishing and Fisheries in India are almost impossi¬ 
ble to estimate. Were we simply to take the analogy of countries like England, 
the potentialities would seem to be enormous for a country which has a shallow 
water area of several thousand square miles. At the present moment the^ 
annual wealth from this source is about 3 crores per annum; and the expe¬ 
rience of those governments which have endeavoured to develop deep-sea fish¬ 
ing on a commercial scale are by no means all that one would desire thm ta» 
be. Still, when the error is discovered, and the right policy foun^ for the 
full development of the fishing industry, the Indian waters hold enough possi¬ 
bility in an eventual annual yield worth 100 crores giving employment tq 5(K 
million people at least. 

The total potentialities under all these several heads of 4^riculture, Forc^ 
try, Mining 'and iWbi^ may be taken to. be,r 7 fpr jBritish I n dia 

- 1. 806 the Report of thoiHercaotile Hatioe Ooiwittee; 
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^ose upon 2,000 croi*eB per annutn (1,500 erores Agrieulture, 100 crores Poreetei, 
250 crores mining, «nd 50 crores Pishing, with a saving in shipping charges 
-of Rs. 50 crores per annum equal to 1,500 crores in all). For the whole 
•of the Indian continent this may be estimated at 2,500 crores at most, the 
Native States area, so far as is now known> being not proportionately rich 
'Cither in minerals or fishing; and even the agricultural possibilities there 
n[>eing relatively lower. 

The relief in population possible on this computation would be:—^in 
Forests and allied industries, about 7 million people all told, including depen¬ 
dents; in mining and mineral development 3 million people, or with their 
^dependents about 15 million souls; in fishing 5 million souls all told, or a 
rought relief to agriculture of about 27 million. 

6. INDITSTBIAL POTEimALmES 07 INDIA 

The greatest potentiality for further development, however, is in the in¬ 
dustries. India is by nature endowed to be a country which can, properly 
developed, produce almost anything that humanity can possibly require. She 
has raw material enough for all her own requirements in every department 
of human wants, and her labour supply is, if any thing, much too excessive. 
It m true, the labour force of India is untrained, unorganised, unskilled, un¬ 
used to work under modem industrial conditions. But granted the defects, 
it does not follow that the defects are insuperable, irremovable. In textiles, 
in mining and metallurgy, in hides and skins, in all the thousand and one 
possibilities of smaller industries, which, being more artistic than mechanical, 
have necessarily to be eonduetod as cottage industry, e.g., wood carving, ivory 
'WOfMiig, ^broidery of all sorts, and fancy work of all kinds, in metals and 
miarble and stone and wood,—^there is an immense field for systematic scienti¬ 
fic devel<pinont. The present total of about 250 crores worth of the produce 
•of our national industry is capable of being multiplied to we cannot say what 
extent, if only a suitable industrial policy is adopted for the fullest possible 
^evel^ment of the industry and the resources of the country. 

Take the illustration of the Textile Industry alone. In the Cotton in- 
<dustry alone, the Indian production of raw material is about 5 milUon bales 
-^on an average, whereas the Indian consumption iii cotton nulls is barely 2 
jmiliidn, or 40 per cent of the totah To the extent of the remaining 60 per 
cent, of the raw material there is clearest possible evidence of the possibility 
•of expiihmcm. For the ambition to manufactuire ourselves at least all the raw 
matcritd prodhoe within our frontiers cannot possibly be deputed e^her a^ 
or Jiy to the ^ual rights of others. Qr evfh we adopt 

sgoods fiiat' we'need'hi'a given case,, thefwrt that^in^. 
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^0 crore® woirth of ootton pioee goods ougM to be ample evidence of the ppssi- 
T)ility of further expansion. In any event, in the cotton industry al<^e, there 
Is room for improvement, and there is need as well ss facilities, to the extent of 
the annual addition to the wealth production in these directions of Bs. 75 
•crores per annum, allowing for a reduction in the value due to an increase 
"in the output or supply. In the industry itself, speaking of its internal econo¬ 
mies, we find the average cotton mill all over the country is about 30 per 
•cent, less efficient in output than the average Bombay Mill; while the average 
Bombay mill is again about another 30 per cent, less efficient in production 
than the best mill in the country. If the industry is speeded up by energetic 
.management,—which leaves much to be desired from the point of view of 
•efficient production, up-to-date machinery, first-rate organisation for obtain¬ 
ing raw material, operating the equipment and disposing of the finished goods, 
to the extent that the average mill in the country comes up to the level of the 
average Bombay Mill at least, without any further addition of capital the 
output may be increased by another 30 per cent. And if capital is increased 
by 50 per cent, at most, the full ambition of India on the existing basis of her 
-own requirements, or her own resources in the matter of raw materials^ would 
^be realised. ^ 

For Jute industry, of the raw material of which we have a monopoly; and 
for oils from vegetable sources, there is a similar possibility of improvement 
to the extent of another 50 crores, (Jute 20 and oils and candles, tallow, soap 
etc. being another 30). Leather, 10, Sugar 10, Chemicals and drugs of 
4 ill sorts, 5, electrical and mechanical apparatus 5, wood and metal products 
20 may add another 60 crores worth of produce to the country’s dividend. 
Railway and allied industries, ship-building and motor cars as well as oiSmt 
vehicles for road and river transport; building, quarrying, glass and cement 
-etc. manufacture; these must add collectively another 60 crores worth of 
produce per annum all over the country; while a better and more suitable 
development of the really economical cottage industrieii^ more artistic and 
.therefore demanding greater personal skill and attention, than the mecha^e&l 
industries tisually require, though, at the same time, not rich enough to afford 
continuous regular mployment for a whole yearr—we have already instanced 
wood!-Wbl:i|#g» ivory carving, miru pamting, add 50 ermm 

i. l^r a ftiller tteatmeat of tlie of this iadiwitiy in ladla, see tbe preeeat 
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ivorth of produce more per annum. The total additions thus Kkely to be- 
made are:— 


Wood and iaetal products 

Bs. 

20 croresj 

Cotton industry 

Bs. 

75 

M 

Jute Manufacture 

Bs. 

20 

)f 

Oils, candles etc. 

Bs. 

30 

y f 

Leather Goods 

Bs. 

10 

» y 

Giemical, Mechanical and Electrical apparatus 

Bs. 

15 

yr 

Sugar manufacture 

Bs. 

10 

y } 

Transport materials and industries 

Bs. 

30 

> 

Glass, cement, bricks and building material 

Bs. 

20 

>» 

Cottage industries (artistic crafts) 

Bs. 

50 

y y 

Total possibilities for expansion 

Bs. 

275 

yy 


The population supported by industry will, with these developments, and 
when they are all accomplished, be raised from the present 33 million 
souls to 60 millions, allowing for the economy in labour due to improved organi-^ 
sation of the industries in each case ; or from the 10 per cent, of to-day to 20 
per cent. Trade, including banking and all the intermediary services, and 
Transport will then absorb 15 per cent, of the total population, and take that 
much of the total national dividend as their legitimate share for the service 
rendered. This means a much better scheme for the distribution of the labour 
force of the country, with, of course, a far more equitable return in the shape 
of income per head. Mining and the allied or dependent industries will occupy 
effectively about 5 per cent, of the population, forestry and forest industries,, 
including paper-making (but not journalism)— 2y2 per cent.; and Fishing 2 
per cent, of the population. This leaves about 55 per cent, of the people 
to be still accounted for. Allowing a total of 5 per cent.—including of course 
workers and their dependents of all sorts, for the Public Service and adminis¬ 
trative departments of the Central, Provincial and Local governments of all 
kinds, as well as the professions^ learned or artistic, we leave the residue of 
50 per cent, for direct support by agriculture, which, as we have show^OL^ is 
capable of considerable expansion or improvement in the immediate future. 

7. A REVISED SOHEBIB OF DISTB3imOX ITSGSSSABT 

The mere improvement in the productive organisation and output will hot 
mean any great amelioration of the conditions of the people at we 

do not at the time suggest a reaHgnipent of the scheme of dia^bntion. 
The ot m aU^^m soeieties a e 

iarge^ and capable of be^g ’ 

by hinnim ihstituti^ human effort. 
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tern. But fwjeofdiiig to the standards we have elsewhere given regarding tM 
mimmum requirements of a human being, the Indian production falls short 
of the requirements by at least a third; while the existing scheme of the 
distribution of the national resources leaves more than 2/3 of the population 
abjectly poor,-—too poor to afford even the barest necessaries even in the 
most primary wants of the human organism. There must thus be a revision 
as much in the scheme of distribution, as there must be improvement in 
the organisation for production. 

How is a better, more equitable system of distributing the National Divi¬ 
dend to be secured? 

There must, first of all, be a reduction with a view to their ultimate aboli^ 
tion, of all those deductions which are avoidable, and the wealth drained 
away on account of which would then remain in the country to augment the 
income or resources of its own inhabitants. This is a grave problem, since it 
affects the entire political system of the country, and the inevitable conse¬ 
quences thereof. The economic argument for the rapid abolition of the 
Home Charges of the Indian Gk>vemment is irresistible. ^ The tribute paid 
to the Foreign Capital invested in India may not be immediately avoidable; 
and, perhaps, if India’s undoubted resources are to be developed, we might 
never be able altogether to dispense with this charge. But it is capable of 
being restricted to the legitimate dimensions, which, to-day, however, are 
far too excessive. It is, besides, possible to induce the indigenous capital to 
seek employment in these developmental directipns, which are to-day all but 
ignored. ^ But indigenous capital is simply impossible to be attracted in these 
channels, while there is no chance of forming a surplus of production over 
consumption. We are living to-day much b^low the margin. The defect 
is made good by wasting capital. Finally, we have already pointed out how 
the shipping and other less perceptible deductions, (but not less important 
from the point of view of the actual loss to India) can be avoided. ® 

Next in importance after these deduotions, we must motion the ta^s; 
system, and its effects upon the distribution of the national dividend. The 
Indian system of taxation is the perfection of inequity in the adjustment of 
burdens. While rich multimillionaire Zamiudars escape taxation altogether,— 
though thcdrs is perhaps the only instance of unearned &i^ed and 

regular and expanding utterly irrespective of axi^ (Special talaat or exertion 
on their part,—the poor I70t> habitually Uving below the barest margin of 
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necessaries^ is t^x6i so as not erm to allow him br exempUoh for the mininmm 
of subsistenee. And in this indictment we take no coimt of the other taxes 
nsnaily bome by the ryot class,excise duties, stainp due^ railway and 
post office and forest charges, salt and cnst<»ns charges etc. Again, the Cot¬ 
ton Excise Dnty of India has the nnktne, but unenyiable, distinction of being 
a tax on production which is admirably calculated to strangulate the country’s 
own industry so that a foreign industry, and a competing one at that, may 
benefit. Even if such a tax is at all necessary for any reason, its proper 
place is <m profits not on produetion. We can multiply instances of inequi¬ 
ties in tax adjustments to any amount we choose. It is enough to add that 
the services supposed to be rmideied by the proceeds of this taxation are 
as unequally divided, so as to mtensify the real inequalities of distribution. 
Even if we condone the army expenditure as necessary for the maintenance 
of peace and order within the country, who does really get the benefit of 
this expenditure! Why, the rich and the propertied classes, next after the mi¬ 
croscopic section of foreigners who do the ‘‘defence” of the country. The same 
may be said for the amounts spent on the Police force. Prisons, and even 
Courts of Law. The ordinary admonistmtion machinery is naturally a close 
preserve, under an afien Government, of a class of foreigners, who are doubly 
mjuriouB in that they have no real abiding interest in the permanent welfare 
of the country, and who are nevertheless rapidly losing such sense of respon¬ 
sibility as they ever had. In so far, again, as the public service of the 
country is open to the children of the soil, the necessity of education and 
equipment unavoidably makes even that portion to be the practical monopoly 
of the richer classes within the country’s own people. Finally, the outlay 
on Education, SaUftation, and other so-eaHed developmental d^artments,—one 
wonders how much of tiiese really benefit the large majority of the country. 
While uvett the most elementry of all the duties of a modem state,.—the 
compulsory education upto the minimum stage of elem^tary education,— 
is not assumed by the stale in ludia^ we can hardly say that any portion pf the 
public expendltifUe even on these departments really the people 

at large. Speidciag in the terms oi eiaasee we have made out in a previous 
chapter according te the dktiibiitfen of the national dividend, ^he benefit 
of all such outlay must needs go only to the two euperior elasses, while aU the 
r^uahftder to go 
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a baais of ibis readjustMent* But the prbixMid waa from the begiimiiig opr-, 
posed by the represeutatives of the peop}o»-.^t only because they 
not without reason, the proposal coueealiiaa: a trap for the increase of ^ 
total tax burdens,—^but also because the se^ of the reference made to the 
Committee precludes any proper myestigatiojn into the real capacity of the 
people to bear taxation. It is not merely a question of adjustment, It is 
largdy a problem of eo-relation of taxation to ability, which cannot he achiev¬ 
ed by shuffling individual taxes^ by ignoring, as the proposed Committee 
would undoubtedly have done, the outlay of tax monies. The Government 
proposals as they stood really amounted to putting the cart before the horse, 
and so the fate of the proposals is perhaps not entirely regrettable. In any 
event, a better distributed taxation, with better corelation, would naturally 
improve the ability of the people and their income by taking from the section 
least able to bear the burdens the least possible amoimt and proportion, und 
returning to them in the nature of benefits the utmost possible service. 


When the present deductions have been avoided or minimised, and the 
tax burdens readjusted, we shall have occasion to consider a general revi¬ 
sion of the entire system or structure of the scheme for distributing the Na¬ 
tional Dividend. In that eventuality, the most important consideration neces¬ 
sarily will be:—^the elimination of the middleman. The parasite must be eli¬ 
minated,—or at least his parasitism minimised. Transport charges are in the 
nature of parasitical dues, ss we consider them. But the fact that the trans¬ 
port service is monopolised by the State* whose income is only meant to be 
returned m one form or another to the people, goes a long way to undo the 
evil effects of such parasitism. Trade is another such instance, comprising all 
the auxiliaries of commerce and their unavoidable commissions. But to elimi¬ 


nate or minimise all these, we miiat organise industi^ and agriculture on the 
communistic, or at least co-operative basis. Private enterprise is the root of 
this mischief; and while it eontfeuee, thmne can bo »o hqjpe for any am;riiorar 
tion effectively of the disastrous conditions of to*day. The advocate of the 
collective enterprise in India io-day is faced, however, with an unpossibllity^ 
He cannot trust a forrign Gcrmnmaat, w^h the ej^^erience he bas ji^ 
Indian Government of to^y^ to be aeting always In the Imst interests of 
the people of India. By the .very natuz^ of the case^ such a Government il 
bodnd to 1^ and become the chamidmis of the vtrtmg^ if not the largest 
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of them for the kike of his bread and butter. The advocate 6f Collec¬ 
tive indUBtrial organisation is thus bound to be ilio^cal and inconsistent under 
the e:8tisting state bf things in this country. He does not believe in Private 
Property and individual initiative or enteiprise; but he cannot trust the 
State action or enterprise.' necessary reconstruction of the social system 
must, therefore, wait in this country until its political constitution is reformed 
on the basis of autonomy and bemoeracy, even though the convinced socialist 
knows the wastage in terms of humanity is much greater under the existing 
regime of private property and individualist initiative. 

But all these remedies, if and when they are fully tried, must needs prove 
inadequate and unsatisfactory for the radical cure of the poverty of this 
coTintry and its inhabitants, if the root cause of the difficulty is a real over¬ 
population of the country. la Ihilia overpopulated? The problem is exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to answer. The high mortality,-—one of the highest in the 
world,—is prima facie evidence that the present generation of Indians 
is unable to maintain itself in that degree of physical comfort or plenty which 
would secure them a reasonable expectation of life. The average expectation 
of life in India, according to the experience of the Life Insurance Companies, 
is exceedingly low, even apart from the very high infant mortality characteris¬ 
tic of this country. And, as vrb have elsewhere endeavoured to show, the 
available resources of the Indian people are not sufficient to give them two 
meals out of every three they nCcd, let alone the question of satisfying other 
wants like those of clothing or house-rdoin. There is thus ample evidence to 
conclude that India is overpopulated. No doubt, there is a high birth rate;-— 
higher than the death i*ate, which exfdains in part the steady growth of the 
population in the successive censuses. But the further fact that every epi- 
deihic Which mak^ itself tnatiifest always claims a greater proportion of souls 
in this than in any other country is conclusive, in my judgment, of the fact 
that the vitality of the people is so steadily being reduced that they are unable 
to withstand tie raWagbs of any sudden demand upon their constitution. Habi¬ 
tually underfed, they dthply cannot, of their own inherent vitality, resist 
the ai^ptbaOh Of illness; and 00 thb death rate abo tends to be excessive. There 
ho turthe^r prbof necessary to^ Show that India is^ from an eoonomiq stendr 
poiht, overpopulated. It b tine; th% peopte mm^ somehow to’iivCp, 
they Jlthh life which b a disgrace OonMnUnity calling itself civilise^ 
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ffiay inot snffiee to solve efteetually the real problem. During the hdght o| 
the political agitation of 102^22, the l^er of the Indian popular opinion 
definitely Slid unequivocally etpresiwd himself against farther multiplication 
of the Indian population. His reason at the time was, of course; the un¬ 
willingness to add to the number of political slaves of which the Nation of 
India has come to consist in a large measure. But there is an equal, if not 
a stronger, reason to protest against further multiplication on economic 
grounds. The 4,550 crores worth of national dividend with the full benefit of 
savings of another 200 crores, distributed among a people numbering 27 crores 
may mean an average income per head per annum of Rs. 175 in round terms 
(or Rs. 150 at most including the Native States Territory its people and its 
wealth). To those accustomed to an income per head of Rs. 50 or 65, at most 
this would seem in the nature of a fortune. But still it is quite a different 
question whether the 150 or 175 rupees per annum^—some 12 to 15 rupees per 
month per head,—^would really give a standard of living amongst our people, 
of which we may reasonably be proud, or with which we may even be satisfied 
There is nothing for it but a resolve to restrict the growth of the population in 
India by every means the intelligent; and awakened conscience of the commu¬ 
nity can devise. It is true, the undertaking of a problem like his would mean 
interference with the very foundation of the Indian Society. It might mean 
a revision of the marriage and family law that seems to have endured through 
the ages. It might mean a reconstruction of the relations between the parents 
and children, and a revision of the entire view point of relationship between 
the State and the citizens. It might mean a general conscription of adult 
labour in the country for the economic uplift of the entire race. These are 
undertakings which no foreign Government dare to tackle. But they are for 
that rei^son not the less urgent. 


The restriction of population in the ways suggested above will of course 
be effective»,if at all, in the future If the population in India is excessive 
for the resources of the country to-day,—and certainly there seems to be 
excess,—is, there no means^ to remedy the immediate situation? The redis- 
triljuti^ b^ween industry and agriculture we have already suggested will 
JUP; doubt, when accomplidied, be a palliative more immediately useful than 
thej»me4^.h^nt^ above,, But that also would be so effeetivdy 

jpw&J as ^ populated by 

liBke the Uuial^rVfe SaW ia 

aid' Airily ou those very same 

'.iaunm: 
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International Agricnltural Institute at fUMe tfete utter waste that in 

many countries has to be suffered notwithstanding the misery in many other 
countries, simply cm account of the unequal distribution of the population 
of the world. The European peoples have had au advantage in the last two 

centuries in colonisation ; but the 
policy they seem to have adopted 
in regard to the population of the 
relatively uninhabited territory 
that they have discovered or con¬ 
quered and settled can scarcely be 
described as any better than DOG- 
IN-THE-MANGER policy. For 
there are many regions in Africa, 
America and Oceana where for 
sheer climatic reasons, they are 
unable themselves to colonise, and 
yet they would not allow the 
surplus population of China and 
Japan and India to find an outlet 
in those parts. The natives of 
these latter countries are constitu¬ 
tionally better fitted by far to 
develop these regions than the in¬ 
habitants of the colder zones. And 
yet, because the senseless jealousy 
of the European peoples, and their 
latest imitators the Americans, 
would not permit them to allow the 
surplus from the overcrowded 
countries to find an outlet in 
those parts, the untold wealth 
of those parts has perforce to be 
wasted, to remain undeveloped. * 
The penalty fe paid by the world 
at large, wWle the benefit * does 

not accrue even to the champioius of iiie 'White Australia and White Africa 
policy. It is time, no doubt, that the decidedly higher Mandabd of Uvfng in 
those countries of reeent developmmt imk ^urehasod fay tlwl 
section of the poptOarion m those parts at aaerifiae, asad ImM 

struggle} and it even be conceded ^-* ' ^ 
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Japan 


146*3 

Persia 
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,, 
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Belgian Congo 
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not always attached adequate inter^t to materialise well-being and means iot 
the same,~the resultant caw^titicwi might very possibly reduce the general 
stahdasnl of material prosperity^ tre eto understand the survivors of the ori¬ 
ginal strugglers to be unwilling to see the fruits of their hard-won victories 
dissipating in this manner. But, when all is said in exculpation of the policy 
of the dog-in-the-manger these people have adopted, when all allowance is 
made for their natural reluctance to admit outsiders on a scale of equality 
with themselves in the regions of so much promise to themselves, the fact will 
nevertheless remain that the jealousy with which they look upon the new 
aspirants for settlement in their lands is utterly inconsistent with the basic 
idea of their own struggle atld victory with the champions of exclusive pro¬ 
prietorship. Bqual, at least equitable distribution of material well-being, 
as far as human institutions and ingenuity, can make it so, ought to be, must 
be, the aim of all human activity in the domain of economics. There are limi¬ 
tations enough ou the fruition of human energy. We cannot all work for 
24 hours a day for 365 days in the year for all the years of our life. We 
cannot all work for productive purposes only? strictly so called. But we must 
all consume, if we are to live at all. Th6 business of the race must be carried 
on, even more imperatively than the Government of the Queen for on 
that depends the ultimate salvation of humanity. And if that business is 
to be carried en,—if^the race is to be maintained and progmss continued, it 
is equally imperative tha|^ we should all of us have an equal access to the 
material requireuients for the maintenance of life according each to Ms own 
individual requirements. The problem becomes a world problem, a world 
menace and not merely a local difficulty, as we in our foolishness might at 
first sight imagine, when any considerable portion of humanity has habitually 
to be underfed and undervitalised that a microscopically small section shall 
be maintained in criminal affluence and be permitted to indulge in unrestricted 
waste. The League of Nations will have been founded in vain,—and all the 
assurance about a warless world, would have been given in vain, if this root 
cause of human conflict remains still an active sore. All the migrations and 
the consequent misery of the so-called^ancient world were due to this pressure 
of the primitive need,—hunger, which swept away the very foundations of 
civilisations that had lasted for ten centuries. All the wars of the recent 
years and generations are also due at bottom to the same generic cause. Have 
we mot yet learntjfteir patent, obvious lesson? The sparsely populiited re- 
Ipons of the world will do no good to thrir nominal owners or original udiabi- 
tanto {?) li the latter prefer to keep them utterly undeveloped rather then Oee 
them developed by the labour of an atten race. It is a positive ertme a^i^t 
thmi so mudi pmitotW 



lised because the sttipid piimiiiva mentality ol a tem : jaaUKis gentry should 
refuse to think otherwise and take a teurndm? ’view world responsibilities, 
or think in terms of the race as distingmshed firom :th^ own immediate 
paltry drcle. 

It is, thus) the only solution for excessive population, not only in India 
but in every part of the world wherever that phenomenon manifests itself, 
that there shall be a better distribution, more equal and more equitable, of 
the available resources of the world. The world belongs to no particular 
community, but to the entire humanity. Why dionld any seetion of it be 
excluded from its potentiality? We in this country have a particular grievance 
in this regard, which makes the resultant disability harder to bear. We are 
supposed to be members of the British Empire with equal rights of citizenship 
all throughout the Empire. But in practice we have the right to bear the 
burdens of the Empire, equally or in a greater proportion as it suits the 
dominant race to impose upon us; while, when it comes to the sharing of the 
benefits of the Empire,—^therc is a most expressive shrugging of the shoulders, 
for they who have will keep, and they who have not must watch and weep,— 
if they cannot do better. If the British Empire is ever wrecked, it will be 
wrecked upon the rocks of the inter-Empire relations, upon the question of 
the real equality of the Impenal citizenship. India has lived for a hundred 
and fifty years under a series of ever increasing injustices. She has begun 
to perceive these injuries, and learnt to make empty protests about them. It is 
time tlie guardians of the Empire learnt to devise measures lest these protests 
become suddenly effective and irresistible. 
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